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THE  K  TEXT  OF  JOSHUA 

By  Max  L.  Margolis 
Dropsie  College 

1.  With  the  letter  K  is  designated  Codex  Tischendorfianus  II 
of  the  Leipzig  University  Library  which  the  famous  discoverer  of 
the  Sinaiticus  brought  home  from  his  first  oriental  trip  in  1844.  It 
consists  of  22  palimpsest  leaves  of  which  17  contain  in  uncial  script 
under  an  Arabic  text  biblical  fragments  from  Numbers,  Deuteronomy, 
Joshua,  and  Judges.  Not  only  were  some  of  the  leaves  in  a  bad 
condition,  but  the  margins  of  most  of  them  had  been  cut  off  or 
otherwise  mutilated  in  the  process  of  their  employment  as  bindings 
for  other  codices.  The  fragments  which  Tischendorf  assigned  to 
the  seventh  century  at  the  latest  were  published  by  him  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Monumenta  sacra  inedita,  nova  collectio,  1855;  the 
leaves  containing  all  that  is  left  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  are  found 
on  pp.  161-70. 

2.  On  the  text  of  codex  K  Tischendorf  expresses  himself  as 
follows  (p.  xxxiii  of  his  Introduction):  "Ipse  vero  textus  horum 
fragmentorum  admodum  peculiaris  et  gravis  est,  a  Vaticano  quidem 
textu  satis  diversus  neque  magis  vero  simillimus  Alexandrino. 
Inprimis  discedit  a  Vaticana  editione  pariter  atque  ab  Alexandrino 
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codice  per  libros  Iosuae  et  Iudicum,  ubi  prae  ceteris  assentientes 
habet  Holmesii  codices  75.  54.  118.  44.  59.  74.  76.  84.  106.  134." 
He  then  gives  a  few  instances.  For  e/c/jicoda  165a,  10,  he  adduces 
eKfxaOa  75  as  the  nearest  reading.  He  overlooked  efCfxcoOa  54  in 
Parsons.  As  for  fiococrav  162a,  8,  which  he  mentions  as  a  singular 
reading,  ficooaav  118  comes  pretty  close,  not  to  mention  ftocoaav 
75  ftcococrav  54  which,  considering  the  well-known  graphic  similarity 
of  ft  and  fJL  in  the  cursive  script,  are  not  so  remote  either. 

3.  As  I  am  preparing  for  publication  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Joshua  according  to  the  text  of  the  cursives  with  which  Teschen- 
dorf's uncial  stands  in  affinity,  I  shall  reserve  for  the  preface  to 
that  edition  an  account  of  the  attention  which  these  manuscripts 
have  thus  far  received,  of  the  discovery  that  they  constitute  a 
group,  and  of  the  conjectures  concerning  the  recension  which  they 
represent.  I  shall  here  single  out  only  the  latest  contribution  by 
Ernst  Hautsch  (Der  Lukiantext  des  Oktateuch,  Berlin,  1910) .  who 
recognizes  in  the  group,  particularly  in  the  smaller  sub-group  (54. 
75),  none  other  than  the  Lucianic  recension.  But  whether  Lucian's 
or  not,  it  is  certainly  a  recension,  and  it  is  just  as  manifest  that 
it  is  not  Origen's. 

4.  So  far  as  the  Book  of  Joshua  goes,  59  steps  out  as  a  member 
of  the  group  in  question.  This  is  at  least  my  impression  from  the 
readings  given  by  Parsons.  The  case  is  different  in  the  Book  of 
Judges  (see  Moore's  Commentary,  Introduction).  On  the  other 
hand,  Cod.  Gr.  609  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris  must  be 
included:  I  find  it  to  be  almost  a  twin-brother  of  44;  but  106 
with  which  they  are  both  related  excels  them. 

5.  A  still  further  witness  of  the  text  underlying  our  group  may 
be  found  in  the  Old  Latin  of  the  Codex  Lugdunensis.  According 
to  the  editor,  Ulysse  Robert  (Heptateuchi  partis  posterioris  versio 
latina  antiquissima,  Lyon,  1900),  its  nearest  relatives  are  74,  54, 
106,  134.  My  own  examination,  however,  goes  to  reveal  a  closer 
affinity  with  54.  75.  118.  To  mention  but  one  example,  the  peculiar 
reading  eKficoOa  adverted  to  by  Tischendorf  (see  §  2)  recurs  in  the 
Latin  in  the  form  ecmoth  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  more  correct, 
the  final  a  being  an  error  of  dittography.  There  are  also  note- 
worthy deviations.    Thus  it  occasionally  reverts  in  a  pronounced 
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manner  to  the  B  type  so  far  as  its  groundwork  is  concerned,  and 
some  readings  it  shares  with  the  Sahidic  version  (cf.,  e.g.,  15:  27 
asergarri  with  aaepyapei).  The  points  of  contact  with  54.  75.  118 
are,  however,  sufficient  to  warrant  a  collation. 

6.  In  presenting  on  this  occasion  an  edition  of  K  ahead  of  my 
forthcoming  edition  of  the  entire  text  (see  §  3)  I  am  guided  by  the 
desire  to  take  my  bearings  for  the  latter.  The  collation  which 
accompanies  the  edition  of  the  fragments  makes  it  clear  that  of 
the  group  of  cursives  signalized  by  Tischendorf  it  is  the  smaller 
group  (54.  75.  118)  with  which  the  affinity  of  K  is  most  marked 
and  among  the  three  it  is  54  that  must  be  singled  out  in  particular. 
For  118  stands  somewhat  aside,  and  75  is  a  curtailed  text,  its  omis- 
sions being  not  always  due  to  errors,  but  obviously  to  a  desire  for 
condensation.  To  be  sure,  54  errs  on  the  side  of  amplification 
through  the  admission  of  matter  which  we  may  conjecture  stood 
on  the  margin  of  the  archetype.  Just  how  far  54  may  be  followed 
is  revealed  by  a  comparison  with  K.  It  is  furthermore  clear  that 
the  recensional  character  of  K.  54  is  obliterated  in  the  larger  group 
(74.  76.  etc.)  into  which  matter  from  the  cognate,  yet  distinct 
recension  by  Origen  has  been  admitted.  I  feel  therefore  that  I 
shall  be  justified  in  my  future  edition  to  make  54  the  basis  of  my 
text,  while  the  variants  from  the  other  witnesses  may  be  conven- 
iently placed  below  in  the  apparatus. 

7.  I  have  supplied  in  brackets  the  lacunae  of  K  which  Tischen- 
dorf, barring  exceptions  (1656,  1;  1696,  3,  4,  5  in  part,  6-10;  170a, 
10,  23),  has  refrained  from  doing.  As  the  reader  will  see,  there  is 
room  for  grave  doubt  only  in  the  fewest  instances.  Below  the  text 
I  give  in  three  sets  of  Notes  the  variants  from  (1)  54.  75.  118.  Old 
Latin,  (2)  84.  134.  76.  74.  106.  Cod.  Gr.  Paris.  609.  44,  (3)  BAOG. 
55.  Lagarde's  Greek  text  (the  so-called  Lucian),  the  Syr'ohexaplaris 
in  Lagarde's  edition,  Dillmann's  Ethiopic  (codices  FH),  and  Ciasca's 
Sahidic.  For  the  uncials  I  have  used  the  phototypic  editions, 
while  for  the  cursives  I  possess  photographs  which  the  authorities 
of  Dropsie  College  have  kindly  secured  for  my  use.  My  informa- 
tion is  thus  based  on  first-hand  sources  throughout.  I  say  this, 
because  I  have  discovered  numerous  inaccuracies  in  Swete's  edition. 
Maes  and  Drusius  I  quote  from  the  Critici  Sacri;  occasionally  there 
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will  be  found  readings  from  Swete's  and  Parsons'  apparatus,  also 
references  to  Field  and  Eusebius  (Onomastica,  ed.  Klostermann). 
While  in  the  first  set  of  my  Notes  I  have  recorded  all  divergences 
even  of  an  orthographic  character,  the  variants  in  the  other  two  sets 
have  in  the  main  been  confined  to  matters  that  count.  A  textual 
commentary  accompanies  the  edition. 

8.  I  use  the  following  sigla:  KB  AG  which  require  no  explana- 
tion; ©  is  the  Washington  manuscript  edited  by  Sanders;  r  =  54; 
o  =  75;  s  =  118;  R  =  ros;  3L  =  01d  Latin;  u  =  84;  1  =  134;  p=76; 
t  =  74;  u  =  ulpt;  f  =  106;  i  =  Cod.  Gr.  609;  z=44;  F=fiz;  A  = 
Lagarde;  <£>  =  Syrohexaplaris ;  d£fh  =  Ethiopic  (codices  FH)  ((£cs  = 
Ethiopic,  codices  CG,  occasionally  referred  to);  (H  =  Sahidic.  *  = 
prima  manus;  ^correction  by  the  first  or  a  contemporaneous 
hand;  2  =  correction  by  a  later  hand;  t  =  textus;  m (after  a  codex)  = 
margo.  For  the  hands  of  BA  I  use  Swete's  sigla  as  well  as  his 
information.  Further  sigla  and  abbreviations:  |^g=the  Hebrew 
text  underlying  the  Greek  version  (Septuagint) ;  =  the  He- 
brew text  read  by  Origen;  ?^m  =  the  masoretic  text.  (§  =  the 
original  of  the  Septuagint;  a' a' 6'  =Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodo- 
tion;  o'  =  the  Septuagint  column  of  the  Hexapla;  ast  =  asteriscus. 
In  the  Textual  Commentary  <(  =  from  and  >  =  leads  to.  Helbing 
=  Grammatik  der  Septuaginta  von  Dr.  Robert  Helbing,  Gottingen, 
1907. 

9.  Postscript.  Thompson's  Coptic  Palimpsest,  Oxford,  1911, 
reached  me  after  the  article  had  been  set  in  type.  As  almost  the 
whole  book  of  Joshua  is  contained  in  that  publication,  I  have 
collated  Ciasca's  fragment  with  Thompson's  text  and  the  remainder 
of  the  latter  as  far  as  it  covers  the  Greek  text  here  published  with 
the  apparatus  in  the  third  series  of  variants.  I  append  here  the 
results  of  my  collation  (C°  =  Ciasca's  text,  CT  and  from  162a,  12  C 
=  Thompson's  text),  leaving  for  the  future  a  fuller  discussion  of 
them: 

161a  1-3  drop  vid  after  C  |  17  -aas  CT  error,  the  scribe  had  in  mind 
p.  536,  1.  31  |  22/23  yoo-op  CT  ||  1616  1  read  tovtovs  CtAG£]  avr<ov  Bhe  :  > 
Cc  I  kcu  =  Cc1  Kara  CT  =  A®  [  7  a/3ts  C,  initial  i  dropped  out  by  haplography 
in  the  Coptic  text  |  10  /xppwv  CT,  see  editor's  note  |  13  CT  |  18  pa/?aa  CT 
|  23  <f)€vaev&u>p  CT  ||  162a  2-4  ewuovs,  <£ep££cuov5,  lefiovaaLOw;  C-T  |  6/7  tov?  vtto 
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ty]v  epr)fxov\>&7  |  12  Aaos  tto\v<s  cf.  <£,  prob.  inner-Coptic  addition  ||  1626  6 
cya) is  expressed  in  &T  ||  163a  1  cos  post  KartSiawoi/,  prob.  inner-Coptic  addition 
|  4/5  /xaaepoyy  Bh<£]  pup<r€p,o)/zav  C  =  pmapefto)  pxiV — p/wpc<f><i)8  p.aiv  \  7  Xov  C 
(but  initial  and  final  letter  doubtful)  corrupt  |  15  u-n-ev  C  |  16  tov<s]  prm  kul 
C  |  10/11  oTTopuTt  iicpovs  &  I  21  /WiAcw  C  ||  164a  3/4  sg.  C  |  5/6  <rvveTa$ev] 
+  C<£  |  16  IS  C  |  23/25  Kat  a7rcoAe«.a  (=  avatpwv?)  a7rwAecrcv  airrovs  (+  v<7tt 
v€vepr;v)  ev  aTopiaTi  £t<£ovs ;  the  order,  of  course,  may  have  been  changed  by 
the  translator  ||  1646  7  <joo-(xvt<d<;]>€>}  prob.  as  in  <fc  accommodation  to  the 
translator's  idiom  |  9/10  Kat — nroi-qo-tv}  >  C,  inner-Coptic  omission  through 
homoioteleuton  |  18  vayefi  C  ||  165a  1  apafia]  prm  art  C  |  16  ySao-av  €  |  23 
acre^a  C  |j  1656  2  yepyeaiv  C>  |  5  yaAaa8]  opiov  yaAaar  C  |  6  opiov  C  j)  166a 
7  xA.Ka  &  |  10  avrrjv  €•  (paraphrased  by  terram)  |  14  ev]  prm  et  €  j  16  apafia] 
prm  art  C  |  19/20  ev  aye£  C  ||  1666  3/4  Kat  rov  yepyeoxuov  C  |  18  Saa/?ip  €  | 
20  yat<ra  C  =  yeo-ei  cf .  <£,  hence  pointing  to  yeo-eip  |  22  apa#  C  =  |  23  Xeftiva 
C]  +  ^ao-tXea  o8oXa/x  C  (the  sum  total  is  XXIX)  |  24  fxa^Sa  C  ||  167a 
2  <£uAt7s]  +  vlo)v  C  I  3  /aowo-^s]  -f-  KX-qpovopiULV  C  I  4  rry]  -j-  y>7  C  |  5  ?7/xio-ecriv] 
r)p.L(T€L  <pv\r]S  pbavacrar)  C  |  6  is]  +  K\r]povopuav  C  |  8/9  ev  rw  irepav  rov  topSavov] 
>C  ||  1676  3  Trao-av  C  |  5  awtov  C  |  16  rr)v]  yrjv  C  ||  168a  22  rov]  terrae  C  || 
1686  16  tepews  C?  I  €  missing  from  apXa>v—opyVj  1686  20—1706  1,  but 
through  change  of  order  the  wds.  rraaav  tyjv  [a-vvalywyrjv  Zr)\  are  extant  at  the 
end  ||  1706  2  awos]  a^ap  C  |  3  p-77  /xovos  C  |  14-16  o  0<s  0  ccftlv  Kat  avros  eortv 
k?  o  #s  Kat  o      avros  otSev  C 

I  wish  also  to  add  ad  §  5  end  an  example  of  a  singular  coincidence 
between  3L  and  C  which  both  share  with  s,  the  three  standing  alone 
with  their  peculiar  text.  I  refer  to  5,  3  where  sC2L  add  after  lrj\  the 
sentence  /cat  edrjtcev  dtptcovtas  a/cpofivcrrtcov  (prefaced  in  sC  by  the 
phrase  e/c  Sevrepov,  also  found  in  iz,  but  repeated  from  vs.  2),  with 
which  cf.  Pirke  derabbi  Eliezer,  c.  29  (nWcJ  12  nib^H  b^  Vlpl 
fTEMOWlK),  Cant,  r.,  s.  4  (on  4,  6)  (H3D3  DrrrYlbl?  Dnb  TOfiTJ) 
=  Eccl.  r.,  s.  11  (on  11,  2)  (tnb^n  JTO3  firfl»  llTOTJ),  cf.  also 
Gen.  r.,  s.  47  (on  17,  23)  with  reference  to  Abraham 
nib^),  and  contrast  Levit.  r.,  s.  25  (on  19,  23)  (tVM  fcTniS  D1p53 
nb"13?2;  cf.  the  commentary  ffiDH  ^n  against  nSlftt  rilDn^J).— 
^.rf  §  7:  p  (  =  76)  is  a  palimpsest  certain  leaves  of  which  are  wholly 
or  partly  undecipherable,  at  least  in  the  photograph;  thus  the  evi- 
dence from  p  is  lacking  for  the  bulk  of  the  third  fragment  here 
published  (22:7  ff.). 
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K  161a  ^KaOanrep  eTronqtra^  39  X 

T7]  Xo/jLVCL'    KCLl  TO) 

/3aai\eL  avr^  \ — 
40  Kat  ewara^ev  t?  40 
5         iracrav  rrjv  opivrj 


161a  1-3  ]>o  1  1  KaOairep]  prm  Kai  rs  quod  non  dubito  quin  K  habuerit 
in  ultima  linea  f olii  praecedentis :  sic  et  sicut  ante  fecit  dabir  transponenda 
sunt,  ergo  Kat  >3L  |  eiroi-qo-av  Krs]  eirouqvev  31  |  2  Xofxva  K]  \o/3va  rs:  Ae/xva 
It  |  4  *[  Kr  |  5  opivqv  Kr]  op-qvqv  O*  (opivqv  O1) :  y-qv  T-qv  opeivqv  :  y-qv  ttjs 
opeivqs  s  |  6/7  Kat  T-qv  7re8ivqv  Kat  tov  votov  [[votov  Kr]  vwtov  oj]  Kro]  Kat  T-qv 

161a  VS.  396]  >iz  |  1  KaOairep  sine  Kai  uf  |  2  Ao/xra]  Ao/3va  uf  |  4  f  ul  | 
5  opivrj]  y-qv  T-qs  opeivrjs  UF  |  6/7  Kat  vaye/3  Kai  T-qv  ireSivqv  Kai  tov  votov  Kat 

161a  1-3  hA©AG£  (absque  signis)  >BeCvid  (C  incipit  a  r<o  /SaaiXa 
avT-qs)  |  1  KaOairep  A©AG&]  prm  Kat  h  |  e-rroi-qcrav  A©G(v  SUperscr.)&]  e7rot- 
rjcre  A  |  2  rr;  Aottva]  Trjv  Xofxvav  h :  T77  Xefiva  ©AGS :  rr]  Ae/3/xva  A  |  4  ^[  h 
A®G  |  5  Trao-av  BhA©]  prm  T-qv  G  (sub      )AS(wl)  |  r-qv  BhA@]  >A  |  opivrj] 


161a  1-3  The  omission  in  o  is  most  probably  due  to  homoioteleuton 
(the  preceding  clause  ends  in  Kat  tw  fiao-iXu  avT-qs).  Where  namely  s3L 
coincide  with  r  in  including  a  clause  or  word  wanting  in  B,  it  is  improbable 
to  assume  that  o  has  reverted  to  B.  Whether  the  omission  in  B  is  likewise 
due  to  error,  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  The  error  may  just  as  well  have  occurred 
in  f£?g.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  owned  that  the  clause  rather  lags 
in  $?m.  Or  the  omission  in  o  (and  perhaps  also  in  B)  is  due  to  a  desire  for 
Condensation;  iz  go  still  further  by  omitting  vs.  396  entire  ||  Kat  KaOa-vep 
rsh  =  TJ5&$51  i?m  |i  e-n-oirjcre  A3L  =  niZ52  £?m-  The  others  assimilate  the  number 
to  that  of  the  verbs  in  vs.  a  ||  2  Xopiva  Kh<Xo/3va  rsuf  possibly  =  T~ijzb 
(comp.  "p"b);  or  o  is  an  error  for  e  (in  uncial  script);  Ae/xva  3L<\e/3va 
©AGS  (A  has  both  ft  and  /x:  Ae/?/xva)  =  5~jD2b  f§m,  e=—  in  unaccented 
closed  syllable,  h  construes  -rroieiv  with  the  accusative  (see  also  163a, 
1.  14-15),  hence  ty)v  Xopvav  (-v  Greek  accusative  ending),  but  leaves  to> 
/?aertAei  ||  4-6  If  the  Greek  translators  understood  their  Hebrew  as  well  as 
the  author  of  the  masoretic  accentuation  (comp.  EV.),  they  wrote:  Kat  e-rra- 
ra£ev  t?  iracrav  ttjv  yrjv  Trjv  opeivqv  Kai  T-qv  vaye/3  (or  Kat  tov  votov,  comp.  EV. 
and  the  South)  Kai  T-qv  Trehvqv  Kai  T-qv  aa-qSwO.  In  consequence  of  bad  exegesis  j 
the  upper  point  was  deleted ;  the  result  was  nacrav  tyjv  yrjv  Trjv  opeivqv  (terrain 
montuosam  3L)  and  still  further  by  a  change  of  construction  irao-av  T-qv  yrjv 
rr/s  opeivqs  (all  except  Kro) .    A  alone  with  its  insertion  of  ev  o-To/xart  £t<£ovs 
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K  L61a 


10 


KCLl  TOV  VOTOV  fCCLL 

ttjv  aar/hwO^  kcll 
tou?  (3aaikei<;  av- 

TOJV    KCLL  OV  KUT6- 


X 


vayeft  Kat  ttjv  Trehivqv  [[vaye/3  s]  nazeb  2L]]s  %  |  8  aarj&wd  KrS  1L]  acri&oiO  O  |  9/10 


|Jrov]>zJ]  UF  |  10/11  KareA(e)t7rov  fi]  KaTeAt7rev  UZ  |  14  £wv]  +  e£  avrwv  UF  j 


yr?v  r?7S  op(e)ivq<;  B  rell:  y??v  ev  o~to/mltl  $L<f>ov<;  tyjv  opuvqv  A  |  6/7  Kat  T77V 
TreStvr;  Kat  tov  votov]  kcu  tt]v  va/3at  Km  T77V  7reSetv>7V  B<£:  Kat  rrjv  vaye/3  koll  tyjv 
irehivqv  llA®AG£>  (&m  a  <j'  Kat  tov  votov)  :  Kat  tov  At/?a  Kat  T-qv  TreSivqv  C  j 
8  aarfiwO  BhCA©G]  aa^aO  C  :  ao-iSoO  A:  &  |  rovs  BhCeA©]  +  7ravTas 

A  et  sub       GS  J  9/10  avTcov  h  (3m  a'  a'  avruv)]  avTr??  BCeAOAGS  |  10  Kat] 


(from  vs.  39  ?)  between  yrjv  and  T77V  opuv-qv  shows  an  insight  into  the  correct 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  bad  exegesis  is 
to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  & ;  the  text  then  underlying  Kro  which  is 
preserved  in  its  integrity  in  II  implies  a  correction  based  perhaps  on  the 
version  from  which  voto?  was  derived.  In  the  immediate  ancestor  of  Kro 
namely  yr\v  T-qv  had  dropped  out,  either  by  homoioteleuton,  or  because  yrjv 
was  miswritten  ttjv  which  naturally  entrained  the  loss  of  r-qv.  Hebrew 
was,  of  course,  left  untranslated  by  either  version;  Origen  supplied,  pre- 
sumably from  Aquila,  tyjv  sub  ast;  what  resulted  was  unreadable  Greek: 
tv)v  irao-av  tyjv  y-qv,  hence  the  correction  in  A:  T-qv  -rrao-av  y-qv  ||  The  Hebrew 
order  nbsiOTI  is  preserved  everywhere  except  in  Kro.    Was  Kat 

tov  votov  an  afterthought,  i.e.  an  insertion  from  the  margin  which  was  put 
in  the  wrong  place?  Comp.  uf  with  their  doublet.  Doublets  are  said  to 
be  characteristic  of  Lucian  [[  2j3  was  transliterated  by  (H  as  vaye/3  which 
was  corrupted  in  BC  into  vaficu.  The  stages  are  as  follows:  vaye/3  Kat> 
vafiey  (so  71)  Kat>va/3eK  Kat>va/3e  Kat  >va/?at  Kat.  Kat  has  caused  the 
omission  of  a  final  k  in  a  preceding  place  name  quite  frequently;  just  as  on 
the  other  hand  ev  led  to  the  dropping  out  of  the  initial  v  of  a  name  following 
||  According  to  &m,  a  a-'  rendered  2jD  by  votos,  hence  the  votos  in  uf  by  the 
side  of  vaye/3  and  in  Kro  in  the  place  thereof  ||  C  apparently  found  An//  for 
HjD  II  nazeb  3L  is  a  corruption  from  nageb  ||  6  aarjSuiO]  written  in  some  copies 
acr^SwS  (spirantic  pronunciation  of  6  and  8) ;  hence  the  confusion  with  ?0|-*] 
in  <&;  the  reverse  occurs  likewise  ||  Is  ao->q8a6  due  to  r^v?  The  tendency 
to  change  the  plural  into  a  singular  may  be  witnessed  elsewhere;  comp. 
yaAiAa#  168a,  21/22.  Other  examples  are  available  ||  9  b!D  in  front  of 
Drr^b/J  which  was  wanting  in  the  koiv?7  was  supplied  by  Origen  ||  9/10 
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Xenrov  e£  avrco 
htaaecrwa  fxevov 
koli  irav  evTrveov 

15      Opevaev  kcli  ave- 
de/juaTtcrev'  ov  rpo- 
ttov  evereiXaro 
ic§  o       Ir/X'  :  41  kcli  e- 


X 


41 


avroiv  Kro  11]  avrrjs  S  |  10/11  KareX(e)t7rov  KslL]  KaTeAt7rev  ro  |  13  cvttvcov  K] 
€fX7rveov  r  |  14  kch  ^wvKr]  £w?7s  {vitam;  sequitur  et)  1L  ?  |  14/15  eiwXoOpevaev  K] 
e^oXoOpevaev  TO'.  ^(uXoBpevae  s:  e$u)Xo$pevaav  It  |  15/16  Kat  aveOe^aTiaev  Kr] 
>lt  |  aveOepxLTiaev  Krs]  avaOepjaTLaev  O  \  18  %  K]>r  |  18/19  Kat  €7rara£ev  I? 


18      1  |  18/19  Kat  e7rara£ev  ts]  Kat  aireKTUVtv  avrovs  ts  uf :  crwa7r€KT€tvev  avTOvs 


>omn  |  10/11  KaTeA.(e)i7rov  BhAG]  KareXet7rav  A  :  KareXipnrav  ©  |  11  e£  avroj 
h]  avrcuv  B<£C:  ev  avr??  A0AG&  (G  ev  —  avTrj  ,  sed  ponendus  est  obelus  ante 
ev  ut  in       |  12  Stacrecrwcr/xevov  A@]  (rea(D(Tp:evov  BhAG  |  14  Kat  £tov]  £a»7s  BC(£A 

et  sub  —  GS  :  e£  aur^s  A©  :  >h  |  14/15  e$<oXk6pev(rev  Be]  eiwXWp  evaav 
hCA®AG£  |  15/16  Katave^eiaaTio-ei/]>omn  |  18  Z^A  B  rell]>C  |  %A®  |  18/19 


avT(ov  KrolLuFh=D»"l(^Db';2)=a'  &  according  to  &m;  <!§  wrote  avTr)s= 
nWbti)-  The  translator  saw  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  in  the  last 
place  name  MYTlM  ,  TVV  aarjSoyO;  or,  if  we  are  charitable  enough,  in  yifc$n 
||  10  Kat  KrILuf,  an  innocent  addition,  not  warranted  by  lfym  ||  10/11  KareAt- 
7rov  (or  the  vulgar  form  KareXiwav  A;  its  consort  ©  inserts  a  parasitic  /x  in 
front  of  the  tt,  see  Helbing,  22).  The  singular  (rouzh)  =  p?m  (subject 
Joshua)  ||  11  avTwv  or  e£  avrwv  or  ev  avrr?  not  in  p?m.  The  former  (avrwv  or 
e£  avro)v)  would  correspond  to  Dnb  (comp.  8:22),  the  latter  to  ?"Q  (comp. 
10:30).  Probably  additions  due  to  reminiscence  of  the  parallel  passages  || 
12  Siaaeawo-pLevov  or  the  simplex  creo-wcr/xevov,  an  inner-Greek  variant  ||  13/14 
In  order  to  differentiate  tTUVfitl  b5  n»1  from  ^SDH  bS  ©  may 

have  written  irav  e/ATrveov  far)?,  although  11:11  where  there  was  more  cause 
for  differentiation  both  HJSD  and  n"J1I3D  are  rendered  indiscriminately 
e/xTrveov.  Origen  naturally  obelized  ^wr/?.  His  Greek  text  was  therefore 
akin  to  B.  Kr  have  -wav  e/x7rveov  Kat  £a>v;  perhaps  a  doublet,  i.e.  some 
translator  rendered  FP2TZ5D  by  £wv  (comp.  Deut.  20:16  omne  vivum  August, 
for  omnem  spirantem  %).  hA©  have  simply  nav  efx-n-veov;  A©,  however, 
introduce  e£  avr^s,  comp.  c£  avrwv  uf  (on  the  top  of  Kat  £wv);  the  phrase 
was  added  in  some  copies  on  the  basis  of  parallel  passages  ||  14/15  The 
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K  161a  Hara^ev  t?  airo  /ca-  X 

20      S?;?  ftapvi]'  km  e- 
o)?  <ya  ^V;?'  /cat  7ra- 
a-a*>  rr;^  <yr)V  70- 
foi/*  eft)?  77/9  7a- 

ftacov  ^ttclvtcls  42 
25      tou?  /3acrt\et9  tou- 


Kr]>3L  I  CTrara^ev  Kro]+avrovs  S  |  20  Kat  Kr]>3L  |  22/23  yo£ov  K]  yo&fx  r: 
yofxot,  O :  yoaofi  S :  yacrofx  3L  J  23  yr/s  K]  T775  ro  3L  :  prm  T77S  S  I  24  wavTas  Kro] 
prm  Kai  s  31 


iz  I  22/23  yo£oi/]  yoo-o/x  UF  |  23  yr7s]  rr/s  ufi  :  prm  tt?s  Z  |  24  7ravras]  prm 
Kat  UF  I  25  — 


Kat  C7raTa$ev  t£]  Kat  aireKruvev  avrovs  ti  A©AGS>  (absque  signis) :  >BhC(Efh  | 
20  Kai]  >omn  |  21  Kai]  Kat  rrjv  A  et  sub  •)*<•  G  (£  Kat  tantum  sub  habet): 
>BhCeA®  |  22  ttjv  yVv  CA©]  yrjv  AG£:  rVv  Bhe  |  22/23  yo£ov]  yoo"ov  CG 
cf .  & :  yoo-o/x  Bh<£A©A  |  23  yr7S  ®]  T7/s  B  rell  |  24  7rdVras]  7rao-as  A  (sic) :  prm 
Kat  omn  I  25  — 


sing,  and  plur.  as  in  the  case  of  Titf^n  ;  but  note  how  inconsistent  the 
codices  are  ||  15/16  Kat  aveOefxarcaev  KRUF  a  doublet.  avaOefiaTL^eiv  for 
D^fiil  is  more  literal  than  e$o\e9pevav.  Comp.  EV.  utterly  destroyed  with 
the  margin:  Heb.  devoted  ||  ava0e//,aricrev  o  without  the  augment  which  all 
the  others  have  ||  18  omitted  only  in  C  ||  18/19  The  Hebrew 
^HDin"1  is  resumptive  of  3?TZ5irp  Jl^^l  at  the  head  of  vs.  40.  A  translator 
like  <S  might  condense  the  text  if  he  chose.  The  clause  is  accordingly 
omitted  in  Bh€Cfh3L.  It  was  then  restored  by  the  recensions.  Origen 
wrote  Kat  a-n-eKTeivev  avrovs  t?.  Observe  that  the  ast  is  wanting  in  GSb.  Is 
that  the  reason  why  the  clause  is  retained  in  A®  ?  Origen's  wording  pene- 
trated also  into  uf  (iz  omit  Kat  and  write  a-vva-n-eKTeLvev ,  so  as  to  indicate 
that  the  verb  is  resumptive  and  that  the  clause  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
summary).  In  the  recension  underlying  Kr  the  clause  is  rendered  Kat 
€7raTa£ev  is;  apparently  from  another  source.  Observe  the  difference  in  the 
verb  and  the  retention  or  omission  of  the  object.  An  exegetical  difference 
and  perhaps  even  a  textual  variation  underlie  the  two  renderings.  Origen 
read  DD^I  with  and  took  the  suffix  to  refer  to  the  kings  mentioned  in 
vs.  40.  Accordingly  he  employs  the  verb  airoKruvuv .  The  other  recension 
possibly  read  PD^I  and  took  as  its  object  the  afore-mentioned  localities; 
hence  -jraracrauv  \\  20  The  idiomatic  1  in  is  expressed  in  Kr,  but 

left  untranslated  in  the  remainder  of  the  witnesses.    In  this  instance  the 
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K  1616  TOf?  Kai  [rr]v  <yr)v^  X 

avrcov  [e\a/3ei>] 
i?  et?  aira^  [o  70C/0] 
0  cru^[e7roXe-] 
5      /jl€l  to)  irj[X :  !€7e-]  1  XI 


1616    4  o  Kro]>S  |  0s  Ko]  +  lrj\  rsil  |    4/5  avvewoXeixr)  o  I  5/7  eyei/ero 


1616    1  tovtovs]  avroiv  U/fi  :  >Z  I  3  o  yap]oTL  UF  |  4  o  0?  ulF]>pt  |  0s] + 


1616  1  toutods  AGS']  avT(ov  BhCC  I  rovrous  Kai]  avrov  (•)  tov<s  Kara  A©  j 
2  eAa/3ev  CA®AG£]  «raTa£cv  Bh€fh  |  3  o  yap]  on  BhA©AGS  |  4  o  <9s  he]  + 
lijX  B©AG£:  >€A  |  5  lyX  Bh€efhA©]+  43Kai  aveaTpe^ev  Is  as  yaAyaAa  A: 


recension  represented  by  Kr  goes  further  than  Origen  in  imitating  the 
Hebrew.  But  the  1  in  "p3?2j  "3?1  is  left  out  even  in  Kr  ||  21  Kai  expressing 
the  1  of  P?m  both  in  the  recension  underlying  KrIL  and  in  Origen.  The 
latter  also  inserted  rrjv  to  express  pl^ ,  both  words  being  prefixed  by  an 
ast.  In  this  instance  (contrast  above  on  11.  4-6)  the  second  ttjv  is  wanting 
not  only  in  A,  but  also  in  G.  The  introduction  of  Kai  is  in  this  case  not  a 
matter  of  idiom,  but  of  text  and  exegesis.  If  we  omit  the  conjunction,  the 
land  of  Goshen  as  far  as  Gibeon  is  tantamount  to  the  territory1  between 
Kadesh  and  Gaza.  See  Gemoll,  Grundsteine  zur  Geschichte  Israels,  1911, 
35  f.  ||  22  r-qv  yrjv  was  apparently  written  by  ©  (comp.  C);  yrjv  dropped  out 
subsequently  through  error  (hence  B  and  its  consorts)  l[  22/23  The  name 
became  in  Greek  transliteration  yoaov  (so  C  and,  of  course,  Origen); 
the  corruptions  noted  above  all  admit  of  easy  explanation  l|  23  Here  r-qs 
(against  y^s  K®;  s  has  both:  rr)s  y??s)  undoubtedly  represents  the  original  l| 
24  The  1  of  Wtm  is  expressed  by  all  except  Kro.  It  is  the  1  of  summing  up 
and  might,  of  course,  be  missed  even  in  Hebrew  ||  25  — 

1616  1  rovTovs  =  nb^tl  was  written  both  by  Origen  and  by  the 
parallel  recension  (KrIL);  @  wrote  avrw  (B  and  its  consorts),  £?g  apparently 
read  DITDb/J  for  nbtfH  □"Ob'/SH .  The  kolvt)  reading  found  its  way  into 
uf  (the  omission  in  z  is  due  to  condensation)  [|  A©  unite  in  presenting  a 
worthless  reading:  avrov  Tovs  =  av  TovTovs  =  av[T<Dv]  tovtovs,  a  sort  of  a 
doublet;  Kara  is  a  corruption  from  Kai  r\_r)v]  ||  eAa/3ev  =  "]j5  P?m  which 
reading  penetrated  also  into  €  is  common  to  both  recensions;  @  wrote 
e7raTa£€v  =  TCn ,  comp.  vs.  40  ||  3  o  yap  KrIL  against  on  in  the  remainder; 
a  striving  after  less  slavish  Greek  ||  4  The  omission  of  ZrjX  in  Ko  and  else- 
where is  in  all  probability  due  to  condensation  in  view  of  the  presence  of 
the  word  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  With  ZyX,  also  o  0s  disappeared  in  eA. 
Much  liberty  was  taken,  it  appears,  with  the  divine  names  ||  5  The  converse 
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K  l()\b  Ncto  8e  o>?  [  77*01;-] 

aev  iafSifx  |  (3aai-  ] 
Xew  aaco\  p  airea-^ 
rikev  Trpo  \  ?  L<t)fta(3  I 
10     ftaaiXea  fia^pcov^ 

8e  cos  r]Kov(T€v  Kr]  to?  Se  rjKOvaev  it  |  7  ia/3ip.  K]  Lafiuv  R:  a&l'r  it  |  8/9  a7r€crTi- 
Aev  K]  aTreorretAtv  o:  awearetXe  rs  |  9  ico/3a/3  r]  iroban  it  |  10/13  pxxpoiv — 
/?tttriA.€a]  >S  I   10  papcov  Kro]  apxtppcov  it  |  12  aopLopwv  Kro]  tro/xoppcov  it  | 

tr;A  UF  I  5  too  tr/A  uf]  olvtols  iz  |  7  ia/3ip,  ]  uxftw  UF  |   10  pja[pwv\  )  /xaScov  UF  | 


+  43-X-  Kat  avecrrpeij/ev  is  kcu  mas  tr?A  p,€T  aurov  eis  7r0A.ep.0v  €is  7-771/  7rapep,/3oXr)V  eis 
yaAyaAa  :  [[eis  7roAep,ov  ]  >  5]]  G5?  |  5/7  eyevero  8e  cos]  cos  Se  omn  |  7  ia/3ip] 
ia/3eiv  h1®  AGS* :  ia£eis  Bh*eA:  a/?is  C  |  7/8  ia/3.  ^ao-t[Aevs]  ]  /SacriAevs  ia/3  . 
h  |  9  ico/3a/3  B  rell]  icoa/?  A:  icopap,  h  J  10  p.a[pcov]  ]  p,appcov  B:  pappov  C:  apxxp- 


process  of  condensation  may  be  witnessed  in  iz  which  replaces  rco  IrjX  by 
avrois  |[  Verse  43  exists  only  in  Origen's  recension  (GS;  in  an  abbreviated 
form  in  A),  eis  TroXe/xov  G  which  C  rightly  omits  is  merely  a  scribal  error. 
The  same  verse  is  found  repeated  in  p?m  in  this  very  chapter,  vs.  15  (the 
preceding  vs.  14  likewise  ends  in  bfcOw^b  DnbD).  As  the  verse  there  is 
found  in  ro  (alongside  with  the  codices  representing  Origen's  recension; 
Lagarde  prints  against  his  own  manuscript  on  the  authority  of  Maes  an 
obelus,  but  G  has  an  ast;  the  verse  is  also  extant  in  Bb?c?ms€fh),  it  may  be 
concluded  that  K  likewise  had  it.  In  front  of  \&+\  *Vi\,  as  Lagarde 
informs  us,  there  may  be  seen  in  his  Syriac  manuscript  an  erasure  covering 
a  word  of,  as  it  seems,  four  letters;  perhaps  it  was  j-Sj-a^  =  as  iroX^ov 
G  in  vs.  43  ||  5/7  of  course,  read  "'2 TTl  with  ?©m  which  he  rendered 
somewhat  freely  cos  Se  rjKovaev;  Kruf  (but  not  it,  nor  Origen)  express  ^FTl  || 
7  The  ia/3(e)iv  of  the  two  recensions  (in  K  p  is  a  miswritten  v)  is,  of  course, 
the  result  of  reverting  to  Wn)  nevertheless,  we  may  be  reasonably  certain 
that  wrote  lajSiv  likewise  and  that  ia/?eis  in  the  B  texts  (also  in  A)  is  due 
to  assimilation  with  ta/fys  "JO"1 ;  hence  perhaps  the  transposition  in  h: 
fiaaiXevs  ia/3eis  acrcop.  In  proper  names,  assimilation  of  one  name  to  another 
led  to  error  ||  9  ico/3a/3  which  escaped  disfigurement  in  the  B  texts  became 
icoa/3  in  A  through  assimilation  to  Joab,  and  icopap,  in  h  through  assimilation 
to  J  (eh)  oram  (graphic  similarity  of  P  and  B,  and  of  ft  and  p) ;  a  sort  of 
conflate  of  iwfiafi  and  icopap,  is  iroban  =  ipufiap,  \\  10  "pTJ  Mm  is  found  in 
Origen,  whence  it  penetrated  into  uf,  whereas  KRit  kept  the  Koiv-q  reading. 
The  latter  in  the  form  p,apcov  (in  pxippoiv  the  gemination  is  inner-Greek; 
apuppoiv  with  a  dittographed  after  /?ao-iA.ea)  is  what     wrote,  and  goes  back 
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K  1616  Kat  /3[acri\ea]  XI 

ao/jLopo)v  [/cat  7r/)o?] 

ftaaiXea  a£[uf>  2/cai  2 
7T/D0?  tou?  [/SacrtXet?] 
15      tow?  /caT[a  CTtSa)-] 

et?  Ti]v  o\^pivi)v\ 

13  a[£t<£]  K]  a£r)<f>  S:  a£i/z  H  :  £i<£  ro  I  17  optvrjv  ro]  opeivrjv  S  |  18  rrjv  K]  prm 


13  a£[i<£]  ]  ia£i<£(W>7<£  z)UF  I  14  rovs]>p  [  18  rrjv  ]  prm  eis  |  21  -vepoiO  i  | 


(p)wv  pxtSoov  A®AG<&  I  12  ao/xopoov]  ao/Jbcpwy  A®AG  r^i^  *Q  *  crvfxoiav 
BhC:  samo'an  efh  |  13  a£[«£]  ]  a£et<£  Bhe:  o-t<£  C:  aXi^>  A©:  ao-Xa<£  G&: 
Xao-a<^>  A  |  18  tt^v]  prm  as  omn  |  a[pa/?a]  hCAGS:  pa(3a  Befh:  pa/?a0  A: 
pa/SaOa  ©  |  18-20.  Kat  7rpos  tods  a.7ro  (3oppa  cf .  Sm  a1  cr1  Kat  7rpos  rovs  /3ao-tAas 


to  ffia  =  "p'fcHa  12:20  where  it  is  combined  with  "plEtE  ||  12  The  readings 
of  the  two  recensions,  o-o/xopwv  and  o-o/xepwv,  unless  corrupted  from  0-eju.epwv, 
presuppose  "il/Jtlj  in  the  place  of  "i"l7J'jj .  The  B  texts  have  o-v/xowv, 
comp.  12:20.  If  the  reading  be  correct  (it  is  quite  possible  that  it  is  cor- 
rupted from  avfxpiiiv  or  avpiopwy) ,  the  translator  read  "p3?7JTU  (2  and  1  were 
similar  in  a  transitional  alphabet  after  y  had  been  opened  at  the  top)  || 
13  ax<ra</>  of  Origen  (Xao-a<£  A  is  faulty)  =  "|"jj!D^  but  aXo-a<£,  I  believe, 
was  also  written  by  <S.  Owing  to  the  similarity  of  pronunciation  between 
<f>  and  spirantic  (3  (comp.  above  a  remark  on  0  and  8),  aXcra<£  was  mis- 
written  axo-afi  and  then  by  assimilation  to  the  name  H"1!^  =  ax0^  a£Lft 
(which  underlies  a£tp.  31),  a£t$,  a£t$  (£  miswritten  as  £).  Through  haplo- 
graphy  after  /foo-tAea,  the  initial  a  dropped  out,  the  scribe  having  in  mind 
£t<£,  J*pT .   axL<j>  A©  is  a  cross  between  a^o-a^  and  a£i<£  ||  15/16  In  P?g, 

inn  $m  appeared  as  nron^n  ]T\TC    the  current  Greek  text 

was  retained  by  both  recensions  ||  18  eis  which  is  omitted  by  K  alone  should 
be  restored  ||  The  dropping  of  the  initial  a  in  apafta  (BCfh)  is  not  original, 
but  proceeded  from  the  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  a  as  the  Hebrew 
article  (H)  which  indeed  would  be  redundant  after  the  Greek  article.  pa/3a 

T 

made  certain  scribes  think  of  Rabbah  (in  Ammon) ;  hence  pa/3a6  A  pafiaOa 
(with  dittographed  a;  a7reravn  follows)  ©  ||  18/20  Kat  7rpos  tovs  airo  fioppa 
KrILuf  is  derived,  as  we  may  gather  from  <Sm  (where  read  with  Field 
j-fcSg-^),  from  a  a'  and  represents,  in  agreement  with  P?m,  the  parallel  to 
rovs  Kara  <nBo)va  rrjv  peyaXrjv  @.   Note  again  that  the  second  element  of  the 
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K  1616  /cat  TTjV  a  |  pa/3a  /cat  |  X  I 

7T/00?  TOf|  ?  airo  /3op- 1 
20      pa'  airev\  avTL  xe~\ 
vepeO^ '  tc[ai  ev  rr/j 
irehivr)'  /c[at  et?  | 
(f)evvae8\  cop-  /cat] 

as  R  3k  |  20/21  xevepeO  Ks  It]  ^evvepe^r:  ^evvapeO  O  |  22/23  kcu  as  <£a/i/tteS[a>p] 
K]  /<eu  €is  cf>evaveO$u)p  {fit  in  faenanetdor)  11 :  <recf>eva  ev8<up  O :  ae<f>ecrva  evSoop  Y : 


22  Kai  ]prm  /cat  as  aecfjevva  (<recj>eva  fz)    |   23  <£evi/aeS[top]  ]  cf^evvaevSwp  i  : 


rovs  Kara  fioppav  (1.  U=p^  Vsldo^;  cf.  Ccg)]>omn  |  20/21  [xe]vepe# 
hC©AGS  (Zjia)  :  x^epeOec  A:  Kei/epwtf  Be  |  21/22  [«/  rr?]  TreStv^]  as  to  ttcW 
Jas]>A]]  omn  |  23  <£evvaeS[<op]  ]    ^emeSSwp  B:  fenadar  e:   <j>avavTo)p  C: 


doublet  comes  in  at  a  posterior  place  j|  20  a7r£vavrt  =  for  2jD  J^m; 

left  uncorrected  by  both  recensions  ||  20/21  rri^DS  for  nil23  KtvepuO  Be 
(the  k  may  be  a  test  of  originality;  as  the  older  pre-Septuagintal  loan-words 
prove,  ID  was  transliterated  as  k,  T\  as  r,  and  3  as  7r;  comp.,  however, 
XevepwO  i);  all  the  other  texts  have  xevvePe@i  the  form  singularized  and 
accomodated  to  other  passages.  The  double  v  (ro)  is,  of  course,  correct; 
XtvvaptO  o  with  a  is  certainly  defensible,  but  may  be  an  inner-Greek  variant 
due  to  similarity  of  sound  (a  source  of  frequent  error  transforming  a  singular 
into  a  plural  in  verb-forms  and  vice  versa);  xevePe@@L  A  is  assimilated  to 
XtpeOOi  Orn^)  ||  22  7T€Slv7]  Kr2Luf  for  irehiov  was  apparently  taken  from  one 
of  the  three,  COmp.  j^ASn^No  &m  on  /ecu  as  ttjv  apa/?a  II  22/23  as  <pev- 
vaeScop]  For  Tn  ftlSD  S?m,  $s  probably  read  "fin  nSD ,  comp.  12:23. 
Origen  wrote  va</>e#Swp  (from  which  vac^eSSwp,  va<£eSa>p  were  easily  developed) 
=  tali^l  comp.  riE^Ij  17:11.    In  view  of  patera  B  in  the  passage 

just  mentioned  which  it  is  easy  to  correct  into  va<£era,  I  believe  that  the 
original  of  @  had  vacfrerSayp,  and  that  it  was  corrupted  through  transposition 
into  c£av£r8o>p  or  ^erarSwp  (comp.  ?o?ids  5  here)  to  which  all  the  other 
variants  are  reducible.  eSSwp  may  stand  for  ev  S<op  (comp.  ro  and  uf)  = 
TO  •  e  may,  however,  represent  an  original  0;  then,  of  course,  va<f>e$- 
Bo)p  (with  0)  was  the  original.  The  corrupt  reading  was  retained  by  the 
K  texts.  o-e<f>eva  evSwp  o  is  corrupted  from  es  (  =  as)  <f>evacv&o)p;  in  r  an 
irrational  o-  was  inserted:  aecj^eava.  uf  have  the  correct  <re<£e(v)ra  by  the 
side  of  as  ||  24/25  K  shares  with  r  an  omission  which  is  clearly  due  to 
homoioteleuton.  &  joined  the  last  word  of  vs.  2  to  vs.  3;  the  translator's 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  thus  reveals  itself  as  exceedingly  poor.  Certainly 
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K  1616  a?  rov?  [7ra/oa\t-]  XI 

25      ou?  3^oppa[tOf?  #at]  3 
afjLopp^aiovS'  tcai 
[euato]u?  *;at  te- 
[ySouo-JatOf?  Kat 
[  <£e/o]e£eow  tov? 
5      [ez;  t]o>  opt*  /cat  ^er- 

[Tato]f?  TOf?  f7TO 


Kat  ets  vacfreO&wp  s  |  25  ^oppaious  Kr  51]  prm  rovs  xamvatovs  a7ro  avaroAwv  Kat 
tovs  7rapaAious  [[xaraveovs  °  I  a7r  °H  os  I  X°PPaLOVIS  ^ro  ^  XOLPaLOV?  s 

162a  2  emtovs  r]  eucheos  %  |  3  -cuovs  Krs]  -e'ovs  o  |  4  -e[£eovs  Ko] 
-e£atovs  rs  I  5  opt  K]  opei  R  |  8  y^v  R]  r-qv  31  |  /xowaav  K]  poooow  S :  (3o)d>aav  r : 

cfxxvvaevSwp  Z  :  <£evaev8a>p  rell  [  24/25  [7rapaAt]oi;s]  +  xammioi;s  a7r0  avaroXcuv 
Kat  ets  rous  7rapaAtovs 

162a  [apoppjatovs]  prm  rows  j  2-8  tous  ^erTatov?  rovs  n7ro  t^v  eprjfxov  eis 
T77V  jxacr^op.  •  Kat  rous  <£epe£atous  rous  ev  rcu  opet  ■  Kat  rovs  Leftovo-cuovs  tovs  ev 

505ZUL3  &  :  va^eSSojp  h  :  va^eSwp  A*G*  :  va^tOSiop  A^AG1  (0  superscr)  | 
24  — 

162a  8  ets  rovs  7rapaAtov?  ^avavatous  a7ro  avaroAoov  Kat  as  tovs  7rapaAtoi;s 
apoppatou?  Kat  euatous  Kat  LefiovaaLOvs  kcu  </>epe£atous  rovs  ev  tw  opei  ■  Kat  tovs 
^CTratovs  rov?  v7ro  tt)v  ep^pov  eis  t^v  pao*evpav  [Jcratovs,  Lefiovo-cuovs,  <£epe£atous] 
cf)epe£aiov<;7  evaiovs,  ufiovcraiovs  C  j  ep^pov]  +  ev  tod  opet  C :  -f-  Kat      |  pao-evpav 


^EKfi  DTDl  rTTOE  "TOSH  D^/J  cannot  mean  "  by  the  sea  the  Canaan- 

ite  at  the  east,  and  by  the  sea  the  Amorite  the  translator  covered  up  the 
awkwardness  of  the  Hebrew  by  the  use  of  a  Greek  adjective:  7rapaXtos. 
Neither  of  the  two  recensions,  however,  dared  to  alter  the  text,  though  the 
correct  translation  was  available  in  a  (comp.  Bm).  i-oa^ojio  of  <S  may  seem 
to  be  a  slight  adaptation  to  P?m;  but  probably  it  is  an  error  (a  likewise 
omits  the  1)  ||  25  The  Horites  (concerning  whom  see  E.  Meyer,  Die 
Israeliten,  330-345;  Gemoll,  loc.  cit,  349  ff.)  are  peculiar  to  the  K  recension; 
textually,  "Hf!  is  a  pendant  to  later  on  ||  The  order  of  the  nations  after 
the  Amorites  is  the  same  in  Origen  (and  thence  also  in  uf)  as  in  P?m:  *XST\ , 
^"PS ,  ^CUT ,  ,  while  the  K  recension  follows  the  order  of  the  current 
Greek  texts:  ^H,  ^C*Dn ,  ^P3 ,  *T\T]  (C  alone  deviates  from  the  order  of 
the  B  texts  with  an  arrangement  of  its  own) .  While  uf  reintroduce  the 
Hebrew  order,  their  text  is  complicated  in  that  they  retain  with  ^nn, 
though  they  place  it  first,  all  that  follows  in  the  form  of  B  (with  the 
readings  ep^ov  and  pao-<^ou),  while  after        which  they  place  last  they 
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K  162a  \TVV]  ^prjfiov  et? 

|  7r/i^]  fjiococrav  : 
[4Kat  e^7]\0ov  at  ira- 
10      [pe/jL^{3o\aL  avrco 

[/cat  o]t  {3aai\€i<$  av 


fiouxrav  o:  fMiao-oa/JL  1L  |  9  ^[  Kr  |  9/10  at  7rape/x/3oAat  avrwv  [[at]  e  o]J  Kr]  avrot 

to)  opa  •  /<at  Ton?  evatov?  tou?  V7ro  ttjv  aeppuov  ets  T77V  fiaaarjcfiaO  [[rous  2°]  > 
U  |  as  l°]>iz  |  T77V  l°]>p  |  pxx(T(f)opi]  fxaa-cftoi/x  U  |  tovs  ev  rco  opa  2°]>iz  |  fia<r- 

B<£]  [xaaeyejx  C  :  p,acre/xp,a0  ll  :  fmar]4>a  h2J]  BhC©  :  as  tous  7rapaA.tous 
^avavatovs(-)  a-7ro  ai/aroAw  Kat  as  toi>s  7rapaAtovs  afxoppatovs  •  koll  tous 
XerratousO)  Kat  (^epe^atovsO)  Kat  te/Joixraiovs  tovs  ev  tw  opei  *  Kat  tovs  evaiovs 
vrro  tt)v  aep/xwv  as  rrjv  /Aaao-qfa  '  [[a/xoppatovs  sup  ras  Aa?]  yavavaiowi  A*  j 
<jf>epe£atcws]  prm  tous  ®  |  V7ro]  prm  tovs  A©  |  T77V  2°]  y^v  A  |  pxiaarjcfia] 
Haa<Tr)cl>a6  A  J]  A® AGS  (1.  j-oaioj  pro  i-oa^c|]o)  |  8  jt  ®  |  9/10  at  7ra[pep,]/?oAat 


give  what  follows  the  Hexaplar  form  (with  the  readings  aepp-wv  and  //,ao-- 
ar](f)a$).  Hence  uf  =  Kr+ Hexaplar  modifications  worked  into  that  recen- 
sion. Note  how  "inn  is  added  both  to  ^"PS  and  ^D^Q"1 ,  to  the  former  in 
conformity  with  the  K  recension,  to  the  latter  in  accordance  with  the 
Hebrew  ||  7  eprj/nov  is,  of  course,  an  inner-Greek  error  for  epp,wv  ||  8  y-qv 
r  comp.  Trjv  y-qv  A  is  to  be  restored  everywhere  in  the  place  of  rrjv. 
What  favored  the  change  of  r  to  T  was  the  circumstance  that  Mizpah 
occurs  elsewhere  as  a  city  ||  How  HS-I'J  was  transliterated  by     hides  itself 

t  :  • 

in  the  kolvt)  variants  which  are  at  first  sight  baffling  especially  if  we  include 
the  variants  in  vs.  8  (163a,  1.  7),  though  P?m  points  there  HS^/J  : 

B(£  h  <£Kros3L  uf 

fiaaev/xav  fxaae/x/xad  /mcrexe/x,  /J-ooxrau  (3(vwcrav  fiouaav  fitoocrav  fiaacroa/x  fxa<T<po/j. 
fjiaaawx    fJ-acroJX  fxaacpav  fxacrcpa/j.  /xaacpav  ixa<xri<pa  jj,oa(pa  /xaacpoa/x 

In  the  lower  line,  s  comes  near  the  Hexaplar  form  (p,ao-o-?7<£a(0))  which  (see 

above)  is  found  in  uf  in  the  first  place  by  the  side  of  the  other  form.  The 

Hexaplar  form  may  be  paralleled  elsewhere  in  the  Greek  Bible;  in  this  book 

comp.  18:26  fmaa-qpn  (B),  fxaaa-r)4>a  (GA)  (ro&A©  have,  however,  fxaa(f)a). 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  form  (confusion  with  J""n2£l2?)-    It  is  clear, 

T  ..  - 

however,  that  the  kolvt]  forms  shown  in  the  table  exhibit  no  trace  of  rj.  It  is 
just  as  manifest  that  in  the  three  columns  on  the  left  the  silent  —  is  repre- 
sented by  e,  whereas  in  the  remaining  columns  to  the  right  no  vowel 
corresponds  to  it  at  all.  With  a  view  to  the  reading  of  C,  the  reading  of  h 
(with  one  <r)  in  the  lower  line  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  B  (with 
double  o-) ;  moreover,  w  stands  for  o  which  latter  was  a  graphic  error  for  e. 
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K  162a 

I  tcov^  fxer  avroo 

XI 

[cocr7r]e/o  77  cl/jl/jlos 

[tt/?  0^a\a(T<T7)$  too 

15 

[7r\??]#er  Kat  lttitol 

[/cat  a^pfiara  tto\- 

[Xa  acf)^o8pa'  5 kcli 

5 

[(Twe^ftaXov  ttclv- 

3L  |  15  -$a  Ks]  -drj  r  (per  compendium  o)  |  18  [o-vve]/3aXov  Kro]  o-vvrjXOov  s2L  | 


ar)c)>aO  U1  (<r  SUperscr)lt  ]  fiaaa-LcpaO  p  :  fxacrrj4>a$  U*Fjj  9  ^  |  14  r?7S  OaXaa- 
<rr)S  ]  prm  17  e7rt  to  x^Aos  [[17  ]>fi  |  e7rt  ]  irapa  pj  |  17  |  18  [avve]f3aXov  ] 
avvqXOov  I  20  7raoeye-]  eye-  iz 

avrajv]  avrot  omn  |  12  avrw  B  rell]+Aaos  7roAvs  A  et  sub  $5$  G&  |  14  [rr}<; 
6]aXao-ar)S  BliCC]  prm  77  evn  to  x^Aos  [[evrt]  Trapa  A]]  A©AG&  |  15-17  Kai— 


On  the  other  hand,  in  the  upper  line  B  with  -av  is  correct,  and  C  with  -e/x, 
corrupt,  x  is  apparently  a  mistake  for  cf>  to  which  the  consonants  of  Bh  in 
the  upper  line  also  seem  to  lead,  fx  stands  for  (3,  and  so  does  v;  the  latter 
interchange  clearly  points  to  the  spirantic  pronunciation  of  (3,  and  this 
shows  that  the  original  was  <f>.  Hence  we  obtain  /xao-e^>av  as  the  reading 
underlying  BhCE.  As  for  that  of  the  K  recension,  its  correct  form  appears 
to  be  preserved  in  fxao-4>av  Ko  (and  with  v  corrupted  to  fi  in  r;  v,  however, 
should  be  deleted,  comp.  21;  it  was  introduced  from  the  parallel  passage 
where  it  belongs  of  right:  accus.  ending)  in  the  lower  line;  /mo-^oa/x,  uf  is 
a  cross  between  //.ao-<£a/x  and  fiao-<j>o/x  uf  upper  line;  the  a  is,  of  course, 
correct;  /xao-crao//,  2L<Mao-oaa<//.ao-<£a/x,  (o<<£).  The  form  underlying  the 
readings  of  Kr  in  the  upper  line  was  clearly  /Aooow</xo<£o-av<//.oo-c£av  comp. 
poo-fa  2L  lower  line</xe^>o-a(v) </xeo-<£a(v)  (o<e)  ||  10-12  In  the  place  of 
DtTjM/J  19m,  P?g  read  DPTDb'J ,  hence  avrot  Kat  ot  /SacrtAets  avrwv,  which 
Origen  allowed  to  stand.  Not  so  the  K  recension  (all  except  2L)  which 
inserted  at  7raoe//,/?oAai  avT(ov=UTT^TV2  ,  but  in  the  process  lost  avrot  =  U7~i  [j 
13  in  WJ ,  which  is  an  apposition  to  DSTifiE ,  naturally  was  wanting  in 
l^g;  it  found  a  place  in  the  Hexapla  (a  mechanical  procedure  which  may  be 
paralleled  in  other  cases),  but  not  in  the  K  recension  ||  14  Origen  likewise 
inserted  TS^  b%  TIT^  which  &  did  not  read  or  else  omitted  by  way  of 
condensation.  No  signs  were  used  by  him,  hence  the  presence  of  the  plus 
in  A©.  It  was  also  introduced  in  uf  ||  18  awe/SaXov  Kro  and  Origen. 
From  an  unknown  source,  since  a  a,  according  to  Maes,  wrote  (not  w/xoAo- 
y77o-av — the  Greek  is  his  from  the  Syriac — but)  awecfuDvrjo-av  (comp.  6  Gen. 
14:3;  a  has  there  o-wzfiaXov,  whereas  a'  writes  awrjXOov).    All  the  other 


The  K  Text  of  Joshua  17 

[t€?  ot]  ftaaiXeis  ov-  Kl 
20      [  Tot    ]at  Trapeye- 

[VOVT  ]  O  67Tt  TO  ai»- 

[to  /cajt  Trapevefia- 
[Xov  e]7rt  tou  u£a- 
[to?  /jL^apoov  iroXe- 

25        [/Lt?;0"atj  7T/30?  t^V  • 

6  Kat  €t7rei^      7r/)o?  6 
«r  /it;  (f)o/3r]dr)<; 
airo  TrpocrcoTrov  av- 
tcov  on  avpio 
5      tt]V  copav  ravrrj 
irapaSiSco/jLL  av- 


22/23  7rapeve/3a[Aov]  Kro^L]  -f-  em  to  auTO  S  j  24  pxipuv  Kro]  p,epp<ov  2L:  fxeppwfx  S 
1626    1  f  Krs  [  et7rev  Krs]  et7T£  O  |  2  <f>o/3r)9r)S  K]  cf)o(3r)6ei<;  ro:  00077?  S  |  6  7ra- 

1626    5  rr)  (opa  TavT-q  iz  I  6  7rapa8t8(jo/xi]  prm  cyoo  |  IrjX]  prm  (tcov  pt) 

o-^o8pa]>efh  |  17  If  ©  |  18  [H  #xAoi/  AG&]  avvrjXOov  B  rell  |  19/20  ov[toi] 
hA©AG£]  avToi  B  :  aurwv  <£fh  |  19/21  ovTOt  Kat  TrapeyeiWTo]  >  €  |  21/23  CTrt 
to  av[To  Ka]t  7rapeve(3a  Xov  BhC<£]  ^  AGS  :  7rpos  avTOv  Kat  irapevefiaXov 

€7Tt  TO  aVTO  A  I   €7Tt  TO  aVTO  ©  |  24  [pjaptov]  pxipp<DV  BC<E  I   /Xapp(0/X  h1  I  fAtpptoV 

AA&  (^or^5)  :  /xeppw  ®  :  fieppoip,  h*G  |  25  7rpos]  tov  omn  (sed  ^  n  nnS  5) 

1626  1  If  BhA©  |  4  avptofv]  B  rell]  prm  ttjvG  |  5  T77V  wpav  TavTr/M 
[[t^v]>G]]  A©AGS]^Bh  |  6  7rapa8t8cop:t]  prm  cyco  omn  [  6-8  avTOvs  TCTp. 


texts  (B,  uf,  sll,  also  A©)  have  awrjXOov.  Hebrew  *n3?TH  II  19/20  cnrroi  B 
(comp.  clvtwv  <£)  undoubtedly  an  error  for  ovtoi  ||  B  and  its  consorts  place 
*n)T  after  ;  so  also  the  K  recension.   Origen  changed  the  order  to 

accord  with  P?m.  The  uncertainty  of  position  led  some  scribes  to  write  e-m 
to  avTo  twice,  both  before  and  after  Kat  7rapeve(3aXov;  so  s  and  apparently 
the  archetype  of  A©,  only  that  A  changed  the  first  into  7rpos  avTov,  while 
©  omitted  Kat  7rapevefiaXov  €7rt  to  avTo  through  homoioteleuton  [j  24  The 
transliteration  of  Di"l"J  (comp.  also  1626,  1.  17)  oscillates  between  /xappwp, 
(pjappwv,  pxipoiv)  and  /xeppw/x,  (/>teppa»v,  /xeppw) .  The  former  was  written  by 
and  retained  by  Kro,  the  latter  apparently  belongs  to  Origen.  Either  pre- 
supposes Di^lU  ;  for  the  a  of  @  comp.,  e.g.,  /xa^avape^  Deut.  3:17  B  ||  25 
7rpos  ly)X  expresses  the  Hebrew  more  faithfully  than  tov  IrjX  which  6  wrote 
and  which  Origen  apparently  suffered  to  remain 

1626   4/5  avptov  Tt]v  transposed  in  G,  an  error  ||  6  eyw  was  left  out  by 


K  L62a 


1626 
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TOf?  T6Tp07T(O- 

fxevovs  evavTio 

lrjX>  •    TOf?  ITTTTOVS 

civtcdv  vevpo/co- 
TT-qaeiS'  fcai  ra  ap- 

fJLCLTCL  CLVTCDV  /CClTa- 

tcavaeLS  irvpt'  1 /cat 
rjXdev  o  Xao?'  /ecu 
7ra?  o  Xao?  o  7to\€/jll- 

(TT7)<;'   €7T  GIVTOVS  6- 
7TL  TO  vB(Op^  fiapco 

e^airetva'  /cat  e- 
Treaov  eir  avrovs 


XI 


7 


paSiSw/JLi  K]  prm  eyw  rIL  |  2/3  Terpoiruip.f.vovs  Ks]  T€rpo7rofxevovs  ro  |  9  117 A 
KroU]  prm  viwi/  s  |  11  -Triqaus  Krs]  -rr-qais  o  |  14  o  Aaos  K]  is  rH  |  17  /xapwfv] 
Kro]  fxeppwv  3L  :  fxepp(i)fx  S  |  18  e^amva  R  |  18/19  €7T€0-oi>  Ks]  €7r€(rei/  O  :  C7re7recr€i/ 

Dtwv  |  14  ^[  |  o  Aaos]  t9  |  18/19  €7reaov]  e7r€7re(rev  U  :  e7T€7re<rov  rell 

hA©AG5?]^B  |  avTovg]  7ravTas  auTovs  A  et  sub  G<£  j  7/8  Terpo7ra)/xevovs 
B  rell]  TeTpw/xevovs  A  :  ^iNi^I  Sb  (^*N>  ft-o  &m)  |  8  eravrio[v]  B  rell]  crav™ 
h  |  9  117 A]  Prm  T0V  B  °f  •  :  Prm  vl(0V  A©A  et  sub      G  :  prm  7rai/Tos 

h  |  11,  13  -nereis,  -Kawas]  pi.  <&  |  13  Trvpt]  prm  ev  Bh©  |  ^[  BhA®G  |  14  o 
Aaos]  ti  omn  \  16  C7T  avrovs  BhCCA©]  prm  /xer  atn-ou  AG  et  sub  •)*(•<£  |  17 
/xapa>[i/]  ]  pxippwv  B&CA  :  puappoid  ©  :  ^oj-^  ^  :  fJappio/x  Gh1  :  /xeppa)/x  Ah*  | 
18/19  €7reo-ov]  eTreo-ai/  A  :  €7re7re(Tav  B  (pi.  C<£)AG(pl.  &)©1  :  eireTreaev 
h©*  |  19  €7r  avrov?  Bh  (.ogv^L  j&)  ]  avrot?  A®AG  |  20  ev  T77  opii/77]  sub  — 


the  scribe  of  K  ||  -n-avras  was  omitted  by  Origen  alone  supplied  it  j|  7/8 
T€Tpo7ro)fxevov<;  all  but  A  is  evidently  an  old  error  ("quod  emendatum  ita  esse 
credo  a  sciolo  nescio  quo"  Drusius)  for  Terpa^evovs  (the  reading  is  found  in 
16;  82;  F;  Aid.;  Compl.;  ^»Ni^l  5&  apparently  is  meant  for  Terpo7ra)fxevov<;, 
while  ^*N*4us  &m  expresses  Terpw/xej/ovs)  \\  9  vtw  which  G  has  sub  ast  is 
wanting  in  p?m.  Did  P?"  read  "03  ^2sb  ?  Nor  does  iravros  h  correspond  to 
an  element  in  ||  14  o  Aaos  K  is  a  clear  error  (the  identical  error  5,  9  CT) ; 
perhaps  is  was  miswritten  Zrj\  which  is  frequently  paraphrased  by  o  Aaos  j| 
16  /act  avrov  =  ^y  was  added  by  Origen  alone  ||  18/19  The  manner  in 
which  the  codices  divide  within  one  group  on  the  question  of  number,  shows 
that  we  are  dealing  with  individual  vagaries  of  scribes.  The  vulgar  form 
with  a  is  apparently  the  original;  the  K  recension  substitutes  the  classical 
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K  1626       W  20 


25 

163a 


€V  ^|  T7)  OpLVT)  •  H/cai 
irapehwKev  aurou? 
/c?  viroxeipiovs 
to)  lrj\9*  km  eirara- 
%av  avrovs  •  kcli 

K01TT0VT&i  aUTOU? 

KarehuDKOv  e&>? 

Cnh(DVO<5  T71<$  /JL€- 

<ya\r]^'  /cat  ea>? 
fiao-eprj/jLcoO'  airo 


8  X] 


r  :  inuasit  31  |  19  airrovs  Kr] +timor  2t  |  20  opivi;  Kr]  opr/vr;  o  :  opuv-q  s  |  f  rs 
|  23/24  Kat  eTrara^av  avrovs  Kr]>&  |  24  -£ai/  Ks]         ro  |  25  - 

163a  1  avTovs  Kare8io)Kov  Kro&j^S  |  2  trtScovos  Krs]  o-iSwSoi/o?  o  |  4 
pja(repr}p(oO  Ks]  pacrepipwO  ro:  pxx&poiB  &   |    4/5  a7ro  OaXaaarjs  Kr]  >3L  | 

163a     4  pxicrepepLOiO   |    7  paacpav  ]  paacpoap   |    12  Stao-eo-axr/ACvov  uf  | 

G£  :  €K         opeiv^s      |  23  To>]>omn  |  23/24  /<ai  ewaTa$av  avrovs]>omn  I 

K07TTOVT€S  B  Tell]  KaTZKOTTTOV  KCU  h 

163a    1    KareSiwKov]  +  avTovs  AAG5?  |  4/5  pacreprjpuoO  awo  6a\a(r<rr}<;] 


form  with  o.  The  compound  is  manifestly  right:  exe-ir-  became  through 
haplography  C7r-.  21  with  its  timor  stands  alone  ||  20  ev  r-q  opavrj,  sub  obelo 
Origen,  =  IpD  (after  DHll)  'I  23/24  k<u  eirara^av  avrovs.  peculiar  to  the  K 
recension,  represents  a  pendant  to  Kat  kotttovtzs  avTovs  from  some  other 
version  ||  25  — 

163a  1  h  coordinates  [|  KOTrrovres  avrovs  ko.t£&lu)kov  This  is  good  Greek 
style;  the  pronoun  placed  between  the  two  verbs  goes  with  both.  Origen, 
however,  added  a  second  avrovs  ||  4  Q^'J  rri3"nZ5'2  was  reproduced  by 
Origen  (and  hence  in  A®)  as  paapecfuoO  pxL{e)ip;  in  13,  6  G  alone  reads 
pjxcrpecfxoO paip,  while  AA  have  /xacrepe^>w^/xa(e)i/x-  and  ®  pxxcrcrepecfxoOpalp  (<r 
dittographed) .  The  kolvt)  readings  of  both  passages  present  themselves  as 
follows : 

B<£h  IL  Kkuf 

liaatpuv  /xacrepcod  fiaaeprjfKad  airo  da\a<r<rr)s 

€  UF 

B  h  ro  uf 

fiaaeped/JLefMcpo} fiai/n  p.a(r€paidp.ep.(p<j}fxaid  fxapeeaecpoijdiv  fiaaecpuide/x/jLa  fxa<rpe<p(adaip. 

p.ap<re<pu)daifx  U 
p.a<rp€(f>a)p:atd  iz 

In  the  latter  passage,  the  reading  of  C  is  corrupt:  mu'dla  ^^ma'ala;  Dill- 
mann  emends  ma'as)  a-epeO  paip.    It  is  clear  that  in  B  pep.  is  a  pendant  to 
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daXaaarfi  •  kcu  e- 
fxacr<f>av  Kara  a- 

VCLTOXaf    /Cat  6KO- 

^av  avrovs'  ea>? 
tov  fir]  /caraXei- 
(fydrjvat  avr(ov 
creawa/JLevov  Kai 

9 Kac  €7TOLr}orev  av- 
TOt?  t?*  /caOoTL  eiire 


XI 


9 


6  7re8ia)v  K]  TratSttov  S :  irebivoiv  TO :  campos  "Qj  I  7  /JLa<r<f>av  Ko]  fxacrcf>afx  r :  /jiocr(j)a 
31  :  /JUL(rr)(f>a  S  |  Kara  Kos]  Kar  r  |  10  KaTaAet-  Ks]  KaraAt-  r:  KaraAry-  o  |  11  e£ 
avrcov  Kr]>2L  |  12  aecr<x)(TiJLCvov  Ks]  SiaowaxTjuevov  r:  salllUS  3t  :  crecrwcr/xevoi's 
0  |  Kat  Kr]>2L  [  13  8i<nrc<f>evyoTa  Ks?l]  Sta7re<£evyora9  r:  8ia7re^>evywTas  O  j 


13  7re<f>evyoTa  Z  |  14  ^[  1  j  e7rotet  iz  |  14/15  avrovs  1  |  15  Kadori  ufi  ]  Kaftas  Z  | 


(tojv  A)  /Aao-pe^>o>^(')/xa(e)i/>(,  (-/xatv  A)  A®AG£>  :  pxicreptov  Bh<£  j  6  7reSt(ov 
B  rell  (l^\nq  £?)  ]  7re8iv(ov  AG  j  7  /xao-<£ai/]  fxa(T(rr)<j>a$  G  :  pavo-q^a  A®  : 
/mo-[o-]r7<£a  A  :  i-*-3^  &  :  fJUMrcrwx  B  :  H-<*-™X  n  :  masoh  <&  |  9  -i/^av  B  rell] 
-i//ev  A  [  11  e£  (habent  ]  >  B  rell  |  12  o-eaoxTfxevov]  Siacrecrwafxevov 

(-av  h)  omn  |  12/13  Kat  Sia^evyora  h]>  B  rell  j  14  %  hA®  |  14/15  avrots 
B  rell]  avrovs  h  |  15  ts  B  rell]  prm  o  A  |  ko.$oti  A® AGS  (\±c        ]  ov  rporrov 


fjuaifx  and  that  <£w  belongs  after  pao-cpe  (in  h  the  final  //,  has  been  replaced 
by  0;  at,  of  course,  stands  for  e);  hence  B  read  /Aa<xepe<£w0/xat/A,  the  e  after  a 
(unless  a  faulty  repetition  of  a)  expressing  the  —  .  The  lower  readings  of 
ro&UF,  corrupt  as  they  are,  seem  to  go  back  to  two  variants :  /mo-epe^cofytat/x 
(or  -/jltj/jl)  ro3L  and  pxxape(f>(i)9  p.ai/x  uf.  In  the  present  passage,  awo  OaXaavqs 
=  U*'2  was  inserted  by  the  K  recension  (all  except  11)  from  a  (according  to 
Euseb.  and  &m);  while  uf  still  express  the  constr.  state,  Kr  reproduce  the 
absol.  state.  The  /x  may  be  a  corruption  of  =  (see  above  on  162a,  1.  8); 
if  genuine,  then  W  read  ^llD'J,  comp.  tWaniD  Jer.  31  (38):  39  ketib 
and  transliterations  in  (S.  2L  with  its  fmaepcoO  (z  for  s)  comes  nearer  the 
original  than  the  fxaaepw  of  Bh<£;  it  is  apparently  curtailed  from  fmo-epw 
(or  4>)(d0.  D"*/-  has  accordingly  dropped  out  of  the  B  texts  ||  6  Apparently 
TreStw  was  written  by  (see  above  on  1616,  1.  22)  ||  7  See  above  on  162a, 
1.  8  ||  12/13  Kat  Sta7re</>evyora  of  the  K  recension  a  reminiscence  from  the 
ground  passage  8:22  ||  15  ov  rpoirov  was  apparently  written  by  ®  ||  enrcv 


10 


The  K  Tixt  of  Joshua  21 

K    1630  aVTO)  TOf?  L7T-  XI 

7TOU?  aVTCJV  €V€V- 
pOKOTTljaeV    Kdl  TCL 

apfiara  avrcov  eve- 
20  irprjaev  irvpt:  "'/cat 
e7T€(TTpa(f)rj  Kat 
7ra?  irj\  fier  avrov 
ev  tco  /caipco  e/cei- 
v(t>'  /cat  KareXa- 
1636  fiero  t[tjv  acra>p*] 

kcu  top  /3^aat\ea^ 
avrri^'  rj[v  Be  ao-&>p] 
to  TTpor^epov  a/?-] 
5      %ov(ra  7ra[o-(ov  tow] 


14  r  |  16  avro)  Kas3L]>r  |  17/18  evevpoKOTrrjaev  Krs]  evevp(DK07rr)(re  01 
*vevpoK07rr](Tav  3L  |  19/20  eveirprjaev  K]  eve7rvpL(re(v)  r:  eve7rprj(rav  (s.  eveirvpurav) 
ev  3L  |  20  f  Ks  |  21  eireo-Tpa^rj  K]  airear  pa^r)  R  |  24 — 

1636  1  KareAa/3eTo]  obsedit  3L  j  -/?€to  Kro]  -/3e  s  |  ao-wp  r]  assor  31 
(sed  asor  3,  18;  164a,  15)  |  3  avTrjs  KR]+a7reKTeu/ev  ev  po/xcfjaia  3L  I  4  7T/0OT- 


€t7re  ]  evereiXaro  |  16  tovs]  prm  Kat  1  |  19/20  eveirprjcrev  uf  ]  KareKavtre  iz  | 
irvpi]  prm  ev  UF  I  20  If  ul  |  21  aTreaTpa^-q  UF 

1636    3  ^[v  Se  acroop]  ]  77  Se  ao-wp  77V  UF  I  8  -rav  If]  ve(v)  Upt  |  8-9  irav[ra 


B  rell  j  enre[v]  ]  evereiXaro  omn  j  20  irvpt\  prm  ev  omn  |  BA@G  |  21 
eTrearpa<f>rj\  a7rearpacf>r)  Bh  :  eirearpeif/ev  A®G  :  a7rearpe\)/ev  A  |  21/22  Kat — 
avrov  h]>  B  rell 

1636  1  r[r)v]  A  etsub  G&]>B  rell  |  2/3  >h  |  3  avrrjs]  +  aireKreivev 
ev  pop,<£aia  A  et  sub  $5$  G<&   j   rj[v  Se  aaoyp]  BCAG]  on  ao~ojp  77V  A©5?  | 


Kr3L  comes  closer  to  the  Hebrew  than  evereiXaro  which  Origen  retained  j| 
19/20  For  ~piB  we  find  ep7u/x7rparai,  efAwvpLleiv,  and  KaraKavetv.  The  plural 
in  3L  is  faulty  ||  21  The  active  intransitive  in  Origen;  the  others  have  the 
passive.  The  forms  with  a  are  apparently  original  ||  21/22  The  plus  in  the 
K  texts  and  h  introduced  from  parallel  passages  ||  24  — 

1636  1  obsedit  31  points  to  a  variant  ||  rrjv  which  expresses  both  in 
Origen  (but  not  in  AO)  and  in  the  K  recension  ||  3  TOU  which  was 

missing  in  P?g  or  else  left  untranslated  by  6  by  way  of  condensation  was 
supplied  by  Origen  sub  ast  (hence  omitted  in  A®)  whence  probably  it  found 
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/3a<TL\ea)[v  toi/-] 
tcov  n/cai  [aire/crei-^ 
vav  iravr^a  ra  ev-~^ 
irveovra  [ev  ai>-] 
TTj  ev  <j)o[vco  tta-] 
XaLpas'  k\jil  ave-^ 
6efjLaTLcra[v  avrrj^ 
Kai  ei;co\o[dpevcrd^ 
avrovs  7ra[^ra?] 
Kai  ov  /ca7-[e\et-] 
(f>0rj  evir\veov  e] 

aVTTj  '  Ka^L  TT)V] 


XI 

11 


Krs]  7rpo)T-  o  I  6  fiacnXuwv  Krs]  /?acrt\ei6v  o  |  8  [ev-]  ]  e/x-  R  |  10  ev  Kos]  e/x  r  | 
11  -^aipas  Krs]  -xep[a?]  0  I  [ave-]  Krs]  ava-  o  {  11/12  Kat  ave^e/xartorav  olvtyjv 
Kr]>3L  I  12  -OefxaTLaav  K]  -<9e/xaTt<rev  R  |  13/14  K3L]>R  |  15/17  Kat  —  avry; 
Krs?L]>0  |  15  Kar[eAet-]  Ks]  KareAi-  r  |  16  ev7r-  K]  e/X7r-  rs  |  16/17  [e]  avrrj 


ra  ev]7r^eovra  ]  7rav  e/X7rveov  UF  |  10/11  ev  <f>o[vo)  /xa^atpas]  ev  o-TO/xan  £i(f>ov<; 
UF    |    13/14  ]  >  UF     |     15/17    Kai—avTrj    uf  ]  >  iz     |     16/17  ev7r[veov 


6  /Jao-iAeiwv  B  rell]  /?ao-iXewv  <£  |  8  -vav  B  rell]  -ve(v)  AA  |  8/9  7ravr[a  ra 
ev]7TveovTa]  7rav  e/X7rveov  B  rell  |  9  [ev]  ]  prm  o  :  G  cf.  C  |  9/10  [ev  av]rrj  B 
rell]  >  A  |  10/11  </>o[va>  fm]Xaipas;]  (TTOfmrt  £i<£ov?  A©AG&  :  £i<£et  Bhe  |  11/12 
Kat  —  avr^fv]  ]>omn  |  13  e£u)\o[$pev(ra]  ]  Sg.  A  A  |  14  7ra[vras]  ]  sub  —  G& 


its  way  to  3L  |[  on  ao-up  r\v  <S  (and  so  A©)  faithfully  reproduces  the  Hebrew; 
AG  (and  so  uf)  go  with  B  in  reading  rj  Se  ao-wp  rjv,  of  which  rjv  Se  ao-wp  Kr3L 
represents  a  graphic  variety  ||  8  In  the  matter  of  number  again  individual 
divergences  ||  8/9  The  plural  and  the  article  only  in  KrU  ||  9  o  G  sub  ast 
expresses  1125 S  ll  10/11  ""Sb  appears  as  ev  |i<£et  in  the  B  texts,  ev 

a-TopxxTL  £i<f>ov<;  in  Origen  (also  A©  and  uf),  but  ev  <f>ova)  pampas  m  KrU 
which  expression  (with  or  without  ev)  is  confined  to  in  five  passages  of  the 
Pentateuch  (Exod.  17:13;  Num.  21:24;  Deut.  13:15  (16);  20:13;  28:22)  || 
11/14  Kat  ave^e/xarttrav  avrrjv  RUF,  Kat  e$<o\o$pev<rav  avrovs  7ravra?  all  the 
others  (B  texts,  Origen  and  texts  dependent  on  him,  21) ;  K  alone  has  both, 
that  is  a  doublet.  See  above  on  161a,  11.  15/16  ||  avT^v  the  city,  avrovs  the 
persons;  the  object  which  is  not  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  made  explicit  || 
7ravras  was  obelized  by  Origen  ||  15-17  Condensation  in  oiz  ||  ev  avrrj  which 
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164a 


aacop  eve\  irpyae  | 
ev  TrvpL'        at  it  a-  | 
20      <7a?  Ta?  7roX,|  et?  rcJ  | 
fiaaiXeayv  [  toutcJ  ] 
/cat  auTOu?  [  tou?  j 
/3acrtA,et9  auj  Taw] 
eXaftev  t?*  [/cat  d] 
veiXev  av^TOvs  ev 

CTTO/JL^aTL  i;l(f)OVS 

Kat  e^coXodpev- 
crev  a]t>TOt><?  oz/ 


XI 


12 


Krs]>3L  |  17  f  r  |  18  eve  (V/or/tre]  KJ  eveTrvpiaev  rs:  everrvpLcrav  o3L  |  19  cv  Kr] 
>3L  |  21  [towo3]  r]>3L  I  22/23  kcu  —  av[rw]  Kro3L]>s  |  23  avrov<;  Kro]> 
II  I  24  av[rw]  KrlL]>o 

164a    1    -vetAev  rs]  -vrjAev  o  |  3/4  e£a>Ao#/o€v[crev)  Kr]  c^oAoflpeixrev  ro: 

e  ]  avr-q  ]  ^  uf  |  18  eve  [irp-qcrl}  }  evcirp-qcrav  UF  |  19  ^[  U  |  22  avrovs] 
7ravras  UF  |  24  eXafiev  ]  avveXafiev  UF 

|  18  evelirprjai]  CA&]  pi.  B  rell  |  19  f  A  |  21  jSacriAecov  B*heA£]  j^aenXumv 

A©G  |  rwrafv]  A  et  sub      GS]>B  rell  |  22  avrovs]  Travras  A  et  sub 
G&  :  >B  rell 

164a   2  [<rro/4m  £t<£ovs  B  rell]  gt<j>a  e  |  4  -[o-ev]  h€A©AG]  -ow  B  rell  | 


is  wanting  in  all  except  31  ||  18  Note  again  individual  divergence  in 
the  choice  of  number  j|  21  The  same  may  be  observed  with  reference  to 
fiaaiXewv  and  /iWiAeiwv  (comp.  the  same  variation  above,  1.  6);  certainly 
the  reading  of  the  first  hand  of  B  (  =  h<£),  not  to  mention  two  representa- 
tives of  the  Hexapla  (AS),  agrees  with  Dublin  T&m  (though  PDbEEH 
would  have  done  away  with  the  awkwardness  of  the  present  text)  ||  flbs^H 
was  apparently  missing  in  P?g;  both  the  K  texts  (except  3L)  and  Origen  (sub 
ast;  hence  the  omission  in  A©)  made  the  omission  good  ||  22/23  The  omission 
in  s  in  all  likelihood  due  to  homoioteleuton  ||  23  avrovs  Kro  may  be  an 
attempt  to  ease  the  awkwardness  spoken  of  above;  Origen  wrote  7ravras 
(  =  bD)  sub  ast  (whence  it  was  admitted  to  uf;  properly  wanting  in  A©)  j| 
24  o  is  bent  upon  condensation  ||  oweAa/?ev  uf  comp.  o-waireKTuvev  iz  161a, 
11.  18/19 

164a  3/4  The  plural  in  the  B  texts  and  3L  ||  7  Contrast  14  ||  9-12  The 
passage  is  exceedingly  instructive.    In  the  first  place  we  learn  that  it  is 
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[fei>  /a]  awo-779  0 
[7rat?]/cir  l37r\r]v 
[Tracra?]  Ta?  7roXet9 
[ra?  «:]e%ft)/xaTt- 
10      [cr/xe^Ja?*  /cat  eo-- 
[rft)cr]a?  €7rt  twv 
[Oiv^cov  avTwv 
[ou/cj  eveirpqae 


XI 

13 


e£a>Ao0peu(rav  &  |  6  -[^€v]  K]  -£e  R  |  -wvo-^s  KsIL]  -oxtt;?  ro  |  7  f  rs  I  9/10 
[K]e^a>/xart[cr/xevas]  Kro]  Ke^wrtfr/xeva?  s:  disruptas  it  :  +  d  ccrrr^Kuta?  ck 
^<o/xaro5  <t  iSpv/xevas  eKcuTTrjv  eni  vif/ovs  r  |  10/12  kcu  —  aurwv  Kr]>3L  |  12 
[0iv]cov  K]  0av<jov  cr:  Oy)vo)v  r  I  13  eveTrp^o-e^]  K]  evewpiarev  R  |  14  [ev  7r]i>pi  Kj 


164a    7  II  1  I  14  [ev  7r]vpi]  >  UF  |  15  [aaiop]  ]  prm  rrjv  i  [  fjiovrjv    ]  + 

6  /jm>crr)<;  G  |  7  ^[  A  \  irXriv]  aAAa  omn  |  8-10  Ke^wpaTco-p-ei/a]  +  avrwv  A  et  Sllb 
G  (&m  ^aln^c^  Z  vZ^m^?  wic  jl^Z  ^>p?  1 )  |  10-12  Kat  — 


characteristic  of  r  to  incorporate  in  the  text  (not,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Parsons,  in  the  margin)  parallel  renderings  from  the  three  with  the  express 
mention  of  the  translators'  names.  The  circumstance  that  the  plus  is 
omitted  in  K  shows  that  its  omission  in  0  (not  to  mention  s  or  2L)  is  not 
due  to  condensation,  but  that  the  matter  was  really  wanting  in  the  arche- 
type of  ro,  and  that  it  is  r  to  whose  account  the  amplification  is  to  be 
charged;  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  archetype  it  stood  on  the  margin. 
Hence,  in  similar  instances,  when  the  testimony  of  K  is  not  available,  an 
amplification  of  the  same  character  found  in  r  but  wanting  in  0  (s2L)  will 
have  to  be  excised;  in  my  forthcoming  edition  it  shall  find  a  place  in  the 
apparatus  but  shall  be  cut  out  of  the  text.  For,  in  the  light  of  the  informa- 
tion gathered  in  the  course  of  this  preliminary  edition,  it  has  become  clear 
that  r  as  the  text  which  comes  nearest  to  K  must  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
larger  edition  in  preference  to  0  which,  though  the  older  text,  is  (aside  from 
its  bad  orthography)  in  consequence  of  its  propensity  to  condensation,  ill- 
suited  for  the  purpose.  As  for  the  uf,  the  data  so  far  accumulated  show 
that  group  to  have  been  contaminated  with  the  parallel  recension  of  Origen; 
its  variants  therefore  belong  into  the  apparatus :  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
taken  from  Origen,  they  may  exhibit  readings  of  the  K  recension  which 
ascend  to  a  parallel  archetype,  and  here  and  there  may  be  preferred  to  those 
of  the  archetype  of  K  and  its  consorts.    Now,  a  case  analogous  to  the 
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K  lG4a  [ev  7r\vpim  IrjX'  aXXa  XI 

15        [a<7W|0  ]  fjLOVTJV  eve- 

|  7rpi]a  \ev  £?•  'Vat 
[  7rai>]Ta  ra  gkv- 
\Xa  ai>r]?7<?  irpoevo- 
|  iiev^aav  eavrots 
20      [  ot  wo]t  Z^X*  avrovs 
[Be  Tr^avras  e^co- 


>R  3L  |  15  fxovrjv  Kro^L]  +  avrrjv  S  |  16  -[irp-iqo^ev  K]  -Kpujev  R  |  20  [oi]  Krs]> 


avT-qv  uf  |  17  [7rav]ra]  >  iz  |  18/19  €7rpovofxevcrav  Z  |  19  cavTOis]  clvtois  f  | 


aw(ov]>omn  !  14  [ev  7r]upt  ]>omn  |  aAAa]  irX-qv  omn  |  15  [acrwp]  ]  prm  rrjv  A 
et  sub  G<S  |  jaov^v]  +  avTryv  €A©A  et  sub  •)*(•  G&  (A  transponit  avr^v  et 
eveirpr)(rev)  |  16  is  A® AGS]  IrjX  B  rell  |  18  avrrys  B  rell]  -f-  kcll  tcl  KTrjvrj  hA  et 
sub  G&  |  19/20  irpoe-vo^vaav  h1  ]  eTrpovofJLevaav  Bh*  rell  |  19  eavTOis] 
avTOis  A  :  >  h  |  20  Z>7 A]  +  Kara  to  pr/ytxa       o  evereiAaro  rw  Zv  [j/rco  tij]  I s  A]]  A 


present  I  am  in  a  position  to  adduce  from  an  earlier  passage  in  this  book. 
3:13  at  the  end  r  alone  adds:  a  a  awpos  eis*  0'  ao-Kw^a  ev.  I  have  also 
come  across  additions  peculiar  to  r  which  though  introduced  sine  nomine 
must  be  estimated  in  the  same  manner.  Comp.  3: 16  aoiKrjrov  (after  apafia). 
On  a  different  footing,  however,  stands  erot/xws  ibid.,  17  which  is  extant  in 
uf  likewise,  ck  in  a"s  rendering  is  evidently  an  error  for  €7rt  (comp.  &m). 
On  the  other  hand,  <r'  is  fuller  in  r  than  in  &m.  0'  (comp.  &m)  is  not  quoted. 
There  still  remains  a  parallel  anonymous  rendering  (eo-Tcoo-as  C7rt  twv  Olvwv 
avToiv)  which  all  the  K  texts  (except  3L)  present  as  the  second  element  of 
the  doublet  which  is  peculiar  to  the  recension.  Origen,  on  the  other  hand, 
proceeded  in  his  usual  mechanical  manner  by  introducing  from  the  parallel 
version  just  referred  to  the  last  word  sub  ast;  the  result  (ra?  Ke^^ano-- 
/xevas  avro)v)  is  awkward  enough.  What  is  the  Greek  for  disruptas  31?  [] 
14  ev  TrvpL  K  a  singular  reading.  There  is  nothing  in  $?m  to  correspond  to 
it  I  15  tt)v  Origen  sub  ast  (hence  not  in  A©)  expresses  plK  ||  avrrjv  (s,  uf, 
Origen  sub  ast,  but  also  A©)  expresses  the  suffix  in  fllub  1 1  16  ts  both  recen- 
sions (also  A©)  =lm;  lijX  B  texts  ||  17  In  iz  condensation  ||  17/18  All  the 
texts  express  nbblZJ  in  the  place  of  nb^H  D^3?Jl  bbu3  II  18  fTQi"DiTl 
was  supplied  by  Origen  sub  ast  (hence  its  omission  in  A©)  ||  19/20  On 
irpoevofievaav  and  eTrpovopievaav  see  Helbing,  79  ||  20  The  addition  in  Origen 
comes  from  8:27  ||  olvtovs  in  all  the  texts  is,  according  to  Maes,  an  old  error 
for  avbvs  =  av0po)7rov<s  ||  20  ff.  The  omission  in  iz  is  one  of  their  extreme  cases 
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\\o6p^evaev  t?  avai- 
[pcov]  ev  aro/Jia- 
[t*  ft](£ou?'  eft)? 
[a7Tft)]X€crey  avrovs 
ov  KdTeXeiirev  e- 
f  avrcov  ovSeva 
evirveovTci'  15oi> 
rpoirov  avvera- 
%ev  ics  /jLCDvar)  tco 
ttcilBi  clvtov  /cat 
/jLcovcrr)<;  coctcivtcos 
evereiXaro  tco 
li)'  /cat  t?  outco? 


XI 


15 


o  |  21  e£a>-  Ks]  e£o-  ro  |  22/23  avcu[pu>v]  Kr2t]  avepoiv  o:>s  |  25  [a7ra/]Aeo-ev 
Krs]  a7roAe(rej/  O :  a7ra)Aecrai/  2t 

1646  1  KaTeAenrev  Kro]  KareXiwev  s  |  3  evirveovra  Ks]  €fX7rveovra  ro  |  5  -£ev 
K]  -£e  R  |  /x(x)V(TY]  Kit]  //.wo-^  r:  too  p,axr>7  o:  rw  /JLUivcrr)  S  |  tw  2°  Kro]>S  |  7 
[xa)vcrr)<;  Kslt]  ixuxrrjs  ro  |  7/8  totravTa)?  ei/eretAaro  Kos  3t]^r  |  9  is  ovrws  Kr] 


20 — 1646,  10  avTovs  —  eTroirjcrev]  >  iz  |  25  -Actrti/  ]  -Aetrav  lptf 

1646    1  KareXnrev  lptf]  KaTtXnrov  uiz  j  5  rw  ]   >  lptf  |  9  ti  ovravs  ] 


et  sub  Jfc  G&  |  22  -[Ao0p>vo-ev  AGS]  pi.  B  rell  |  22/23  li  avaipa>v]>omn  | 
24  €g>s]kcu  A  !  25  [a7ra>]Ae(rev  BAAG&]  pi.  he© 

1646  1  KareAetTrei/]  pi.  omn  |  1/2  e£  Bh  (cf.  ©£)  ]>rell  |  2  avrajv]  sub  -r- 
GiS  |  2/3  ovSeva  ev7rveovTa]  ov&e  ev  efX7rveov  [[ovSe  ev\ovSev  A]]  B  rell  j  5  fxwva-r]  (/JLcoar} 
G)  ]prm  ra>  BhA©AG  |  Ta>]>h  |  6  H  ©  |  Kac]>eAG&  |  2/3  /uowtjs 

everaAaro  BhA@]^AG  (/xaxrrjs)  5  |  7  (ixravrws]>€  |  9  Iv  h©AG] 


of  condensation  ||  22,  25,  1646,  1.  1  The  three  verbs  are  consistently  singu- 
larized  in  Kr  (is  is  added  as  an  explicit  subject  after  the  first,  so  also  2tuf 
which  therefore  singularize  the  first  verb),  and  just  as  consistently  plural- 
ized  in  h<£0;  all  the  other  texts  are  inconsistent  in  their  choice  of  number  |j 
22/23  avaipwv  to  which  nothing  corresponds  in       only  in  the  K  recension 

1646  1/2  (e£)  avTuv  not  in  P?m;  obelized  in  Origen  ||  2/3  ovSeva  efjLwveovTa 
characteristic  of  the  K  recension  ||  7/9  Origen  (not  followed  by  A®)  adopted 
the  Hebrew  order  ||  9/10  On  the  other  hand,  here  only  the  K  texts  deviate 
from  the  Hebrew  order  ||  11  prj/jua  =  m\'3!l  was  added  only  by  the  K  recension  || 
13/14  Origen,  followed  by  A©,  altered  the  text  to  accord  with  tT\tT  !Tl2 
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K   1646  10      eiroi^aev  ov  ira-  XI 

peftr]  ovOev  prjfMa 
airo  iravrcov  cop 
avvera^ev  avrco 

/jLcovcrr)? '  lb/cai  e\a-  16 
15  Bey  Z?  iracrav  rrjv 

<yrjv  T/7?  opcvrjs  • 

/cat  iracrav  ttjv  yrj 

vayeft'  Kai  iracra 

tt]v  yrjv  ev  rco  vo- 
20      tco'  Kat  iracrav  rrj 


^2L  |  10  ov  Kr]  prm  et  21  |  11  ovOev  Ks]  ovSe  ev  ro  |  13  o-uvera£ev  Krs] 
crvveraie  O  |  avrco  Kr]  illis  21  |  14  fJL<x)vcrrj<;  Ks  21]  puocrr)<s  ro  |  Kr  j  16  tyjs 
opwrjs  Kro]  Trjs  opuvrjs  s:  t^v  opuvqv  2L  |  18  vaye/3  Kro]  vaye#  s:  ev  aye/?  2L  | 
18/20  KctL—voTw  Kro]>S  2L  |  19  vo-  Kr]  va>-  O  |  20 iracrav  Ks  2t]>ro  |  21  yo£o/x 


^Tjf  I  11  -pefir)]  +  t?  iz  I  14  ^[  ul  I  18  vaye/3]  prm  rrjv  ufz  |  7ra(rav]  >  Z  | 
19  ev]  prm  tt]v  UF  |  20  zraorav  ]  >  Z  |  20/21  r?7V  yr?v]  >  Z  |  21  yo£o/x]  yoo-o//- 


trjcroL  BA  |  9/10  Zs  ovtcds    e7roi?70-ev]^omn  |   11  p77/xa]>omn   |  13 

avvcraiev  B  rell]  everetAaTo  h  |  13/14  avrw  pcovarjs  BhCA]  ks  tco  /xwvcrr)  (piojcrr] 
G)  A©G&  |  14t  BhA©G  |  15  iracrav  J  prm  tVv  A  et  sub  G&  I  tt;v|>A&  | 
16  y^v]  +  ravrrjv  A  et  sub  •)<•  GS  |  T77?  op(e)ivr)s  h]  T77V  opeivrjv  B  rell  |  17 
Trao-av]  prm  ttjv  AS  et  sub  $S$  G  |  tt7v]>A&  |  y^v]  h@A©AG]>B£  :  + 
T77V  A  j  18  vaye/3  hA®]  aSe/3  Be  :  veye£  AG(£)   j    18/20    Kai  —  vorto  h] 


TVB*2  T\&  P?m;  whereas  6  (B  texts,  K  texts)  read  tW12  II  15  On  rrjv 

see  above  on  161a,  4-6  ||  16  Tavrr7v=ln^Tn  added  by  Origen  sub  ast  || 
probably  wrote  r-qv  opuv-qv;  see  above  (ibid.)  \\  17  as  line  15  ||  yrjv  properly 
omitted  in  B;  it  is  simply  a  faulty  repetition  of  rrjv  ||  18  The  corruptions  of 
vaye/3  admit  of  easy  explanation:  in  B<£,  the  initial  v  dropped  out  by  hap- 
lography  (after  rrjv  (yrjv)),  just  as  in  21  after  ev  (its  text  therefore  read  ev  vaye/3, 
comp.  ev  rco  votoj);  the  change  of  y  into  8  (Bflt)  is  due  to  an  intermediate  r 
(comp.  h  166a,  19/20);  on  the  other  hand,  the  interchange  of  0  and  /3 
(through  the  medium  of  <j>) — comp.  vaye0  s — is  an  error  of  sound  which  may 
be  paralleled  elsewhere,  comp.  165a,  1.  3  x€vePefi  ^fh  f°r  xevePe^-  Observe 
veye/3  AG  a  more  modern  pronunciation  than  vaye/3  (also  A©)  ||  18/20  The 
parallel  rendering  of  blD  FlfcO  in  the  K  texts  (all  but  s2t)  and  h  is 

derived  from  a  a'  (see  &m);  see  above  on  161a,  4-6  ||  20  The  omission  of 
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<yi)V  70 £b^'  KCLl  7TCL- 

aav  TTjv  yrjv  /3e0- 
aafjL-  kcll  ttjv  ire- 
hivqv  /cat  TTjv 
25      7r/)o?  hvcr fiats  -  /cat 
a/x/jLcov  3fcac  apa- 
/3a-  ea)<?  tt^9  6a- 


XI 


3  XII 


K]  yo£ov  r:  yo£wi/  o:  yoo-op,  s:  gesum  11  |  21/23  Kat — fieBaa/x  Kr]>5L  |  21/22 
7rao-av  Kro]>S  |  22/23  fieOaa/x  K]  fieTaav  r  :  /?£r£<oav  O  :  yedaav  S  |  25  oWpats 
Ks]  Svcrfjixxs  ro 

165a    1-14  a/JLfMov — <£ao-ya]>S  |  1  aup,(ov  K]  a/x/tav  ro  iL  j  4  Kara  K]  Kar 


Ufi  :  yoamfx  Z  |  21/22  7racrav  T77V  yr?v  ]  >  iz  |  /3e0crap<]  /SeOaav  uiz  : 
/3ai6(rav  f  |  25  S.  Kat  [to  0005  07 A.]  ]  >  Z 

165a    1/2  appafia  i  I   5  T>;s]  >  iz   I   5/6  ^aAacra-^s]  >  1  |  6  rr)<s]  >  iz  | 


>  B  rell  (cf.  &m  avl^o  I  20  7rao-av]>h  |  21  yo&n]  yoaofx 

B  rell  :  yoaov  G(^I^£)  |  21/23  Kat  —  fttBaafx  h]>B  rell  |  fieOaafi] 
/3e$(rav  h  j  25  6Wp,ats]  8Wp.as  h 

165a    1/2  apafia  ]  prm  77  AG  |  3  xeveP€@  BhA]  ^ewepe^  A@G  : 


7rao-av  appears  to  be  nothing  recensional  (Ks2l  have  it  against  ro,  uf  against 
iz,  B  rell  against  h)  ||  21  On  the  variants  of  yoaov  see  above  on  161a,  22/23  || 
21-23  The  K  recension  (all  texts  except  H)  as  well  as  h  introduces  a  parallel 
rendering  of  "^jfi  bD  5H^1 ,  that  is  to  say,  in  reality  a  variant  for 

yoaov.  s  has  preserved  the  genuine  reading  yeOa-av  which  itself  is  probably 
derived  from  yeaav  (gesum  11  would  then  be  a  connate  of  yeo-ap,  and  yovop) 
comp.  ,_^<&.  As  for  the  interchange  of  y  and  ft,  comp.  yeOrjX  A  12,  6 
(1666,  8)  for  fiedrjk.  The  scribes  naturally  enough  adjusted  the  name  to 
that  of  Beth-sh(e)an 

165a  1-14  The  omission  in  s  is  inclusive  of  the  following  words  which 
precede  (in  the  text  of  r) :  Kat  to  rj/Mcrv  rr}<t  yaAaaS  Kat  tov  ^eipjappov  ews  tafioK 
opLov  vlo)v.  In  this  chapter  (compare  the  other  instances  23 — 1656,  7  and 
1656,  23 — 166a,  9;  in  the  latter  case  the  omission  may  be  accidental,  due  to 
homoioteleuton,  but  it  serves  the  same  purpose)  s  begins  to  manifest  its 
propensity  to  extreme  condensation  to  which  the  geographical  notices  are 
sacrificed;  it  reaches  its  climax  in  chapters  13-21  which  are  not  only 
abbreviated,  but  in  part  re-arranged  in  an  order  suitable  to  this  process  of 
condensation.   As  an  adequate  impression  of  the  procedure  of  this  codex 
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K    1  05a  Xao~ai]<;  ^evepe#'  X  1 1 

Kara  avaroXas 
5      tfat  eo)?  tt^9  #a- 
\a(T(T7}<;  tt)<;  apa- 
/3a  OaXaaar}^  ro3 
aXcov  airo  avaro- 


ro  |  6/7  apa/?a  Kro]  pafia  it  |  7  too|v]  K]>ro  I  8  aAoov  Kr]  eAwv  o:  nachor  H  | 


<£fh  :  prm  Kat      |  5/6  0aAao-tTrrs]>Cfh  |  6  T^]>omn  |  7  0aAao-o-rrs]  OaXaaaa 

cannot  be  obtained  from  the  scattered  variants  in  Parsons'  apparatus,  it  is 
advisable  to  present  here  the  aspect  in  toto.  13  1ko.l  ti  it pea (3vt epos  irpo- 
/3e/3Y}Ka)<;  rjpepwv  •  Kat  eiirev  7rpos  tv  •  iSov  yeyrrpaKas  o~v  •  Kat  77  yrj  i>7roAeAet7TTat 
ttoXXy]  ets  Kkrjpovopiav  iroXX-q  o~cf)oSpa  •  aXXa  StaSos  avTrrv  rat?  <f>vXais  rov  ZrjX 
et?  KXqpovopiav  •  ov  Tpoirov  evereiXapL-qv  (rot  ■  7  Kat  Siepepcaev  t?  Tr?v  yrrv  Tavrrjv  ev 
KXrjpovopta  rats  evvea  cfjvXous  •  Kat  rw  rrpttret  (pvXrjs  pavvatTO-rr  airo  rov  topSavov  • 
eoo?  Try?  6aXao~ar]<;  Trrs  peyaAr/s  Kara  Svtrpas  rjXiov  eSooKev  avrrjv  •  r/  OaXaaaa  rj 
peyaArr  optet  •  14  3e6We  yap  pooucrr?s  rat?  Suo  cfrvXais  Kat  xw  rrpttret  cfrvXrjs 
pxLvaaar)  airo  rov  irepav  rov  iop&avov  Kat  13  14Trr  <f>vXrj  Xevt  ■  ovk  cSookc  poovtrrrs 
KXrjpovopuav  •  ks  o  #5  Z77A  avTOS  KXrjpovopva  avToov  ■  Karoos  eXaXrjaev  avTots  ■ 
14  4ort  rro"av  ot  vtot  Lwarjcf)  pavatrtrrr  Kat  e<£patp  Svo  <pvXai*  Kat  ovk  e8o#rr  pepts 
ev  Try  yr?  rots  vtots  Aevt  ■  aAA  rr  rroAets  KaroiKeiv  •  Kat  ra  a<£oopttrpeva  avrats  " 
Kat  rots  Krrjveaiv  avrwv  5ov  rpoirov  everetXaro  ks  too  puava-q'  ovroos  eiroc-qaev 
1  is  o  rov  vavrr  ■  Kat  eXea^ap  o  tepevs  ■  Kat  ot  ap^ovre?  toov  7rptoov  toov  <£vAoov  vtoov 
ir/A*  2  Kara  KArrpovs  eKXrjpovoprjaav  rats  evvea  cf>vXacs'  Kat  too  -qpuaei  <f>vXr)S  3a7ro 
tov  itepav  rov  topSavov  5  Kat  epepttravTO  Trrv  yrrv6-15  18  xKat  e$eKi<Xr)o~Lao~6r)  rcaaa 
crvvaytoyrr  vtoov  IrjX  ets  trrrAoop  *  Kat  eivq^ev  €K£t  Trrv  crKrjvrjv  rov  p^aprvpiov  •  Kat  rj 
yt]  eKparrjOq  vtt  clvtcdv  ■  15  Kat  KaTeKXrjpovofxrjaav  viol  touSa  Tracra?  Tas  7roAet? 
avToov  •  Kat  Ta?  Koo/xa?  avToov  •  Kara  Ta  opta  avrcoj/  ■  Kara  Srypovs  avToov  e/xeptcravro 
ttiv  yriv  16  000-avToos  Kat  ot  rtot  tootrr?^)  ec^paip,  Kat  p^avacrar)'  Kara  Sripovs 
auTooi/  •  KaTepepttravro  7rao"as  Tas  7roAet9  avToov  •  Kat  Tas  Koottas  avTOov  ■  KaTa 
Ta  opta  aw  17  3  Kat  too  craA7raa8  vtoo  o<f>ep  -  ovk  rjaav  avroo  vtot  •  aAA  r; 
Bvyarepe*;  •  4  Kat  eartjaav  evwrnov  eXeat,ap  rov  tepeoos  •  Kat  evavrtov  Iv  viov 
vavrj  •  Kat  evavTiov  toov  ap^oi/Toov  Aeyovcrat '  o  ^s  eveTetAaTO  81a  ^etpo?  paovar)  • 
Sovvai  rjp.LV  KXqpovopiav  ev  peoroo  toov  aSeXcfxuv  rjpaov  •  Kat  eSoOrj  avTats  KXrjpos 
8ta  TrpotTTaypaTos  kv  ■  ev  T0t9  a&eX<poi<s  avrwv  ■  1 77  8e  yr;  yaAaaS  2  eyevrjOrj 
Tot?  vtots  pxtvaaarj  Tots  KaraAeAetppevots  ■  18  2-4  (as  far  as  ^teAetv  avTrrv) 
8-ioa.  11       1. 10a.  na.  24. 32.  40  K(u  eKXr7po8oTrrcrev  avTOv?  ts  Kara  &r)p,ov<s  avrwv  ■  KaTa 
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K  165a  \(oi"  oSov  ttjv  XII 

10      /cara  eK/JLcoOw 

airo  daifiav  kcli 
airo  vorov  viro  a- 
arjhcod''  ttjv  fca- 


10  CKfJuoOa  Kr]  €kucd0  &  :  eKpuxda  O  |  1 1  a-iro  Kro]  V7ro  it  |  Oaifxav  K]  fleuav  rolL 
!  11/12  Kat— vorov  Kro]>  H  |  12  vorov  Kr]  vurov  o  |  12/13  ao-rjSiod  Krll] 


10  eKfxwOa  ]  KtSfjuoO  I  11  Oaifxav  ltfz]  Oe/Jxiv  upi  |  14  <£acrya  ]  cr(f>aya  iz  |  15  cop] 


G:  daXaaaav  B  rell  |  9  rr;v  B  rell]  rjvh*  (rrjv  h2,  t  superscr)  |  10  Kara  eKp.w0a] 
Kara  acreL/xo)0  B:  KaT  acri/x<D0  A:  Kara  io-i/x<o#  h*(/«xTa  /3l6o-i/jlo)0  h2)®  :  Kara 
firjOao-L/JiwO  A  :  KaTa  fi-qOareipaiO  G :  KaTa  /3r}6ao~i[X(i)v  <£?  |  1 1  a7ro]  V7ro  A©  :  prm 
Kat  AGS  !  11/12  Kat  a7ro  vorov]  Kat  a7ro  voroov  h  ( =  o-' <&m)  :  >  rell  j  12  v7ro]  prm 
ttjv  omn  |  12/13  a(rr)Su)0  A©]  90^1  5  :  /xeo-uSioO  A  :  p^o^Swfl  G  :  /xrjSwfl  Be: 


ra  opta  avTtov  ■  7rao"as  Tas  7roAets  avrtuv  •  Kat  7rao-as  ras  Kw/xas  avrwv  ■  49  Kat 
e7rop£v0r)O~av  e/xf3arrjaaL  rrjv  yrjv  •  Kara  ra  opta  avroiv  48a  47  (with  8av,  Xeaefx, 
Ae<7e/x8W)-47a  20-21  ^  41  m- 42  (40^*2«-d- 43"45  (4l-43\  By  means  of  this  singular 
condensation,  the  scribe  saved  himself  the  work  of  reproducing  the 
troublesome  geographical  notices  and  lists  of  place  names.  Whether  we 
are  dealing  here  with  a  recension,  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  So  far  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  condensation  goes  and  especially  the  turning  of  the  imperative  13:7 
into  an  aorist,  Gaster's  Samaritan  Joshua  presents  a  certain  analogy.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  scribe  of  s  had  before  him  a  Greek  text  which  he 
manipulated  to  suit  his  own  bent  of  mind  |[  1  afifmv  roll  modernizes  the 
name;  but  K  shows  that  the  archetype  read  correctly  apyxwv  ||  Origen  in- 
serted 7]  to  express  the  Hebrew  article  (n)  li  3  For  an  explanation  of  the  ft 
in  xevepe/3  €fh  see  above  on  1646,  18.  All  texts  express  THTD  for  • 
The  double  v  is,  of  course,  correct  ||  6  r-qs  characteristic  of  the  K  texts,  but 
omitted  again  in  iz  j|  6/7  pafia  11  see  on  1616,  18  |j  7  dakaaaa  or  0aAao-o-av 
loose  construction;  it  is  corrected  in  the  K  texts  j[  8  va^wp  31  admits  of  an 
explanation:  the  initial  v  is  dittographed  after  rwv;  x  *s  an  error  f°r  A 
(a  notable  example  of  this  interchange  underlies  the  "seven  rivers"  of  <£fh 
16:3=,  not  eirra  7roTauot  Dillmann,  but  ewra  ^€tp[appot]  =  cirraXup,  for 
a7rraAau  B;  6,  of  course,  wrote  larrXaru  (comp.  7rraAtp,  C  after  opta;  hence 
ta7TTaAetp,  preceded  the  reading  a7rraA.etp-)  =  "'I^bs"' ;  the  Palestinian  texts 
vary  between  ie<f>a\6i  (A©),  read  ucf>XaOt,  hence  nearly  with  the  same  vowels 
as  B,  but  in  accordance  with  the  later  pronunciation  3  is  expressed  by  <f> 
which  perhaps  induced  the  substitution  of  0for  t,  and  Lecf>\r)ret  =  ^d^E)mi  P?m); 
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K  ma 


ra  (f>aa<ya-  l/cai 
15  Opiov  (op*  ftacriXe- 

<w?  /3aaav  o?  tcare- 

\€L(f)07)  €K  TCt)P 

pa(f>a€LV  o  fcaroi- 


i  XI] 


aai&ud  0  |  13/14  Tt]v  Kara  Kro]>3L  |  14  ^  r  |  14/17  kcu— icai-cAei^  Kro  ]  kol 
tov  toy  (3aatXea  /3aaav  os  KaTeXeufrdr]  S :  Kat  <oy  fiao-iXcvs  fiaaav  KareXeufiOr)  3L  | 
15  a>p  K]  wy  rIL  I  15/16  /?a<rtWKr]  (3aaiXeL  O  |  17  -Aci^t?  Ks]  Aic^r?  r: 
-\r](f)0r)  O  |   18  pa<j>aeiv  K?L]  pa<j>av  ro:  yiyai/rwy  S  |  20  e8paeiv  Ks]  cSpaiv  r: 


toy  |  18  pacf>acLV  ]  ytyavTwv  |  18/19   o   KaroiKwi/]  os  Karw/cet  |  20  eSpcu/x  ll] 


p>?Sa)v  h  |  13/14  ttjv  KaTa]>omn  j  14  <£ao-ya]  prm  e  |  ^  BhA®  |  14-1656, 
17  Kat  —  pavao-(rr7]>h  |  15  opiov  &m]  opia  A  et  Sub  •><•  G  :  >B&  rell  I  <oy 
omn  I  15  /WiAew?  AG  (=  oi  y  sec  &m)  ]  /foo-iAeaws  G  :  /focaAevg  B  rell  I  16 
£a<rav]  /W  B  |  os  <£AG&]>B  rell  |  16/17  KarcXe^Or}]  vrreXu^B-q  (v7roXi<f>6r) 
G)  omn  |  18  pa<£aav  (  =  </  sec  S>m  >cu»|^9)  ]  yiyavrwv  omn  |  19  aarapoiO  B  rell] 


the  final  p  stands  for  v,  exactly  as  17:11  payeSSwp  A  stands  for  payeSSwv, 
and  conversely  12,  23a  eASwp  B  is  corrupted  from  cSSoop  (comp.  evSwv  h  and 
e8wp  e)  ||  10  ni/JIL^fl  ITSJ  is  faithfully  reproduced  in  GAS  (/fy&xo-ei/xwfl  A, 
ftrjOacrifMDV  =  fi-qOacnfxu)  =  ^rjOaaLpajoO  <£,  (3r}0oreiixa)0  G)  comp.  also  /3i0o-ip<o0  h2 
=  (3r}Qo~iiJLO)6) ;  in  the  B  and  K  texts  If  3  is  wanting,  either  originally,  or 
through  haplography  after  Kara  (the  element  is  universally  extant  in  the 
parallel  passage  13:20).  As  for  the  second  part  corresponding  to  nYDtfffi  , 
the  readings  of  the  B  texts  and  of  A©  are  tolerably  correct;  not  so  those  of 
the  K  texts  which  vary  between  €Kpw#  (thus  apparently  the  archetype  read 
with  3L)  and  Ke8pa>#  tjf.  kc8-  may  represent  a  miswritten  (3e6-;  but  e*- 
remains  a  puzzle;  contrast  13:20  |j  11  vtto  A®  is  an  error  for  airo.  kcu  of 
Origen  =  1  £?m  ||  11/12  KrouF  and  h  introduce  a  doublet  which,  according 
to  Sm,  comes  from  o-'  ||  12  rrjv  which  the  K  texts  excise  treats  '^1  flHfi  as 
an  implied  relative  clause  ||  12/13  The  correct  ao-qScoO  in  the  K  texts  and  in 
A®;  fxr)&<i)0  B  (fxrjSwv  h  =  fxrjSd)  =  fxr)8(o0)  comp.  vs.  8  A  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
account  for;  a  conflation  of  the  two  readings  underlies  fxrjo-rjSwO  (peo-iS<o0) 
GA;  on  ?o^|  &  see  above  on  161a,  6;  note  that  in  13:20  G  reads  ao-Sw  || 
13/14  T7]v  Kara  the  K  texts  (except  3L)  ||  14  ff.  The  omission  in  h  apparently 
due  to  homoioteleuton  ||  15  The  word  bl23  which  is  represented  both  in 
the  K  recension  (not  %)  and  in  Origen  (not  &l)  was  wanting  in  f£?g;  6 
accordingly  took  as  subject  and  D^S^H  HVE  as  predicate,  a  sort  of 
circumstantial  clause;  Origen,  even  though,  according  to  some  copies  (&'), 
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K  165a  k(dv  ev  aarapcoO"1  XII 

20      /cat  ev  eSpaeiv 

°ap%(ov  airo  opovs  5 
aep/jLcov  kcli  anro 
creX/ca'  /cat  Tracrrjs 
T77?  Kara  fiaaav 


edrain  3L  :  aSpaiv  O  |  21  ap^w  Kro]  ap^ov  S  |  awo  Kr]  ettl  3L  |  opovs  Kr]  opiov 
3L  I  22  aep/xwvKs]  8epp,(i>v  ro:  epfxuiv  3L  |  22/23  Kat  a7ro  <reA/<a  K]  /cat  a7ro  ae/Y^a 
[Jo-cAxai  sj  r:  e£  /as#a  (cum  s  inscr.)  3L  |  23-1656,  7  Kat-  ecr€j8wi/]>s  |  23 
7racr£is  o  |  24  Kara  fi'aaav  Kr]  KarajQatrews  o:  /3aaav  31 


eSpcuv  lptF  j  23  o-eAKa  ]  treAxa  |  24  Kara]  >  UF 


aaOapwB  G  j  20  eopaeii/  B  rell]  eSpaei  G  :  aSpai  A  :  eveSpaeiv  ^  |  22  aepp-wv] 
^a^oj.^*  <§  j  22/23  a7ro  (7eA.Ka  Kai]>G  |  (reXKa]  o~eX\a  AS1  :  acreA^a  A  :  <rep^a  ©: 
(TCK^ai  B<£  |  23/24  Traarjs  Trjs]  icavav  (a7ra(rav  G)  rryv  omn  |  23  ^[  A  |  24  Kara] 
>omn 


he  left  the  current  text  intact,  at  least  introduced  a  relative,  which,  of 
course,  became  a  necessity  in  the  K  recension  as  well  as  in  GA;  the  intro- 
duction of  the  relative  should,  wheresoever  b*Qj  had  been  ignored,  have 
necessitated  placing  *|bt]  in  the  accusative  (comp.  vs.  2);  this  was  actually- 
done  by  s,  but  a  trace  thereof  remains  also  in  G,  the  scribe  at  first  starting 
to  write  the  accusative  and  then  correcting  himself ;  the  texts  incorporating 
opiov  or  opta  naturally  wrote  the  genitive;  the  latter,  according  to  &m,  was 
found  in  the  three;  hence  it  is  from  them  also  that  the  noun  determined  by 
it  came  ||  16/17  KarcXa^Or]  is  peculiar  to  the  K  texts  !|  18  pa<paeiv  of  Kro3L 
was  written,  according  to  &m,  by  <xr.  Observe  the  misspelling  common  to 
ro  which  is  not  shared  by  the  uncial  (or  31) .  Hence  in  such  matters  the 
agreement  of  ro  is  no  guarantee  of  correctness  |j  19  aarapwO  with  r  is 
apparently  the  older  method  of  transliteration;  comp.  the  much  older 
acrraprrj  where  the  second  f\  is  treated  like  the  first;  G  modernizes  ||  20 
in  all  likelihood  wrote  eSpaa;  a  supposed  stroke  of  abbreviation  over  the 
final  letter  caused  the  pluralization  at  the  hand  of  later  scribes,  e  is  better 
attested  than  a.  In  the  Greek  underlying  €  ev  was  dittographed  ||  21  All 
texts  ignore  1  P?m  ||  The  nominative  was  suffered  to  stand  by  s;  by  attrac- 
tion to  the  relative  clause  j|  a-n-o  is  probably  an  old  error  for  en-L  (31;  31  omits 
the  second  euro) ;  while  the  K  recension  consistently  carries  on  the  genitive 
construction,  the  other  texts  continue  11.  23/24  with  the  accusative  || 
22  Another  instance  where  ro  share  an  error;  the  archetype  was  certainly 
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K  1656 


ect)?  to)v  [  opiwv  | 
ro)^  yep  [>yeai  /cat] 
tou  /xa^|  aOi  fcai  | 
t?;?  va%[i  /cat  tov  | 
5      tiulgovs  [  yaXaaS  | 
optou  0-77I  aw  /3a<7t-] 


XI] 


1656  2  ran/  Ko]>r  |  yep[y£o-t]  Kro]  yapyao"t  it  |  3  im^adi  Kr]  fxaxaOr]  01 
machlt  %  |  3/4   Kat  T779  vaxU]  Kro]>1L  |  4  Kat  Kro]>&  |  4/5  [rov  ryp-to-ovs 


1656    1  tcdv]>  UF  i  2  tcoi/]>Z  I  yepyea-tv  UF  |  3  fxaxadt]  fjuaXyaOi  1  |  4  va^i] 


1656  1  rtov] >omn  |  2  Tw]>omn  |  yepfyeo-t]  =  yepyccrei  B<£]  yecrovpt  A®: 
yeaovpe  A  :  yeo-crot>pe  G  :  |  3,  4  rov  sive  rrjs]  r^v]  omn  |  3  pxi^[a^t]  = 

fAaxa$(e)i  AG  :  A.nSSn?  S  :  p,a^aTt  A©  :  /xa^ar  C  :  /xa^ct  B  |  3/4  Kat  rrys 
vaxi]>omn  I  4/5  rov  r/tttcrovs]  to  ryp-icrv  omn  |  6  optov  <£]  optcov  B  rell  :  prm 


an  uncial  j|  22/23  The  omission  in  G  due  apparently  to  homoioteleuton  || 
23  o-eAra  might  be  original  with  its  k,  but  it  is  confined  to  K;  in  ®,  A 
became  p  through  mishearing  (similarity  of  sound) ;  ae/c^at  B<£  goes  back  to 
o-cxxaL  an(l  that  to  o-eA.x<u  (another  instance  of  the  interchange  of  A  and  x) ; 
we  may  even  go  further  and  say  that  6  wrote  o-eAxa  (comp.  13:11  axa  B 
after  ews  =  o-eAxa) ,  the  1  was  joined  to  a  by  reason  of  the  following  Kat ;  fasga 
5L  (with  inserted  s)  =  <£aya  (with  spirantic  y,  hence)  =  <£axa  =  <f>axxa  =  <£aAxa 
=  ^aAxa  =  eaAxa=o-aAxa  (in  13:11,  however,  IL  has  eo-xa  r.  o-eAxa)  II  24  Kara 
peculiar  to  Kro 

1656  2  'nsj'jjsj  yeo-ovpet  (or  yecro-ovpet,  with  o-  dittographed,  or  with 
inner-Greek  doubling,  or  with  inorganic  Semitic  doubling,  comp.  :115b , 

0     -.  <  IT  ■ 

^nN  ,  i-kj ,  /xeo-o-tas,  etc.)  was  written  by  Origen  (here  GA  have  faultily  e 
at  the  end)  and  adopted  by  A©  (13: 2  ®2  placed  p  over  the  word  apparently 
as  a  reminder  of  the  other  reading)  here  and  13:2.  11.  13a  (136  G  reads 
correctly  yeo-o-ovp  =  "M3  |^m);  the  kolvyj  readings  oscillate  between  yepyeai 
(yapyao-t) — so  here  all  (yepyeo-iv  uf  originated  in  the  same  way  as  eSpaw  out 
of  eSpat,  see  above  165a,  20),  and  13:2.  11  the  r  texts  (including  H  in  vs.  2, 
but  ytarjpi  in  vs.  11) — and  yeo-(o-)etp€t  (with  itacistic  variations;  also  yao-ipi), 
the  former  by  confusion  with  "a^lS  (comp.  Euseb.:  avTrj  Se  eo-rt  yapyao-ei), 
the  latter =",*i^i2i3  ||  3,  4  The  genitive  of  the  K  texts  expresses  the  sense  of 
p?m  correctly  (observe  the  —  with  TO^HI),  or  in  consistency  with  the 
construction  above  165a,  23;  at  all  events  6  placed  a  stop  after  "HlTSji  and 
took  ^)T027jrn  over  to  the  following  which  together  the  translator  made 
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K  1656  Xeo)?  eae  [j3(ov:'\  XII 

6T0UT0U?   [/JL(OV(T7]<;^  (3 

o  Trat?  kv  [/cat  ot] 
10      viol  t^V  e[7rarafe] 
avrovs'  /c[at  eS&)-] 

/C€l/  CLVt\7)V  /JL0D-] 

varis  ev  [/cXrjpco^ 
to)  pov/3rj[v  /cat] 
15      rco  ya&  /c[at  tco] 
rj/jLiav  <^[uX,t;?] 

jU-amo-tr^ [  :  7 /cat]  7 

OvTOL  Ot  /3[a<7t\€t?] 

t<wi>  a/Lt[ojOpatft>^] 


Kro]  to  7][U(rv  3L  |  5  yaAaaS  Kr3L]  yaXaS  O  |  6  opiov  Kro]  opiwy  3L  |  o-^cov]  Kr 
31]  o-twv  o  |  7  €o-€[/8a)v]  K3L]  ecro-efiw  ro  |  8  f  ]>r  |  tovtovs  Kr]>3L  |  /xwo-^s 
TO  |  9  ot  K]>0  |  10  e[7rara^e]  Kr]  €7rra£av  OS  |  11/12  eoWe  O  |  12/13  p,a)<rr)<; 
ro  I  14  to)  Kro]  -rots  viois  3L  :  >s  |  16  rj/xio-v  Ko]  rjfxvcn  r:  ^/xeto-et  s  I  17 
fjuavaaar)  Kro]  puuvaacrr)  s3L  |  ^[  r  |  19  a/xwpaiwv  S  |  20  avr;Xev  O  |  21  ot]>o  | 


va-^Bi  U  :  (Tvva^Oi  f  :  truw^t  Z  :  ava^Orj  i  |  8  ^[]>ul  j  9  o  7rats  /a>]>Z  |  oi]>i  | 
10  e7ra.Ta£av  UF  |  11  currou5]>Z  |  12/13  pnav(rr}<i  ev  K\r)p<x)  ]^z  |  14  pov/3(e)ip. 


ecus  A  et  sub  $5$  G""<S  I  o-to>v  G  (izmjo  &)  |  7  -Aews  B  rell]  w  sup  ras  Aab 
(-Xevs  A*fort)  |  8  tovtovs]  >omn  |  /xwo-r/s  G  |  10  e-iraraiav  omn  |  12/13  /JL(ocrr)<; 
G  :  +  o  7rats  kv  A  et  Sub  %  j  13  KXrjpw  A©]  K\r)povofxta  B  rell  |  14  ra>] 
>omn  j  pov(3r)\        |  15  tw  l°]>omn  1  16  ^pio-u  G]  77/uo-ei  B  rell  |  17  1f 


dependent  on  blT'J  under  the  force  of  the  "2  m  the  first  half  of  the  verse  || 
^TOJ'Q  pxixo.0(e)L  or  pnxoLTi,  the  latter  in  the  B  texts  and  3L  in  ch.  13,  and 
in  A®  here  (but  machit  3L  is  apparently  corrupt,  possibly  a  conflate;  see 
further  on);  here  B  (but  not  €)  reads  pa^et  which  I  take  to  be  a  corruption 
from  /Aax0i  =  T)53?/-  -  This  B  reading  is  introduced  in  the  K  texts  (except 
31;  unless  machit  is  a  conflate  of  machati  and  machi)  as  a  parallel  (doublet); 
further  below  (22/23)  where  the  clause  is  repeated  (perhaps  from  the  margin 
of  the  archetype;  then  inserted  in  the  wrong  place  as  so  often  with  marginal 
notes)  the  spelling  is  m^ot  in  Kr,  p,ax<o  in  31,  VaOi  in  iz,  but  vaxOt  uf  exactly 
as  is  read  in  u  here) ;  of  course,  v  stands  for  p,  ||  6  Note  how  the  manuscripts 
divide  in  an  arbitrary  fashion  on  the  question  of  number  ||  ew?  A  and  sub  ast 
G<S  (so  Lagarde's  codex;  there  is  no  reason  why  the  obelus  should  be 


Tn i<;  K  Tioxt  ok  Joshua  35 
K  1656  20      ol»?  avei  \  Xev  ts;  ]  XI] 

Kai  01  Uto[t  irfX  €  j 
TO)  7T€/3a[  V  TOV  t-] 

ophavov  [/cat  tt??] 
Va^OL'   K  [  at  tou] 

166a  [^/iicro^f?  <yaXaaB 

^irapa  da^Xaaaav 
[a7ro  /3a]aXyaS  ez; 
[t&>  7re]8t&)  tou 
5      [Xt/3ai>]oi>'  /cat  ea>? 


23-166a,  9  Kai —  eipa]>s  |  23  1-775  Kro]  ev  3L  |  24  raxoi  Kr]  mxr/  o:  raac/10  31  | 
24  — 

166a  1  tov  77/wcrovs]  ro  tj/xlo-v  3L  |  1  rjfjLvaovs  O  I  2  7rapa#aAacr(r€OS  O  |  3  atro 
/foaXyaS  Kro]  balladon  %  |  5  KatKiL]>ro  |  7  fxeAleX  Kr°]  c/^0a  %  I  8/9 


upz  :  povfav  ltfi  |  Kat]>z  I  12  If  1  I  22  tov]>z  |  23  rr?s]>f  j  24  vaXot]  vaOi  iz: 
vaxOc  rell 

166a   /SaaXyaS  U1  ltfz]  £aXyaS  U*  :  yaaXyaS  i  |  4  TOv]>f  |  6  tov  1°]>UF  | 


BhA®G  |  19  t(dv  a/xoppcuwv  BCfh  rell]  ttjs  yrjs  £  |  20  is  sup  ras  Aa?  (pnovar)^ 
A*fort)  |  23  — 

166a  1  -Kai  —  yttAaa8]>omn  I  2  OaXaaaav]  prm  Tryv  A  j  3  a7ro]>omn  | 
/8aaAya8  ©AGS  (p^^)  ]  /foXyaS  A  :  /foXayaS  C  :  /3aXayaSa  B  :  yaXaaS  h  | 
cv  B  rell]  ecos  h2  |  4  rw  A©AG]>B  |  4/5  rov  Xi/?avov  BaehA©AG&]  \ifiavo> 


adopted  with  Maes,  the  word  not  being  found  in  the  kolvt)  texts),  hence  3^w 
must  have  read  ,  an  error  due  to  the  aberration  of  the  eye  to  b^Qj  li$ 
above  ||  7  K  shows  that  tae/Stov  with  one  cr  is  the  correct  spelling.  e=—  || 
8  tovtov<s  the  K  texts  (all  except  3L)  resumptive  j|  9  Note  condensation  in  z  || 
10  The  plural  should  be  restored  also  in  Kr  ||  13  The  second  JllJT 
only  in  Origen  ||  KXqpm  all  the  K  texts  and  A©  is  certainly  to  be  rejected  in 
favor  of  KXrjpovofjua  B  rell ;  KXrjpos  =  b"H3  ,  and  KXrjpovopua  =  nH^*1  II 
14/15  "'jil&O,  hT> ,  ®  did  not  express  the  gentilic  [|  16  rj/nio-v  is  not  mis- 
written  for  -qiuo-ei;  the  difference  is  grammatical,  see  Helbing,  51  ||  19  y^KH 
only  in      all  the  other  texts  express  ^l/JSJl 

166a  3  awo  was  wanting  in  <5I;  apparently  7J  was  missing  in  p?g;  for  the 
translator's  exegesis  comp.  note  on  1616,  24/25  |]  Restore  /foaXyaS  every- 
where; yaAaaS  h  (comp.  yaaXyaS  i)  for  /3aXaa$,  see  above  on  1646,  21/23; 
fiaXXaSwv  H  is  gen.  plur.  of  fiaXXaSa,  COmp.  /foXayaSa  B  =  /?aaXyaS  ||  5  Kai 
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K  166a 

10 

[tou  o/j]  ou?  tov 
[%eX]e%'  •  avaftai- 
[voi/tJow  et?  ar)- 
[et/)a*]  /cat  eftco/ce 
[avrrj^v  t?  Tat?  <£i/- 

XII 

■ 

15 

[Xat?  tJ^X'  /c\r)po- 

^VO/JLC^LV  KCLTCb 

[fcXrjp^ov  avT(ov 
[8ei>  to)]  o/or  /cat  ei> 
[tco  7re]Stw  /cat 
[ei>  ap^afta'  kcli  e 

8 

[etpa]  K]  (reeipa  r:  aerypa  0:  seir  3L  |  9  T  r  |  e6We  O  |  10  [avrjv  Kr3L]  am-ots 
0  I  rots  O  I  11  -A77S  O  I  11/12  KA77/oo[vojU,ei]v  Kro  It]  KXrjpovofiLav  S  |  13  [kA^pJov 
Kr  31]  Kkrjpwvs:  KX-qpovopnav  O  |  14  opt  K]  opet  R  |  15/21  Kat — 7reStw]>S  |  16  [ev] 


7  [xeAjex  fz  ]^eAAe^  lpt  :  ^eAAep.  u:  Xa^-€X  i  I  8/9  <rapa  UF  |  11/12  KXrjpovo/xiav 


B*vid  I  6  rov  1°]>A®  I  tod  2°  A©AG]>Bh  |  [XeX]eX  ]  xe*Xa  B  :  XeA*a  h  : 
XaAeK  (s.  Xa^ex)  efh  :  a^0K  A  ©AG  :  &  |  8/9  ets  o-^etpa]  ets  (reetpa  A®G: 

fits  o-^etp  BC  :  o-^etp  h  :  acrcreetpa  A  :  j.A.Lxa^  B  |  10  avr-qv  h<EA@A]  avrov  BG5  | 
11/12  KXi7po[vo/xe]ti/  Bh]  KXrjpovopnav  rell  |   Kara  [kXt;p]  ov  avrcov  B  rell] 


which  ro  alone  omit  was  certainly  present  in  the  archetype  of  KroiL  i| 
7  pbnjl  Origen  wrote  aaXaK  or  aXaK  (without  the  Hebrew  article)  (hence 

'     T  T  IV 

A©),  read  in  AG  A®  aXaK  for  aXo*,  comp.  11:17  aXaK  A  aaXax  GA®;  6,  on 
the  other  hand,  wrote  (a)xeX/<  or  (a)xeXeK  =  pbn(n),  comp.  a  p,ept£orros : 
11:17  axeX  (axatX)  BChRUF  with  final  k  dropped  in  front  of  Kat,  here  x^Ka 
hil  (1L  with  y  in  the  place  of  k)  and  (with  k  assimilated  to  x)  Xe^Xa  B,  a  in 
either  case  dittographed  (the  next  word  begins  in  a),  xe^eX  ro^z  (x€^€X  lpt- 
with  faulty  doubling,  still  more  corrupt  x£XXe/x  u),  xa^€X  i  comP-  xa^-€K  ^fh 
||  8  a<r-  A  =  es  for  ets;  the  word  is  missing  in  h  J  8/9  While  B<EhIL  comp.  & 
correctly  ignore  the  locative  element  already  rendered  eis,  the  other  texts 
include  J7!~  pleonastically  in  the  transliteration;  -q,  of  course,  should  be 
restored  everywhere  II  10  avr-qv  refers  back  to  yitfil ;  avrov  clearly  an  error 
in  spite  of  the  variant  reading  there,  since  the  plural  is  used  for  the  latter 
in  Greek  ||  11/12  KrolL  go  with  Bh  ||  IB  KX-qpovopta  o  deviates  from  its 
archetype  and  is  certainly  wrong,  even  though  KX-qpov  is  an  inadequate  ren- 
dering of  rpbn'2  W  or'  Statpeo-eis)  ||  16  There  is  room  in  K  for  ev,  though 


The  K  Text  of  Joshua  \M 

K   166a  |  aa-qh •  Kai  e  XII 

[tti  eptj  \fJL(0'  Kai 
|  votco  ]  •  /cat  I  ev  ] 
20      [mye  J/?1,  /cat  €i/  tw 
[VeSt  |  a)  roy  X€T~ 
[ratov  ]  /cat  toi>  a- 
[/Lto/opajtoi^  /cat  to 
^yava\yaiov'  Kai 
25      [to^  ^>]epatfeo^' 
1666  Kai  tov  [ei/atoy] 

/cat  Toy  lefiovaai- 


K?3L]>ro  |  17  [ao-^SJw^  K]  aor/Sofl  r:  a8o>(9  o:  ese&orc  3L  |  Kat]>o  |  18/19  Kai 
[votw]  Kro]>3L  |  19  vcotco  O  |  20  [vaye]/?  K]  wa2e6  31  :  aye/3  o:  ayev  r  I 
20/21  Kat — 7re8to)  Kro]>3L  I  21-1666,  4  tcdv  ^erTatw'  Kat  tcov  ajxoppauov'  Kai 
tcov  xavav'ew  Kai  tcov  <£epe£ecov  Kai  tcov  evatcov  twv  ie/3ov(rai<DV '  Kai  tcov  yepye- 
cratcov  O  |  25  <£epe£atov  r  |  24 — 

1666    1  Kat — evatov]>s  j  3/4  Kat  tov  yepyecratov]  >  3L  |  1"  r  |  5KatKll]>3L  | 


UF  |  18/19  Kat  votco  ]  (yr)  z)  Try  7rpo?  votov  uf  j  20  [vaye]/?  lpt]  aye/3  llfi: 
vayed  Z  |  21  7re8tco]  -j"  Kat  ev  apa/3a  Kai  ev  acrr/Scot^  i  |  21 — 1666,  4  tov  ^avavatov 
xat  tov  ^eTTatov  ■  Kat  tov  ap,oppatov  Kat  tov  Kavavatov  •  Kat  tov  <pepe£atov  Kat  tov 
euatov  •  Kat  tov  yepyeoatov  Kat  tov  itfiovaaiov  [[tov  ^avavatov]>i  |  Kat  1°— 5°]> 
fz  |  Kat  tov  yepyeoatov  Kat  tov  te/?oi>craiov]>iz  [  Kat  6°,  7°]>f]] 


KaT€K\r)povofxr](Tev  avTOvs  C  j  17  acrrj^oyO  B  rell]  fxrjSwO  A  |  18/19  Kat  votco  (cf. 
&n  a'  a  \l^L^o)  ]>omn  |  19/20  ev  vaye£  G  :  >  n  ^1  n  &  (A  =19  om  Kat  — 
^eTTatov,  sed  cf .  108,  veye/3  108.  Compl.) :  evaye/3  A®  :  vaye/3  BC  |  Kat  ev 
vaye/3]  Ka<f>iare(3  h  |  20/21  Kat  ev  tco  7reStco  5  sub      ]>B  rell 

1666    1,  2  euatov,  ie/3oixratov]  ^     |  3/4  Kat  tov  yepyeoatov]  >  omn  |  4  tov] 


ro  omit  it  ||  17  ao-r?Sco0  See  above  on  165a,  12/13  ||  eo-e/W  31  an  error  || 
18/19  Kat  voto)  from  a'  <t'  (according  to  &m)  anticipates  Kat  ev  vaye/3,  a 
doublet  peculiar  to  the  K  texts  (all  except  31)  ||  20  For  the  corruptions  of 
vaye/3  see  above  on  1646,  18.  Katfuarefi  h  the  three  words  run  together  with 
corruptions  ||  20/21  Kat  ev  tco  7reSta>  KrouF  is  found  also  in  <£  sub  ast;  either 
repeated  from  above,  hence  i  goes  on  still  further;  or,  which  is  more  likely, 
read  Kat  ev  r-q  7reStv77  |£w*ANn^o }  see  above  on  1616,  22  ||  21  — 

1666  4  uf  deviate  from  the  order  found  in  all  the  others  (which  is  that 
of  P?m)  in  that  they  place  at  the  head  of  the  list;  nevertheless  it  is 
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K  1666 


ov  fcai  tov  yep- 
yeaatov  *tov  Pa- 


xil 


0 


5  2t\ea  te/Oi%a)  icai 
tov  fiaaikea  ttjs 
yac  7]  ecrTLV  7r\r]- 
aiov  fiaiOrjX'  i0/ccu 


10 


7  yat  Kr]  geth  21  |  eart  S  |  8  ^atOrjX  Krs]  (3e0r)X  O  1L  |  Kat  Kr}>%  |  9  tojv  S  | 


1666    4  rov  z]  prm  Kat  ufi  |  8  ftedrjX  i  |  10  tov  /?ao-tXea]>f  |  14  Aa^S  U  | 


prm  Kat  Bh  C  j  post  nomina  oppidorum  A  et  sub  •)*<•  G  &  add  era  |  8  fiaiOrjX] 


repeated  once  more  (in  the  form  of  Karavatos)  in  the  place  which  belongs  to 
it  ||  3/4  Kat  rov  yepyeo-atov  peculiar  to  the  K  recension  (all  except  2L;  iz, 
however,  excise  also  Kat  tov  Le(3ovo-atov;  note  the  inverted  order  in  uf); 
comp.  Maes:  "Monet  hie  Syrus  in  nonnullis  libris  post  tov  te/?oi>o-atov 
adscriptum  fuisse  Kat  tov  yepyaao-auov,  sed  hoc  in  Hebraeo  non  habetur"  || 
4  Kat  BhCufi  an  inferior  reading,  induced  by  the  sequel  ||  5  ff.  Origen  alone 
added  sub  ast  eva  after  each  city  name  ||  The  codices  escape  the  tedious 
repetition  of  Kat  tov  fiaaiXea  with  each  new  name  in  a  variety  of  ways;  some 
begin  condensing  the  text  at  an  earlier,  some  at  a  later  stage.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  these  contractions  do  not  go  back  to  <§.  As  for  B,  its  archetype 
evidently  had  Kat  in  each  instance  (see  below);  moreover,  /?acrtAea  was 
written  compendiously  (3a  (see  below)  ||  10/11  /WtAea  xef^P(i)V  dropped  out 
in  G  through  carelessness;  the  total  was  not  affected,  because  G  erroneously 
treated  vs.  22  as  the  name  of  a  city  ||  12  31  alone  reproduces  tVP^"1 

?i?m;  all  the  others  presuppose  tVPJT  or  f^/J^P  or  (if  ov  stands  for  w) 
ni/J"^  II  15  ifbjtf  >  introduced  by  Origen  into  his  text  as  eykwv  (hence  A® 
and  also  uf)  in  the  place  of  the  Kotvr;  reading  (as  preserved  in  BhCIL)  cuXafx; 
the  latter  apparently  meant  to  Origen  a  hopelessly  corrupt  form  which  he 
could  in  no  wise  admit.  Critically  handled,  atAa//-  is  equivalent  to  atyXa/x 
(the  spirantized  y  omitted;  comp.  17:3  ela  3L  and  y  in  eyAa  sup  ras  B?) 
=  aiyAav  =  eyAav.  which  kept  the  koivt)  form  added  fiao-tXea  gongola; 
whatever  the  y  (g)  may  stand  for,  oyyoAa  is  manifestly  a  corruption  from 
eyyeAa  (comp.  eyyeAa  Compl.  =  nb33?  Jerem.  31  (78):  34;  corrupted  in  the 
Codices  as  ayyeAia(v,  s)  =  eyyeAa  =  eyyeXav.  S  likewise  adds:  Kat  eyXoifx;  but 
in  the  place  of  the  kolvt)  form,  it  reads  with  Kro  oSoX(X)a/x,.  Here  reveals 
itself  a  substantial  difference  between  Origen  and  the  recension  embodied  in 
Kr.  A  concordance  of  all  the  passages  in  which  the  name  "pbj^  occurs  in 
Joshua  shows  that,  though  the  three  gave  a  form  corresponding  to  the 
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K   1G66  tov  ftaaiXea  iXrjp  XII 

10      kcli  tov  fiaGLkea 

Xeftpwv  11  Kai  to  11 
fiaaiXea  iepifjLov6'  • 
/ecu  tov  (3ao-tXea 

Aa^et?*  12 /ecu  tov  12 
15      ftao-iXea  ohoXafi' 


10  Kai  Kr]>&  I  tov  fiaaiXea  KroH]>s  |  11  Kat  Kr]>1L  |  Tov]>ro  |  11/12 
tov  /?ao-«Aea]>S  |  12  uptfxovB  Ks]  eptfxovO  ro:  Lep/xovd  &  |  13  Kat  Kr]>H  |  tov] 
>ro  I  tov  /3ao-iAea]>S  |  14  Kat]>&  |  TOv]>ro  |  14/15  tov  /3ao"tAea]>S  |  15  oSo- 


15  oSoAap,]  atyAwp,  UF:  +  Kat  tov  epifiovO  iz  |  16  tov  /3ao"tAea]>fi  |  17  ya£ep] 


yefl'^A  A  |  Kai]>omn  |  9  Tov]>omn  |  10  Kat  tov] >omn  |  10/11  /WtAea 
Xe/3ptov]>G  I  11  Kat  tov] >omn  I  izpipLovO]  tepcfxov  A  :  laprjfjLovO  C  cf.  iarimuth 
Euseb  Hier  ||  13,  14  Kat  tov] >omn  |  15  oSoXap]  atAap.  Bhe  :  eyXu/i  AG: 


Hebrew  (comp.  for  10:5  a'  a  6'  85m  et  sine  nomine  58m;  for  vs.  23  a  a-', 
for  vss.  34  and  37  a  &m;  read,  of  course,  everywhere  eyAwv),  Origen  con- 
servatively retained  the  reading  oSoAAa/x;  that  is  to  say,  if  G£>  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  Hexapla  (or  Tetrapla,  comp.  the  note  in  &  at  the  end 
of  the  book).  A®  naturally  followed  Origen  (in  10:37  there  is  an  omission 
in  ©;  comp.  a  similar  omission  in  f).  A  doubt,  however,  may  be  raised  as  to 
what  Origen  really  introduced  in  his  text  on  the  ground  of  the  marginal  note 
in  85  on  10:34  according  to  which  both  o'  and  a  read  atyAwp,.  This  reading 
is  extant  in  15  (atyAwv).  64.  Aid.  (ayAwv);  and  so  also  in  vss.  5.  23;  while  in 
vs.  3  atyAwp.  is  found  in  the  text  of  58.  It  may  therefore  be  argued  that  in 
one  form  of  his  recension  (possibly  the  Tetrapla)  Origen  was  emboldened  to 
introduce  the  correction.  Observe  that  in  vs.  33  where  85  vindicates  for  o' 
the  reading  ooa/x  we  find  wpap,  (the  better  spelling)  in  64.  Aid.  (comp.  apap, 
58  and  the  still  more  corrupt  reading  <aio9ji  of  S).  The  entire  subject, 
however,  cannot  be  prosecuted  here  at  length.  So  much  is  certain  that, 
when  Origen  was  forced  to  supply  an  omission,  he  unhesitatingly  took  over 
from  his  source  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  place-name,"  so  in  10:36  airo 
eyXoifji :  G<£,  sine  notis  A  (with  the  form  eyAwv  in  19.  Compl.).  Whereas  58 
presents  the  doublet  a7ro  atyAw/x  oBoXXap.,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in 
hCcgRUF  the  addition  reads  a7ro  oSoAAap,.  Hence  the  other  recension,  while 
adopting  the  same  plan  as  did  Origen  with  reference  to  supplying  supposi- 
tious lacunae  in  the  current  text,  nevertheless  held  itself  to  the  tenor  of  (H, 
a  critical  procedure  which  must  excite  admiration.  A©,  while  accepting 
Origen's  corrections,  do  not  follow  him  in  admitting  asterisked  additions. 
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kcli  tov  ftaaiXea 
ya^ep^ '  13 /cat  tov 
fiaaiXea  Safteip'1 
kcli  tov  fiacriXea 


13 


XII 


Aap,  Ks]  oSoAAap,  ro  :  +  *ai  eyko)fx  s  :  gong ola  3L  |  /3ao-iAea]  prm  regem  aelam 
3L  |  16  k<u]>%  |  rov]>ro  |  tov  /?ao-iAea]>s  |  17#cai]>3L  |  roi/]>ro  |  17/18  tov 
/?ao-tAea]>S    18  8a/?eip  Krs]  Sa/fyp  0  |  19  #cai]>3L  |  tov  /?ao-iAea]>S  |  20  yeaaeip 


a£r)p  ufi:  a£tp  z  |  18-22  ordo  oppidomm  KlptF]  yeaeip,  eppa,  apaS,  Safiip 
u:  omn  inserunt  fiaiO-qX  post  apaS  |  18  Sa/?eip]  Sa/3ip  ulf:  Siafttp  ptiz  | 


eyAtov  OAS  |  16,  17,  19  *ai  TOv]>omn  I  20  yeao-up]  acra  B  :  Taei  h  :  am  : 


The  K  recension  is  thus  true  to  its  canon  in  reading  in  the  present  passage 
oSoAAap,.  On  the  basis  of  the  kolvy)  reading  and  its  casual  correction  in 
Origen  the  two  names  are  identified  in  58m  on  10:37  :  rj  oSoAAap,  Xeyerou  mi 
aiyAap,.  There  remains  the  passage  15:39  where  again  the  kolvt)  reading 
seemed  hopelessly  corrupt  to  Origen  who  therefore  introduced  the  Hebrew 
form;  he  was  not  followed  by  the  other  recension.  The  introduction  of 
oSoAAap,  in  12:12  on  the  part  of  the  K  texts  necessitated  its  excision  from 
vs.  15;  naturally  those  texts  which  read  in  the  former  place  cuAap,  or  eyXwv 
kept  oSoAAap,  in  the  latter.  The  total  XXIX  of  6  (BliCIL)  remained  un- 
affected in  ro  by  the  addition  of  fiaiOnX  in  vs.  16  in  accordance  with  P?m. 
In  uf,  the  retention  of  oSoAAap,  by  the  side  of  aiyAco/x  together  with  the 
addition  of  (BaiB-qX  and  the  duplication  of  vs.  226  (to  KoS/xav  comp.  KOfxpuav 
roil  is  prefixed  the  Hexaplar  form  ttKovap)  increases  the  number  by  three; 
hence  Xfi'  u,  for  which  f  faultily  have  i(3r  (comp.,  however,  24:12  all  texts 
except  AS  which  read  two  with  f£?m  and  h  which  has  twenty-nine!) .  Origen 
naturally  counted  XXXI  with  P?m;  though  the  representatives  of  his  recen- 
sion are  not  in  agreement  with  one  another  in  vss.  186.  19a.  20a,  if  we 
consult  A®  we  may  be  reasonably  certain  that  Origen  wrote  Aeo-apwv,  p,a8wi/, 
ao-wp,  o-appwv  p.apwv.  A©  both  count  XXIX,  i.e.  they  reproduce  the  kolvv 
reading,  though  A  introduces  a  supernumerary  <j>aaya  after  cmppwv,  and  0 
inserts  fiaidnX  and  Xerrapu,  (read  Aeo-apw)  and  treats  /xappw  in  20a  as  a 
separate  locality.  $?g  apparently  wrote  XXIX;  the  number  was  reduced 
by  the  omission  of  fiaiBrjk  and  the  contraction  of  vs.  18  (where  P?g  omitted 
the  second  ~p72  ',  yVNCib  was  then  correctly  understood  by  the  translator 
after  the  analogy  of  btTDb  226,  nil  nHttb  23a,  b^b— thus  W  read  for 
b^bjb  P?m — 236:  wrote  e<£e/<  (or  a<£e/<)  t^s  aapoiv;  the  corruptions  in 
BhfltlLrouF  may  be  readily  explained:  B,  aside  from  the  change  of  e  to  o, 
omitted  one  o-  by  haplography;  in  its  archetype  o-apwv  was  written  o-apo", 
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K  1666  20      yeaaeip"1  •  "  kcll  fiaai-  14  XI] 

Xea  ep/Jiw  kcll  /3a- 

aiXea  apaft  -  '  "'  kcll  fta-  15a 
(TiXea  Xo/iva-  1,1  /cat,  /3a-  1G 
(Tikea  jJLCucr)ha,' 


K]  yeaap  rs:  yearjp  o:  ya£etp  3L  |  *ai]>3L  |  20/21  fiaatXea]>H  |  21  eppu  KrIL] 
eppav  TO  |  /<at]>0  31  |  21/22  fiaaLXea]>S  |  22  apaS  Kr]  aapaS  31  |  Kai]>ro3L  | 
22/23  /3a<n\ea]>s  |  23  Aopa  K]  Ao/?va  ro:  Xtfxva  11  :  +  fiacriXca  oSoAAa  21  | 
Kat]>ro?l  |  23/24  /?ao-iAea]>s  |  24  fMiKrjSa  Krs]  fMiKtSa  o:  mageda  3L 

20  yecrcreip]  yecrip  uiz :  yaiarjp  f  |  22  apaS]  apaSi  U  j  23  Xofiva  J  inter  Xofiva  et 
fMiKr)&a  inserunt  oSoAAap  (oSoAap,  f) 


yaSep  A®AG&  |  Kat]>omn  |  21  eppa]  eppa#  Bh<£  |  Kat]>omn  |  22  apaS]  aipad 
fiamXea  apa9  B  :  atpae  apaOi  h  !  apa#  C  :  aSep  A  ©AGS  |  Kai]>omn  j  23 
Aop.va]  Aepva  €  :  Xtfiva  B0AGS  :  Ae£pva  A  :  +  fi.  oSoAAap  AGS  :  +  fi- 
oS.  fi.  fiaiOrjX  ®  j  Kai]>omn  |  24  (MiKYjoa  A©AG&]  r?AaS  B  :  a^AaS  h  :  VBaX  & 


the  sign  of  abbreviation  was  then  overlooked;  on  the  other  hand,  the  initial 
k  of  the  following  /cat — the  archetype  apparently  read  /«h  fiamXea — was 
dittographed;  h  has  aapuO,  as  frequently  with  J>;  in  rouF  the  r  of  ttjs 
became  y,  and  in  ro  the  initial  a  was  lost  through  haplography;  in  both  the 
k  of  a<pe<  became  y  pronounced  v  before  the  following  y,  hence  the  v  of  uf; 
a<peei<o-appovs  3L  shows  a  dittographed  e,  r^s  is  ignored,  p  doubled,  w  rounded 
to  ov,  and  6  (misread  o~)  as  in  h);  on  the  other  hand,  the  omission  of  19a 
("pTJ  a  mere  variant  of  "pfcO'J  20a;  see  above  on  1616,  10)  was  offset  by 
the  breaking  up  of  20a  into  two  (P?g  read  "pfiOE  "jb'J  fHaTD  ^jb/J)  || 
17  uf  stand  with  their  a£r?p  alone  ||  18-22  u  stands  alone  with  its  order  || 
20  Correct  rau  h  to  yaei  and  that  (comp.  B  and  €)  to  yao-ei  =  yao-eip  comp. 
ya£«p  31  and  ye(o-)o-etp  K  texts.  In  all  probability,  6  wrote  ya8r)p  =  *\l%  for 
*n3  reproduced  in  Origen  (and  A®)  |[  21  eppa0  of  the  B  texts  with 
archaic  fern,  ending  fc"|—  [|  22  Bh  clearly  represent  a  doublet,  which  is  proved 
not  only  by  the  omission  of  the  first  in  C,  but  principally  by  the  fact  that 
the  count  of  XXIX  is  not  affected.  aipaO  (corrupted  in  h  to  atpae)  =  epaS 
(c  for  — )  and  apa#  (corrupted  in  h  to  apa#i)=apaS  are  clearly  parallels; 
perhaps  the  former  is  genuine  ||  aapa8  31  with  a  dittographed  after  fiaatXea  || 
aSep  Origen  quite  unlikely,  unless  read  1^9  ;  it  may  have  arisen  through 
assimilation  to  ya8ep  ||  23  On  Xefiva  and  variants  see  above  on  161a,  2  |[ 
Through  the  insertion  of  fiatdrjX  in  the  wrong  place,  the  order  in  vss.  15  f.  is 
shifted  in  uf.   ©,  not  A,  introduces  fiaiOrjX  in  front  of  p-a/oySa  ||  24  <&  wrote 
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K  167a  7Kai  rot?  rj/jLiaecri  7  XXII 

(f)v\r]<;  /Jbavaaarj 
eScofcev  fjLQ)var]<; 
ev  T7j  ftacrav  /cat 
5      Tot?  rj/xtaeaiv  e- 
Sco/cev  £?•  fiera 
to)v  aSe\(f)cov 
avrcov  ev  tco  ire- 
pav  rov  tophavov 
10      irapa  OaXaaaav  /ecu 


rE  167a     1  ^[  r  |  rot?  rjfjuo-eai  Kr]  tw  -q^icru  %  |  2    (f>v\rjs  KrolL]  + 

vaav  S  |  fxavacrcrr)  Krs]  fjuivvaa-ar)  0?L  |  3  eSwKev  Ks]  eSa>/<e  ro  |  /xoovcn/s  Ks 
it]  fiwar)<s  r:  is  o  |  4  ev  rr;  Kro  31]  rrjv  S  |  4-6  /cat — ts  Krs3L]>o  |  5  rots 
Y]fjLL<T€(TLV  Krs]  too  r)fXL(T£L      |  8-10  ev — #aAao"o-av  Krs3L]>0  |  11/12  a7reo-T€tAev 


ul(p)tF  167a    1-4  Kat —  /Wav]>F  (sed  c/>vAr?s  fxavaaar)  f  SUperscr)  j   1  rjfjucrecri 


BChAOAS  167a    1  ^[A©  I  rots  rjfJLLdeaL  ®A]  rots  rjfiLcrei  A  :  too  rjfjucrei  B  :  to>  r)fXLcrv 

h  |  3  fio)V(rrj<s  B  rell]  is  A  |  4  tt?]  sup  ras  3  circ  litt  Aa?  |  fiaaav  €A®&] 
/?acrav(e)tTtSt  BhA  |  5  Tots  rjfuorecnv  ®A]  tois  -qfxtaiv  A  :  too  rjfjucrei  B  :  rco 
r)fJLL(TV  h  |  8/9  ev  to)  7repav  rov  topSavov  Bh<£®]  7rapa  tov  topSavryv  A  :  >  AS  | 


fxaKY]Sa$:  fm  was  lost  after  /?a  (as  /foo-tAea  was  written  compendiously),  k  was 
lost  through  haplography  in  another  ancestor  which  omitted  fiaaiXea  and 
read  in  its  source  k  ( =  Kat)  KrjSaO;  what  remained  became  rjXab  (spirantic  8 
in  B)  and,  with  a  of  /focrtAea  dittographed,  arjXaS  in  h;  on  the  other  hand, 
rfiad  was  misread     for  A  =  S  =  0)  as  r?8a^  in  <£. 

167a  1-4  Omission  through  homoioarcton  or  condensation  in  f  (but 
note  the  trace  in  f  superscr) ;  a  similar  condensation  in  o  (see  the  variants 
3,  4-6,  8-10)  which  inconsistently  retains  ev  rrj  /Wav  ||  1  The  plural  all 
except  BhILu;  ^to-et  A  probably  an  error,  comp.  rjuio-tv  A  in  1.  5  which  is 
certainly  an  error;  hu  refrain  from  declining;  similarly  1.  5  ||  3  ts  A  is  an 
error  as  it  is  in  o,  though  there  the  error  is  coupled  with  condensation  || 
4  Bh  followed  by  A  Grecize  the  name;  the  K  recension  and  Origen  (the 
latter  followed  by  A®)  have  the  Hebrew  form  ||  8-10  The  K  texts  as  well  as 
the  B  recension  present  the  full  Hebrew  text;  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  Origen  had  anything  different;  &  (followed  by  A,  but  not  by  ©)  omits 
the  first  part,  A  the  second  (hence  7rapa  rov  copSavrjv  for  ev  rto  7repav  tov 
topSavov)  ||  11/12  The  form  minus  the  e£-  is  peculiar  to  Kro  |[  12,  13  o  con- 
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K   1 67a 


TjviKa  aireareL- 
\ev  clvtovs  t?  et? 


XXI  ] 


TOf?  olkovs  av- 


IS 


Tcov  i]v\o<yr)- 
aev  avrovs  s\e- 


8 


yaw  ev  yj}j]\xa- 


K]  cnrecrTiXev  r:  a7re(rretXe  O :  e^aTrecrreiAei/ S :  dimisit  It  |  12  avrous  Krs3t]>o 
|  13  oikovs  Krs^t]>o  |  14  -qvXoyq-  K]  evAoy?;-  R  |  16/17  ev]  CUM  it  |  xpefixuTLV 


lpt]  rj/Juav  U  |  5  rj/xiaeaiv  ]  rjfjuav  U  |  10  ^[  |  11  e£a7r€crr€tAev  llltF  |  14  ^vA-oyry  ] 


10  irapa  BaXavaav  B  rell]  Kara  OaXxi(T<Tav  h  :  >A  |  ^[  BvidhA@  |  11/12 
e^a7T€crr£iAei/  omn  |  14/15  ^vAoy^o-ev]  Kat  euAoy^o-ev  omn  |  15/16  Aeywv  A®] 


denses  ||  14  The  omission  of  Kat  in  Kitult  makes  better  Greek  ||  The  temporal 
augment  with  ev-  only  in  K,  see  Helbing,  75  ||  15  ff.  In      vs.  8  apparently 

read:  arm  qoDi  nxn  ropin  ttrbna  ba  inn:  D^nn  d^csdzi 
Dirna     omra  bbm  ipbn  rann  ni^abiDi  (rrami) .  On  nirrai 

which  I  have  placed  in  parentheses  see  on  11.  22/23.  The  principal  deviation 
from  P?m  consists  in  the  reading  (minus  the  vowel  letter)  which  taken 
as  a  perfect  (iQtfj)  entrained  the  pointing  ^pbn  or  ?lpbn  and  the  change  of 
the  suffixes  from  the  second  to  third  person  as  well  as  the  excision  of  ^T^"1 
"1/J^b  DfTb^  •  A  less  important  difference  was  the  dropping  of  the  prepo- 
sition in  front  of  HDp"-  and  the  following  nouns  which  caused  the  translator 
to  place  the  caesura  at  Drpbn^  ■  Such  is  the  text  and  exegesis  under- 
lying Bh.  A  crude  approachment  to  P?m  constitutes  the  introduction  at  the 
head  in  of  Kat  enre  7rpos  avrovs,  the  rest  remaining  as  it  is  in  Bh.  Not  less 
mechanical  was  Origen's  procedure  who  left  the  text  of  the  koivy)  essentially 
intact  except  that  he  inserted  after  the  first  Kat  the  words  enre  7rpos  avrovs 
\eyo)v  (Lagarde  follows  Maes  in  placing  7rpos  avrov?  alone  sub  ast;  his  Syriac 
MS  reads:  ^<ooiZcu^  ^^lo        neither  is  correct;  for  if  we  follow 

the  lead  of  A©  which  retain  Aeywv  and  omit  Kat  we  should  have  to  place  Kat 
ct7re  7rpos  avrovs  sub  ast;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  B  is  our  guide  then  enre  7rpo? 
clvtovs  \eymv  should  be  put  sub  ast;  the  decision  rests  with  the  determination 
of  the  exact  relation  of  A®  to  Origen  into  which  question  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  go  beneath  the  surface  at  the  present  writing) ;  if  he  at  all  con- 
nected any  sense  with  the  text  thus  established  (and  certainly  A©  must  have 
wrested  some  sort  of  meaning  from  the  text  as  read  by  them),  he  took  as 
the  subject  of  the  two  verbs  not  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  but  Reuben 
and  Gad  (the ^presumable  subject  of  e-rropevO-qvav  in  vs.  6).   Accordingly,  in 
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K  167a 


<iiv  7roXXoi?  ava- 

\V6TCLL  €t?  TOU? 
OLKOVS  V/JLCOV 

20      /cat  ev  Krrjveal 

7roXXot?  ar(f)o8pa' 
/cat  apyvpiov  kcu 
y^pvaiov  kcll  cri- 
hrjpov  /ecu  ^aX/co- 


XXII 


Kr]  xPr)lJUL(TL  s:  XPLlJLa<TL  °*  I  ^  7roAAois  Krs]  7roXXt?  o:  ttoXAt;?  o1  |  18  -Xverat 
Ko]  -Avere  rs  |  17/18  avaXvere  Kr]  ite  2L  |  20  ev  KTrjveatv  K]  ev  KTrjveai  R! 
KTrjvrj  21  I  21  7ToAAois  Kr]  7roXXa  21  I  22  Kat  Kr]>2L  |  24  /an  ^aAKov  Kr]>21 


evAoyr;-  :  prm  Kat  ltF  j  20  KTrjveal  ]  KTrjpuaai  U  |  22- 


Kat  Bh  :  prm  Kat  et7re  7rpos  avrovs  |  17/18  avaXverca]  a7rr)Xdocrav  BAA  : 
aTT-qXOov  ®  :  eiarjXOov  h:  'atauu  e  :  alJ|l  5  |  19  t^wv  &]  avTwv  B  rell  I  20/21 
ev  KTrjveal  7ToXXol<s  Kat  KTrjvrj  iroXXa.  B  rell  |  21  <r<£oSpa]>h  |  22/23  Kat 
aiftrjpov  Kat  xaA.Ko]^CA£  :  Kat  crtS^pov  Bh  :  >A©  :  sub  %  <S 


dismissing  Manasseh,  Joshua  informs  them  that  Reuben  and  Gad  were  gone 
already  and  that  it  therefore  was  now  their  part  to  go  likewise.  This  bit  of 
harmonistic  exegesis  is  on  a  line  with  that  of  Rashi  who  naturally  was  bound 
by  the  received  text  to  introduce  a  minor  modification.  The  K  texts  which 
with  A®  retain  Xeywv  go  a  step  further  in  assimilating  the  text  to  P?m,  though 
they  diverge  in  details:  Kruf  introduce  the  imperative  and  the  second 
person  of  the  pronoun  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse  (avaXvere  characteristic  of 
this  recension;  it  certainly  did  not  come  from  a'  who  wrote  oaosoi  according 
to  Sm),  while  they  leave  the  remainder  substantially  the  same  as  in  B  (except 
that  the  preposition  is  restored  in  front  of  STIDp/J  ;  ufi  prefix  Kat  in  front  of 
StetAovro  so  as  explicitly  to  dissociate  the  second  half  from  the  first;  z  left 
out  Kat  as  it  so  often  does) ;  21,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  on  with  the  impera- 
tive and  the  second  person  of  the  pronoun  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse  as 
well,  but  introduces  in  addition  the  koiv??  form  at  the  end  in  the  reading  of 
ufi  i|  17/18  ite  21  does  not  appear  to  reproduce  avaXuere  but  probably  a7reX- 
Oere  ||  19  ^  nN  o  &  is  probably  an  error  for  ^ooi.^*?  ||  20  KTrj/uaai  u  seems  to 
have  preserved  the  original  Greek,  though  etymologically  the  Hebrew  might 
be  rendered  KTrjvr]  j|  22/23  places  Kat  ^aXKov  Kat  aiSrjpov  sub  ast;  this 
accords  well  enough  with  A®  which  omit  the  entire  phrase;  but  Bh  have  at 
least  Kat  ai&rjpov  which  reading  is  shared  by  21;  the  other  K  texts  go  with 
Origen  ||  22  ff .  z  condenses 
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15 


K  1676 


teat  i/jLa  \  tht/jlov  I 
ttoXvv  8 1  tecXov-  I 
to-  7raaa  \  v  ri]v  | 
irpovon\j)v  tow] 


XXI] 


5  eyOpwv  [clvt<ov\ 
fiera  tco[v  aSeX- 
(j)cov  av [tcov  :] 


ot  utot  po^vftrjv^ 


9 


1676  2  7roXvv  Ko]  7roAAw  rs:  -f-  a<f)o8pa  s  |  3/4  SfteiAovJro  Kr]  Sl^Xovto 
(per  compendium)  o:  StetWro  s:  dividetis  21  |  3/4  7rao-a[v  t^v]  Trpovo^v]  K] 
T77V  irpovop,y]V  iraaav  r:  tt/v  7rpovofjLrjv  (irpovoixiv  O*)  7ra(rav  o:  rr/v  irpovopvqv  S'.  de 
praeda  2t  |  5  [avToov]  Kr]  vfxwv  \  7  av[Twv]  Kr]  vp,o)v  ?t  :  -+-  Kat  BulXovto  r^v 
irpovofx-qv  //.era  twv  aSeA.<£a)v  avrwv  1L  |  8  ^[  r  |  9,  10  ot]>0  |  11  tw  r  |  12  man/ 
Krs2t]>0  |  12/13  f/xavacr]^  Kr]  futvvacrr)  H  |  14  ev  K]  ck  rH  |  [a-r}\oi\  Kr] 


1676  2  Kat  —  7roXw  (a(f>oSpa)  ]>Z  |  2  ttoAw]  +  <rcf>o$pa  |  2/3 
StaXoi/ro]  prm  /cat  Ufi  |  3/4  waaav  rr]V  Trpovofxr]v\^  \  6/7] >iz  |  8  ^[  ul  |  9 
povfiiv  It  :  /oov/2(e)t/x  uf  |  9-13  ot — /Aavao-crty]  oirrot  Z  |  14  ev  i]  ck  rell  |  16  Try] 


1676  2  ttoAw]  +  o-^oSpa  €A®A£  |  2/3  StetAovro  h]  StetAavro  B  rell  I  3 
7rao-av]>omn  |  5  avrwv  <£A®A  :  sub  %  «S :  >  Bh  I  8  ^[  hA©  (  Kat]  prm  Kat 
aTreo-rpe^av  €A  et  sub       &  |  11  ij/ucrei  h  |  12  maw  B]>h<£A®A£»  |  14  ev 


1676  2  <r<f>o8pa  omitted  by  BhKro3L  was  apparently  missing  in  || 
2/3  StetAavTo  is  the  vulgar  form;  Kro  as  well  as  h  have  the  classical  aorist  || 
3  7rao-av  which  is  wanting  in  p?m  only  in  KrouF  ||  5  avroiv  was  omitted  by 
the  article  as  so  often  doing  service  for  the  pronoun  ||  6/7  iz  condense  || 
7  Origen  alone  added  Kat  a-rrearpeif/av  sub  ast;  from  him  it  penetrated  into  <ft 
||  9-13  z  condenses  ||  9,  10  o  omits  the  article  as  elsewhere  often  ||  12  mwv 
B  and  the  K  texts  except  o  which  merely  condenses,  not  in  p?m  ||  14  ev 
probably  read  nbll32,  a  shortened  relative  clause  |j  o-qXwfji  hs2L  =  o-rjXw 
comp.  fiayeBSojv  for  fxaye&Bw  (comp.  hjb"^  and  Lagarde,  Vbersicht,  187)  || 
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K  1676  15      e/c  777?  %a[vaav^  XXII 

aireXdeiv  [et?  T77]. 
ya\aa&  e[t?  77?^] 
/carao-^e  [erect)?] 
avrcov  [771/  /ca-] 

20        T€*;\77/00[  7^0/^77-] 

cray  ei>  ai>[T77  St-] 
a  Trpoara^ fxaro^ 
kv  ev  X€L[PL  /^^ctt?-] 
168a  [10/cat  77\#]oz>  et?  7a-  10 

[X*\a]0'  tou  LOpha- 
[vov  7]  ]  ecrrtzv'  ei> 
[777  ^ajraoy  /cat 
5       [co/co8o]/Lt77crai>  ot  u- 


o-tAw  0:  criAw/x  s:  crr}\u)fJL  31  |  17  yaAaaS  Kro]  prm  rov  s3L  |  19/21  [Kajrc- 
K.\r)po\vo/Ar)](Tav  K]  ei<Xr}povop,r)crav  rs :  eKXrjpovopucrav  O  |  23  XaPl  Kr]  manus  3L 
I  fAoxrr)  TO 

168a  1/2  ya[AiAa]<9  K]  XaAiAa0  r:  yaAtAaS  os:  aa^7ea  3L  |  4  f  r  |  5-9 
ot — imva(T<Tr]]>s  I  6,  7  povfirjv,  yaS  Kro] -^31  |  6  ot]>o  |  7  tw  r  I  8  4>v\r}<s  K31] 


y>7V  j  19-23  rjv  —  /xcovo-r?]>z  I  19/20  €KXr)povop.r]crav 

168a    1  ^[  1  I  rjXOocrav  |  4-23  77  —  LopSavov]  >  Z  |  6,  7  povj3r]V,  yaS]*^  | 


BheAS]  £K  A©  I  o-77Aa)/x  h  I  15  ck  yrjs  €A®]  ev  yr;  BhA&  [  16  r>;  B]  yr?v 
h<£fhAA5>  :  +y7/v  ®  |  17  yaAaaS]  prm  tov  ©  |  17/18  yrjv  Karaaxe(T€(x)s]  tyjv 
Karaa")(e(TLV      |  19/20  eKXrjpovo/xrjaav  omn  |  21  ev  currT?]  avrrjv  B  rell  :>A 

168a  1  1  A®  I  rjXOov  B  rell]  rjkOoaav  A  A  |  1/2  yaAiAa<9]  yaXiXud  A©A 
(£  :   yaAyaAa  B  :  yaAaaS  hf   j   4  |  h   A    |    6,  7    povj&jv,  yaS 


15  ©  manifestly  wrote  ev  yrj;  ck  y77?  is  an  inner-Greek  variant  (the  stages 
are  ey  yrj,  ck  yrj,  ck  yr}<s)  ||  16  yrjv  was  written  by  ©  and  then  replaced  by 
rrjv;  or  ©  wrote  rr?v  yr?v,  yr?v  then  dropped  out  after  r-qv  ||  19-23  z  condenses  || 
19/20  The  compound  only  in  K  ||  21  ev  avr-q  the  K  recension  in  accordance 
with  |^m;  A  omits  the  'a1  id  as  superfluous  in  Greek 

168a  1  The  vulgar  form  in  ufAA  ||  1/2  nib^b"»  is  reproduced 
exactly  in  A0A  (but  ANiN.^  &);  the  singular  of  the  K  texts  stamps  it 
visibly  as  the  name  of  a  locality;  in  Bh€3L  the  name  is  corrupted  (assimi- 
lated to  other  names:  Gilgal,  Gilead,  Galilee;  the  last  not  a  bad  guess). 
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K  168a  [ioi  pov]/3yv  Kat  01  XXII 

|  VLOL  7  ]aS'  KCLl  TO 

[  y/Mcr^v  (f)v\r)<;  fia- 
yvaaa  \rj'  e/cei 

10        [  fJLOV  €  ]7Ti  TOV  LOp- 

{havo^v  /3(o/jlov 

[ 11 /cat  ij^KOvaav  01  v-  11 
[  iot  i^V  ]  XeyovTco- 
15      [v  i8of]a)A;oSo/Lt?;cra 
[oi  fio]i  povftrjv  /cat 
[oi  t>io]i  7a 8'  /cat  TO 
[7?/4icr]v  (f>v\r)<;  fia- 
[rno-o-]^  ftcofjLov  e- 

20  O/ChJoW  T?7?  %a- 


+  viwv  ro  I  8/9  fxavvavq  21  |  11  (3o)fMov  KsH]>0  |  12  rooioWKr]  tov  tSetv  s: 
in  conspedu  domini  31:  >o  |  13  01]  >o  |  14/15  Xeyovrwv  Ksr1]  Aeywruv  r*  | 
14-1686,  1  XeyovTw— lij\]>o  |  16,  17  /oovj&jv,  ya8  Krs]^2L  I  17  to  r  |  18 
<f>v\r)<>]  +  vcoiv  S  I  18/19  fxavvaarj  %  |  19/20  ety]  Ks]  ctt  r  |  20        K]  yr;?  rs 


povfiw  lti:  povj3(e)Lp,  uf  |  9-11  /3<d/xov  —  topSavov]>  |  12  tw]  tov  |  13  ^  1  |  15 
WKoSofxrja-a/JLev  U  |  16,  17  pov/3r)V,  yaS]^  |  povfiiv  lti  :  pov/3(e) t/x  uf  |  20  ttjs] 


A@A£]  ^Bhe  !  8  77/wo-ahA  I  11  to)]  tov  omn:  prm  ctu  B  (>Bab)  |  13  f  A  | 
14/15  Aeyovra>v]>e  |  15  lSov]otl  e  16,  17  povfav,  yaS  A©A£]^Bhe  I  18 
77/xiora  B*hA  I  19/20  e<f>  opioiv  tt/s]  eirt  to)v  opimv  yr)<$  B*  :  e<£  opuav  yqs  Ba'vld)b 


None  of  the  recensions  followed  a'  in  treating  the  word  as  a  common  noun. 
Observe  the  slight  corruptions  in  r  (x  for  spirantic  y)  and  os  (8  for  spirantic 
6)  ||  4-23  The  omission  in  z  may  be  due  to  homoioteleuton;  but  probably  at 
the  same  time  it  serves  the  purpose  of  condensation  ||  5-9  s  condenses  || 
6,  7  The  Hebrew  order  in  Kro  and  in  Origen's  recension  with  its  dependents; 
so  also  16/17  and  169a,  5-7  ||  9-11  The  omission  in  ufi  due  to  homoio- 
teleuton ||  12  Inner-Greek  variants  ||  o  condenses  |[  paraphrastic?  ||  14 ff. 
In  0  the  omission  which  is  due  to  homoioteleuton  serves  at  the  same  time 
the  purpose  of  condensation  ||  18  vlwv  s  an  addition  ||  20  optwv  of  the  three 
recensions  (only  h  diverges)  goes  back  to  bl23       in  the  place  of  b^/J  |[ 
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K  168a  [vaai/]  €ttl  tov  ya-  XXII 

[\i\a]0'  tov  top- 
[Savov  a]7ro  /Aepowz 
1686  rcov  VICOV  L7j\' 

12  Kat  o-vvrfOpoiaOrj-  12 
crav  oi  viol  irftC  ird- 
T6?  et?  o-7]\co'  coa- 
5      re  ava^rjvat  /cat 
€KTro\e/jirjo-aL 


retXav  OL  VLOl  IrjX1 
7T/00?  TOf?  VLOVS 
10        pOv/3r)V   Kdl  7T/00? 

rof?  ftou?  ya£'  • 


13 


5L  I  21/22  ya[AtAa]0  Kr  1L]  yaAtAaS  S  j  23  [a]7ro  fxepovs  K]  €7ri  fxepovs  rs:  in 

parte  51 

1686  2  ^[  r  |  crvvrjOpLaOrj-  O  |  3/4  ot  mot  117A  7ravTes  Kr]  7ravTes  ot  mot  lyj\ 
3L  :  7rai/res  O  |  4  ets  Kro]  ev  S  |  4  tr^Ato  Kr]  o-tAco  O  :  (rr/Aw/x  S?L  |  4/5  <oo-T€ 
Ks]  coo-rat  o:  core  r  |  5  ava/fyvat  Kro]  ava/3etvat  S  |  8  ot  SUperscr  O  |  10/11  pov- 


yr)S  j  23  airo]  cttl 

1686    2  H]>ul  I  ;  4  ets]  ev  i  |  7  %  1  |  8-14  ot  —  yaAaaS]  tt/oos  avrov?  iz  I 

eA©A£  :evyrih.  |  21/22  tov  yaAtAa#]>A  [  yaAtAa<9]  Z>^^&  :  yaAiAwtf  A©  : 
yaAaaS  Bh(£  |  23  a7ro  /xepovs]  ev  too  irepav  omn 

1686  1  Twv]>omn  |  2  ^[BhA®  j  mt]  prm  /<at  rjKovaav  ot  mot  117 A  <£A  et  sub 
•/*(•      I  3/4  ot  mot  lrj\  7ravres]  ^  omn  I  4  ets]  ev  h  |  tr^Awp,  h  j  5  ava/fyvat 

Kat]  ava/3r)vaL  Aj&  :  ava/?avTas  A  :  ava/3avres  B  rell  |  6/7  eK7ro\ep:r](rai  avrovs] 


tVs  K  is  an  error  for  y^s  ||  21/22  See  above  on  11.  1/2  ||  21-23  J^X^> 
S»  =  ev  to)  yaAiAa#  errt  COmp.  15.  18.  64.  128  II  23  airo  (or  C7rt)  pepovs  all  the  K 
texts;  comp.  p.epos  =  "Q3?  Exod.  32:15 

1686  1  Origen's  recension  alone  (thence  into  €)  added  sub  ast  Kat 
rjKovaav  ot  mot  t^A;  either  the  first  three  words  of  vs.  12  were  missing  in  f£?g, 
or  were  omitted  by  the  translator,  the  clause  being  merely  resumptive  of 
the  identical  clause  at  the  head  of  vs.  11;  comp.  the  analogous  case  10:41 
(161a,  18/19)  ||  3/4  o  condenses  ||  None  of  the  recensions  express  pn?  I| 
5/6  Note  the  paratactic  construction  in  the  K  recension;  the  infinitive  was 
written  also  by  Origen,  but  he  subordinated  the  second  infinitive  thereto 
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K  L686 


L5 


20 


KCU  7T/)0?  TO  1)/JLLaV 

(f)v\i)$  jxavaaai)  • 
et?  TTji>  ryakaaft  to 
oWee?*  vlov  e\e- 
at,ap  rov  tepecos 
w  kcll  Se/ca  avSpas 

TCOV  ap^OVTCOV 
TCOV  /JL€T  aVTOV 

apxcov  et?  airo  01- 
kov  Trarpias  airo. 
ttclctcov  tcov  cf>v\co 
mJX'«  apxovres  olkco 


XXII 


14 


firjv — viovs]>0  |  9-13  tovs — [xavaaa-q]  avrovs  S  |  10/11  7rpo?  tovs  vtous]>3L 
|  13  <f>v\r)s]  +  vtiov  r  |  /jxivvaar]  &  j  14  to  KH]  +  tc  R  |  15  <£ives  3L  |  17  Sexa] 
I  ro?l  |  19  roiv  ]>r  |  19/20  /act  avrov  ap^wv  ets]  ap^ovTa  era  /act  avrwv  2t  |  21 
7raTpias]  prm  e£  31  |  20/21  awo  olkov  7raTptas]>S  |  23  irjk]  prm  vaav  2t  |  oikw] 

>o 

povfiiv  It:  pov{3(e)i/jL  uf  |  13  <f>v\r)s  ltf]  +  vitov  U  |  14  t^v]  yryv  |  rov]  +  re  |  16 

-a£apov  i:  +  mov  aapwv  |  tepea)?  U*]  ap^tepews  UmltF  |  19  twv]>  |  23  177A]  prm 
viwv  t 


^A  |  7  f  A©  |  12  r^pto-et  hA  |  to]  tod?  vtovs  B  |  14  rrjv]  yrjv  BhO£A®&  :  rrjv 
yrjv  A  |  to  h]  +  re  B  rell  |  16  -a£ap]  -f-  mov  aapwv  B.  rell:  -f"  vtov  aaptav  h: 
sub  —  5  |  tepews  h<£A£?]  ap^tepews  BA©  |  17  avopa<?]>omn  [  19  to)v  A]> 
B  rell  (post  apxovrwv  ■/•  in  ©)  |  20  ap^wv]  prm  kgu  €fh  A  |  21  7raTpias]  +  avruv 
|  22  tcov  A©A  |  23  ap^ovTcs]  prm  avSpes  CA&  |  oikw]  oikov  h 


(so  at  least  Sb  and  A;  contrast  ©A  which  follow  the  B  texts)  ||  8-14  iz 
condense  ||  9-13  s  condenses  ||  10/11  11  condenses  [|  12,  13  "the  sons/'  "of 
the  sons,"  Bru,  not  in  ||  14  yrjv  or  rrjv  yrjv  was  apparently  written  by  6  || 
Te  is  a  Greek  embellishment  with  which  the  translator  may  be  credited  || 
16  The  KOLvrj  addition  which  may  go  back  to  "pH^  Ip,  and  which  Origen 
placed  sub  obelo  was  excised  by  the  K  recension  (and  re-introduced  in  uf)  || 
apparently  wrote  ap^iepetos  (B;  followed  by  A©,  also  umltF)  which  Origen 
and  the  K  recension  corrected  into  tepews  (so  also  h)  ||  17  avSpas  peculiar  to 
the  K  recension  ||  19  rwv  should  be  deleted  ||  20  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  good  reason  for  the  conjunction  ||  20/21  Omission  through  homoiote- 
leuton  in  s  ||  23  vnav,  as  so  frequently,  an  idle  addition  jj  avSpes  (CAB)  goes 
back  to  Origen  =  0^12::^  %\m 
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K  169a  Trarpicov  etal  XXII 

^tXiap^oi  irj\?  : 
15Kat  irapeyevov-  15 

TO  7T/DO?  TOU?  V- 

5      tou?  povftr/v  KCLi 

7T/30?  TOL>?  VtOVS 
yaS"1  •    KCLI  7T/30?  TO 

7]fxiav  (f>v\r]<;  v- 
lcov  fjiavacro-rf  ■ 
10      et?  7771;  yaXaafr 
Kai  e\a\ir}aav 
7rpo?  clvtovs  Xe- 

70i/T€?«  16T<zSe  16 
Xeyei  r\  avVayco- 
15      777  *;t)  iraaa'  T£? 
?;  TrXrjfjL/jLeXeia 
avrrj'  r\v  eirXrjfjL- 
fjLeXrjaerai  eva- 
tl  6v  irjX''  airoarpa- 


169a      1  [7TaT/3tO)v]  ]  7TOLT pLKU)V  3L  |  €1<TI  S  |  3   *[[  T  |     4~12  TOTJS  7TpOs]>0  | 

5/7  povfirjv,  yaS]  ^  31  |  4-10  7rpos  —  yaAaaSJ>S  |  8/9  vww/]>3L  |  9  (JLavvaar) 
3L  |  10  yrjv]  tt)V  31  j  13  ^[  r  |  14  Aeyr?  O  |  14/15  rj  avvaywyr]  kv  iraaa  Kro]  iraaa 
avvayojyr]  kv  s3L  |  16  TrX-qjxfxekua   Ks]    7rA7?pyjieAia   ro  |   18   -fie\r)<Ta.T€  ro1 

169a  3  If  U  I  4-11  Trpo?  —  eAaA?70-av]>iz  |  5/7  pou/V,  yaS]^  |  6  >f  | 
povfiiv  It]  pov/3(e)LfX  uf  |  14/15  77  crwaywyry  kv  Traaa  ]^  |  14  77]  >Z  |  18 
-p,e\r)craTe  \  19  6v]  prm  rov  |  22/23  v/xiv  eavrots 

169a  1  TraTptwv]  +  avrwi/  <&  (cf .  </  £m)  |  3  f  hA©  I  5,  7  pou/V,  yaS  A®]A& 
^Bh<£  I  7/8  to  rjpiLcrv  h@A]  rov?  Tip-icras  BA  j  8/9  wwv]>omn  |  -qpnau  h*  r?/A«rv 
h2  I  10  y77V  h©A£]  ttjv  BCA  |  13  f  hA©  |  14/15  77  o- way uyr)  kv  Tratra 
]  ^  oran  d77>h]j  :  +  01  vioi  Z77A  sub      &  |  18  - pLeX-qaare.  omn  |  18/19  evaim 


169a  1  olvtwv  may  be  an  innocent  addition  by  the  translator  as  so 
frequently  elsewhere;  but  a  (according  to  £m)  had  it,  and  it  is  found  in  P?m  || 
4-12,  4-11,  4-10  Various  methods  of  condensation  (o,  s,  iz)  ||  6  f  condenses  || 
8/9  vhdv  K  texts  (except  31)  not  in  |§m  ||  10  rrjv  B<£A  an  error  for  y-qv  || 
15  The  addition  01  vioi  IrjX  &  sub  ast  is  shared  by  none  else  and  is  probably 
an  error  (the  phrase  may  have  been  introduced  from  vs.  12)  ||  18  -p.eA77o-eTai 
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K  169a  20 


1696 


5 


(f)7)vai  ayfjtepo 
airo  kv  oifco&o- 
fiijcrai  clvtols  v- 
fxtv  /3(0/jlov  /cat 
[  <yevecr9cu  u/^a?] 
air ocri 'ai[a?  airo  J 
kv'  u  fir)  ji^LKpov  | 
v/jllv  to  |  a/j,apTr)-^ 
fia  (f)oy^o)p  otx] 
ov  /ce/ca[dapL(T/ie-] 
6a  air  av[rov  ea)<? 
T77?  r)/jLe[pa<s  rau-] 
t?7? *  /ca[i  eyevrj-^ 
6rj  TrXrjy^r}  ev  t??] 


XXI  ] 


17 


(-fxeX-rjaarai  0*)s  |  19  0v]  prm  tov  r:  prm  kv  %  \  21  oikoSo-  K]  01K0080-  o: 
prm  Kat  O  |  21/22  oiKO&ofJLrjaavTes  3t  j  22/23  avrots  u/xtv  K]  D/xtv  aurots  r:  v/uv 
cavTot?  s  31:  v/utv  o  |  23  k<h]>2L 

1696  1/2  yeveaOaL  v/jlols  a7roararas  Kr]  a7roo-raras  v/xas  yeveadai  3L  ]  2  ciTroJ 
>0  |  3  fxrj]  r)  (sed  V.  Robert)  TL  |  4  a/zaprt-  O  |  5  ovtl  O  |  6/7  KeKa[0apto7Ae]0a 
Krs]  K€Ka0apLO-6r)fJLe6a  O  |  10  irXiyq  0*  {irX-qy-q  O1)  |  13  [-^creo-fle]  Krs]  -rjaeadai  O  | 


1696  1-2  yev€(r0at  v/xas  aTroo-rara?]  aTroo-Taras  up,as  yeveo-0at  |  5  cf>oyop  Z  | 
6/7  KeKKaOapLa/JLtOa  (6a  Sliperscr)  Z    |    15-17  Kat  —  (TYj/xepov  (awo  kv)  ]  >Z  [ 


A  A]  evavnov  B  rell  |  0v]  prm  rov  Bh®  :  prm  kv  tov  A  |  21  atro]  +  oinaOev 
<&A.  et  sub  &  |  21/22  otKoSo/x^o-avres  omn  |  22/23  avrots  u/uv]  ~~  Bh: 
eavTots  A®A&  !  23  Kat  e]>B  rell 

1696  1-2  yeveaOai  vp:as  airo(TTaTa<s\  a7ro(rraTas  vjaas  yeveaOaL  B  rell: 
a7rocrraTa9  yeve&Oai  v/xas  A  :  4"  o-qfxepov  <£A  et  sub  •)*(•  5>  |  3  kv]  prm  rov  B  |  •[ 
A  |  4  v/xtv  llCA®A]  77/xiv  B&  |  6/7  KeKa6api<Tlxe6a  hA®]  eKa6apio6t)p.ev  BA  |  10 
TrA^yv^]  prm  77  A  :  7r\r)p,fAe\ia  h  |  12/13  a7roaTpacf)r]aea0e  A®<SJ  a7recrTpa<f>r)Te 


K,  a  plain  error  for  -peA^o-arai  ||  19  3LA  are  isolated  with  their  plus  || 
21  o-marOev  was  added  by  Origen  so  as  to  express  ^infl  (the  asterisked  word 
also  in  <£;  naturally  not  in  A®)  j|  22/23  Origen  omitted  v/xtv  and  retained 
eavrot?  (so  also  A®)  because  the  Hebrew  had  only  one  word  ||  23  Kat  of  C 
and  the  K  texts  (except  %)  is  not  in  the  Hebrew 

1696  2  ay)fxepov  was  added  by  Origen,  =  DVn  (also  in  <£)  ||  10  The 
article  which  is  found  in  A  goes  back  to  Origen;  comp.  £p3n  II  12/13  The 
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K  1696  (rvvaya)[yr}  tcv~]  XXII 

18 Kai  u/-te[t?  a7ro-]  18 
err p a(p  [?; a ea #e] 
crrj/jLepov  [a7ro  kv] 
15      /cat  ear[aL  eav  a-] 

TTOCTTTJT^e  (T7)fJL€-^ 

pov  Kai  a[vpioj 
€7TL  irav\ra  IrjXj 
7)  opyr]  ecrfVcu:] 

/Mfcpa^  19 

VfJLLV  7]  7 [r/  T?;?] 


14  o->;/x€pov]>^  I  [kv]  Ke]  +  #v  vfxoiv  ?t  I  15-19  Kat  carat  avptov  eirt  iravra 
IrjX  -q  opyq  o:  Kat  avptov  art  iraara  IrjX  carat  r)  opyq  S  |  15  €OTai]>2L  |  17  -pov] 
+  a-n-o  kv  ril  |  19  co-rat  r)  opyq  rsil  |  20  f  TS  |  et]^  O  |  21  77]  >0  |  23  v/xwv  Krs] 
>o:  kv  1L 


16  -7roarpa<f>r)Te  |  17  -pov]+  a-rro  kv  I  19  17  opy->7     ecrrat]^  |  20  ^[  U 


Bh€A  I  14  aTro]  OTnaOcv  C  |  15  1  ©  |  eav]  +  v/xas  eA  et  sub  *  S  |  16/17 
a-q/xepov  (a-n-o)  in  mg  et  sup  ras  Aa?  (ar)ixepov>A*vid):  airo  kv  omn  |  17  kcu]> 
(£h  |  19  77  opyr;  earat]^~B  :  carat  opy-q  hA©A  :  l>-^p'  \onl  &  |  20  f  > 

BhA©  J  21  vpitv  -q  yq  hCA©  ]  -q  y-q  v/xwv  B  :  -q  y-q  A5>  |  23  Stafi-qre  ]  +  vp,tv 


translator  apparently  wrote  the  aorist  (whether  P?g  read  DfOTZJ ,  or  whether 
the  translator  not  understanding  that  the  clause  was  interrogative  took  the 
imperfect  in  the  sense  of  an  aorist,  it  is  difficult  to  say);  both  recensions 
(note,  however,  that  A  goes  with  B)  have  correctly  the  future  tense  || 
14  o-n-taOev  of  €  may  be  grounded  after  all  in  Ethiopic  idiom;  but  see  above 
on  169a,  21  ||  15-19  In  s  the  omission  may  be  due  to  homoioteleuton,  comp. 
z;  but  it  may  just  as  well  represent  condensation,  comp.  0  ||  15  vp.ets  =  Dnj$ 
was  added  by  Origen  (also  in  <£)  ||  17  a-n-o  kv  omitted  in  K  through  error  || 
Kat  of  the  apodosis  all  except  h<£  ||  20  Maes  suggests  that  ©  wrote  /xtapa 
which  was  then  corrupted  into  p.tKpa  ||  21  v/xtv  of  the  K  texts  also  in  h<£A©; 
B  has  a  redundant  vfxwv  (which  perhaps  represents  an  original  v/xtv)  deleted 
by  Origen  |j  On  the  other  hand,  &  adds  v/xtv  after  Sta/fyre  1.  23  ||  23  kv  31  a 
clear  error  which  led  to  the  omission  of  kv  in  1.  3  of  the  next  column 


K  170a 


The  K  Text  op  Joshua 

|  £i?  rrjv  yyv  Try?  ] 
|  Kara  \axeo-eox; 
kv-  o\v  eariv  rj 
(TK7]V^7]  kv  Kai 
Kara  \  ic\ripovo- 
firjae^Tat  ev  i)- 
/jllv^  Kai  airo  kv 
1X7]  a^TrocFTarai 
yive^adai'  Kai 
|  v/x-et]?  fJLr)  aizo- 

(TT7]T^ai  8ia  TO 
OlKo8^0/jL7](Tai  V- 

ixas  ff^cofjLov  e%<o 

TOV  Q^VGtaGTT]- 
|  jOtOf]  KV  TOV  0V 
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170a  3  kv  Kr]>31  |  eortj/]  erit  It  |  6  -^o-are  rs:  -/xto-arat  o  (at  corr  in  e): 
+  avrrjv  It  |  6/7  vfxtv  r  |  8  a7rocrTare  r  |  9  yuveaOe  r:  yevrjoSe  S  |  7-9  Kat  fxrj  <nro 
kv  a7roo-Tarat  yevrjaOe  It  |  10  v/aci?  Krlt]  a<£  t^/awv  s:   >0  |  11  -o-r^re  rs1] 

170a  3  ecrTLv]  Karao-KYjvoL  €Ket  I  6  -firjaare  |  6-12  -rat  —  otKoSo/x?7-]>i  | 
7—9  Kai  —  ytvea&u]  Kat  fxr)  airo  kv  a7rocrTarat  yevrjOrjre  |  10  r/ms]  a7ro  >;/x<oi/  | 

170a  1  ets]  €7T6  A  |  3  ov]  onov  A  |  ecrrtv]  KaraaKrjvoL  ckci  omn  j  4  o-k^vt;] 
kl(3<htos  A  I  6  -/JLTjaere  B]  -fxrjaaTe  hA©AS  |  7—9  Kat  airo  kv  fx.rj  a7roo"Tarat 
ytveo"#e  cf .  5>]  Kat  jary  a7ro(rraTat  a7ro  0i>  yevrjcrde  B  :  Kat  /ar;  a7rocrTaT€  a7ro  0ti 
yevrjOrjTe  h:  Kat  /at;  a7ro  kv  airocTTaTai  yevrjdrjTe  A©  :  a7ro  kv  fxrj  aTrocrraTai 
yevr)6r)Te  A   |   10  vfx€i<;  Bab  superscr^efh]  a7rQ  A@A£   |    11  a7roo-T7?T€ 


170a  3  eo-rtv  Kb(3L)  against  all  the  other  texts  and  P?m  ||  4  The  reading 
of  A  is  singular  (or  sub-singular,  comp.  121)  ||  6  K  goes  with  B  in  reading 
the  future  ||  avrrfv  It  superfluous  ||  7-9  Kr  come  nearest  to  &  comp.  A  in 
that  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  is  strictly  adhered  to;  with  A®  (comp.  uf)  the 
witnesses  mentioned  share  Kv  =  Sn1n"1  the  essential  difference  between 
these  two  recensions  (K  and  Origen)  and  the  B  recension  consists  in  the 
name  of  the  Deity  (6v  in  the  latter)  ||  10  was  expressed  by  Origen 

T 

only  (it  passed  into  A®,  but  also  into  suf)  ;  Ws  probably  read  DP^  (hence 
•u/x€t5  of  the  other  texts),  which,  of  course,  is  an  inferior  reading;  o  merely 
condenses  ||  11  The  addition  in  Bh<£  due  to  the  faulty  reading  discussed  in 
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K  170a 


20  XXII 


20 


Xrjcre^v'  airo  tov 
avad^efjLciTOS' 


1706 


^/cai  ej7Ti  iraaav 
\rr]V  a^vvaywyrj 
irjX  eyevrjdr]  opyr] 
/cat  outo?  et?  /xo- 


fO?  7}V    /JL7)  /JLOVOS 

afTO?  aireOave' 


5 


ev  T7]  avrov  a/map- 
TLa:  21  kcil  aireKpi- 
drjcrav  ot  viol  pov- 


21 


-a-Teire  S*  |  12  oLKO)8o/jLL(rai  o  |  W  vfxwv  S  |  %  rs  |  16/17  ovk  lSov  R  |  ioW]>2L  | 
19  -Xiav  Kro]  -Xaa  s:  neglegens  2L 

1706  1  Zt7A]>o  I  opyrj]  +  kv  o  |  2  ovtos  Kr  31]  ovtws  r:  avros  o  I  2/3  as 
/xovos]  imits  21  |  4  curros  Kr]  ovros  s2L  :  >o  |  5  rr)]  ri  o  |  eavrovs  |  6      rs  | 

16/17  ovk  i8ov  |  18-20  irXrffXfx.  eTrXrj/JLfx .]  ^  i 

1706  1  iT7A]>Z  [  opyrj  It]  prm  UF  I  2  ets  ltfi]>uz  I  ;  4  auros  ltfi]>uz  I 
5  ev]>  I  avrovltF]>u  I  6  f  1  I  povfiivlti:  pov(3(c)tfi  ufz  I  8  oi]>fz  I  ot  mot]>i  | 

A©A£]  +  a7ro  kv  Bhe  I  16  f  A  !  ovX  Ah*  (ovk  h1)  j  17  aXap  Befh  rell] 
aXav  A&  I  18  £apa]  'azor  Cfh  |  19  -A(c)«xv]  X(e)ta  omn  I  20  -Xrjo-ev]  e  sup  ras 
Aa?  I  23  rryv  A©A 

1706  1  eyevrjflr?]  evr^T?  sup  ras  B,?a?  |  2/3  [xovos  sub  &  |  3  Vv  A©]  sub 
emnisco  «S  :  >BA  |  p.-q  /xovos]>B  |  3/4  /xovos  avros  cf  B]  //wo?  ovtos  A®: 
ovros  /xovos  A  et  sub  —  &  |  5  ev]  >  AA  |  avrov  ©A]  eavTov  AB  |  2/6  Km — 

the  last  note  ||  17  aXav=mpy  P?m  only  A5  \\  19  The  MSS  waver  between  the 
dat.  and  accus.  to  express  the  inner  accus.  in  Hebrew 

1706  2-6  It  is  clear  that  the  text  of  B  is  faulty;  the  words  rjv  firj  /xovos 
dropped  out  through  homoioteleuton;  thus  barring  minor  points  all  three 
recensions  agreed.    Perhaps  goes  back  to  "jrifc*  Xb  by  the  side  of 

which  in^n  was  a  justifiable  variant  ||  10  vu»v  not  in  !§m  |j  11/12  i  con- 
denses ||  13  Aeyovres  all,  not  in  f$m,  hence  sub  obelo  Origen  ||  14-16  Origen's 
text  which  is  identical  with  that  of  A©  (comp.  also  s)  was,  as  the  obelus 
shows,  substantially  the  same  as  the  current  text;  the  differences  between  it 
and  B  are  slight  (B  transposes  ks  eo-nv  and  omits  the  last  k?,-  with  the  B 
text  goes  also  2L,  minor  differences  notwithstanding);  the  introduction  of 
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K    1706  (Sl]V  KCLl  ol  vlol  yah'  XXII 

KCLl  TO  l}/MaV  <f)V- 

10      At;?  vlcov  fiavaa- 
arj'  koli  e\a\r]ad 
rot?  %t\ia plots' 
IrjX1  \eyovres' 

22 o  #9  avros  ecTTLV  22 
15      ics  o        koli  o  #<?  av- 

to?  olScv  kcli  irjX? 

auTO?  Biayvcoo-e- 

tcll'  ei  ev  airoara- 

creia  7re7rX?;/x/xe- 
20      \r]/ca/j,ev  evav- 

tl  kv'  fir)  pvo-rjTai 

?7/xa?  ev  ravrr]: 
23  Kat  ei  OLKoBo/jbrjaa-  23 


8  ot]>o  |  gat  %  |  10  vkov  Ks]>ro?l  |  puavvaa-q  3L  |  13  Xeyuvres  o  j  14-16  o  0s' 
6s  ks  evTLV  Kat  o  0s'  0s  ks  otSev  avros  s:  o  0s  0s  ccttii/  Kat  o  ks  Kat  o  0s  avTos 
otSev  31  |  14  eo-rt  ro  |  15  o  0s  2°]>0  |  16  otSero  |  16-18  Kat— Stay iweTat]>3L  | 
19  -o-ta  R  |  21  pvo-qrai  K]  pvcrerat  o:  pwero  s:  liberet  21  |  22  Taurry  K3L]  prm 
Tr)  rj/JLcpa  R  j  20  ^[  rs  |  23  (DKoSopagcra-  R 

9  <£vAi7s]  prm  rr/s  i  |  11/12  eAaA?7orai/  tois  ^tAta/o^ois]  £t7rov  avrots  i  |  12 
XtAtap^ats  U  |  20/21  evavri]  evavnov  z:  airevavri  rell  [21  kv]  prm  rov  t  |  21 
pvcrerat  |  22  ravr-q]  prm  rr?  rj/xepa 

avTov~]>h  I  6  f  hA®  j  9  77/uo-et  hA  |  10  vtwv]>omn  |  13  Aeyoi/Tes  sub  —  5  |  14- 
16  o  0s  o  6s  ks  ecnv  Kat  o  6s  o  6s  ks  avros  otSev  [[o  2°]>  A  |  ecrrtv  Kat]  sub  —  <S  | 
o  4°]  >AJ|  A©A£>  :  avros  o  0s  0S  0S  avros  etrrtv'  Kat  o  ks  ks  avros  otSev  h  :  o 
ks  avros  ecrrt  0s  Kat  ks  Kat  0s  6eu)v  avros  o  ks  otSev  o  0s  0s  eo-nv  ks  Kat  o  0s 
0S  avros  otSev  B  |  17  StayvoocrcTat]  yvwcrerat  omn  |  18/19  a7ro(rrao-€i  A®  |  19/20 
7re7rAr7/A/A€A77Ka//,ej/  ©]  €7r\r)p:p.€\r]craixev  BhAA  |  21  kv]  prm  rov  Bh  |  pvo-qrai  A] 
pva-aiTo  BA®  :  pvo-arw  h  (e  corr)  j  22  Tavrr?  Bh]  prm  tyj  77/xepa  A©Ais>  |  23  %  > 

avTos  in  the  first  clause  distinguishes  the  text  of  Ktouf  from  the  others. 
All  the  texts  err  exegetically  in  that  they  look  in  the  first  clause  for  a  con- 
fession of  faith.  Properly  rendered,  the  Greek  should  run  as  follows:  o  0s 
o  0s  ks  o  0s  o  0s  ks  avros  otSev.  Certainly  P?g  and  Wm  were  identical  |j 
16-18  The  omission  in  %  probably  occurred  in  a  Latin  MS  ||  21  f$g  read 
W'lEV  which  is  certainly  the  better  reading  ||  22  K  goes  with  Bhltj  Tavrr) 
sc.  rrj  ypepa;  it  goes  without  saying  that  Origen  supplied  the  words  (hence 
also  in  A®  and  up),  but  they  are  also  found  in  r 


NOTES  ON  THE  NAME  nVT 
By  George  F.  Moore 

V.     PORCHETUS  DE  SaLVATICIS :   JOHOVAH 1 

In  writings  on  the  history  of  the  pronunciation  Jehovah  it  is 
sometimes  noted  in  passing  that  this  hybrid  form  was  used  before 
Galatinus  by  Porchetus  de  Salvaticis  (or  Sylvaticis),  but  no  one 
seems  to  have  pursued  the  inquiry  farther.  The  source  of  this 
piece  of  learning,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  an  editorial 
note  on  Drusius,  Tetragrammaton,  c.  19,  in  the  Amsterdam  edition 
of  the  Critici  Sacri  (1698),  Vol.  I,  Part  2.  Drusius  wrote:  "Fieri 
potest  ut  errem,  tamen  inclino  ut  credam  parentem  lectionis  Jehova 
Petrum  Galatinum  esse,"  on  which  the  editor  remarks  in  a  bracketed 
note:  "Ante  Galatinum  usus  fuit  hoc  nomine  Porchetus,  qui  scribit 
Jehova  semel  aut  bis,  alias  semper  appellat,  Jod,  He,  Vau,  He.  Scrip- 
sit  autem  auctor  ille  anno  Christi  1303,  uti  patet  ex  capitulo  sexto. 
In  eodem  est  Juhuda  pro  Jehuda.  Johovha  [sic!]  est  cap.  13.  part.  1. 
Sic  Juhuda  &  Jehuda.  ibid." 

Reland,  in  his  reprint  of  Drusius  in  the  Decas  exercitationum 
philologicarum  de  vera  pronuntiatione  nominis  Jehova,  Utrecht,  1707, 
took  over  the  bracketed  notes  of  the  preceding  editor  along  with 
Drusius's  own  annotations;  but  in  this  instance,  by  typographical 
error,  the  first  bracket  is  lacking. 

Porchetus' s  Victoria  is  a  comparatively  rare  book,  and  in  my 
earlier  contribution  on  this  subject  in  Old  Testament  and  Semitic 
Studies  (I,  147)  I  could  do  no  better  than  quote  the  above  statement 
after  Reland.  A  few  months  ago  I  had  opportunity  to  examine  a 
copy  of  the  work  in  the  Royal  Hof-  und  Staatsbibliothek  in  Munich 
with  results  which  seem  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  worth  recording. 

The  full  title  of  the  volume  is:  Victoria  Porcheti  adversus  impios 
Hebraeos,  in  qua  turn  ex  sacris  Uteris,  turn  ex  dictis  Talmud,  ac 
Caballistarum,  et  aliorum  omnium  authorum,  quos  Hebraei  recipiunt, 
monstratur  Veritas  catholicae  fidei. 

1  See  Old  Testament  and  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  William  Rainey  Harper, 
I,  143-64  =  American  Journal  of  Theology,  Vol.  XII  (1908),  34—52;  American  Journal  of 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Vol.  XXV  (1909),  312-18. 
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Ex  recognitione  R.  P.  Aug.  Iustiniani  ordinia  Praedicatorii, 
episcdpi  Nebiensis. 

Francois  Regnault.    Cum  gratia  et  privilegio.    [Paris,  1520]. 

Porchetus  was  a  Carthusian,  native  of  Genoa,  who  flourished 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century;  the  Victoria  was  finished  in 
the  year  1303.  The  author  acknowledges  his  large  indebtedness 
to  Raymundus  Martini,  which  is  indeed  everywhere  apparent,  but 
his  work  is  not  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  Pugio  Fidei.  The  Tetra- 
grammaton  is  sometimes  printed  in  Hebrew  characters  and  then 
spelled  out,  e.g.,  "HIIT,  id  est  Jod,  He,  Uau,  He,"  "STllT,  Jod, 
He,  Uau,  He,  quod  est  Sem  hammeforas,  i.e.  nomen  expositum"; 
more  frequently  it  is  simply  spelled,  "Jod,  He,  Uau,  He."  In 
several  places,  however,  it  is  written  as  the  author  pronounced  it. 
Thus  in  Part  ii,  c.  1,  "in  quo  probatur,  quod  Messias  est  Deus," 
arguing  from  Jer.  23:5  f.,  he  writes:  "Ecce  dies  venient,  dicit 
Dominus,  et  suscitabo  vel  erigam  David  germen  justum.  Regnabit 
rex  et  intelliget  et  faciet  judicium  et  justitiam  in  terra.  In  diebus 
ejus  salvabitur  Juhuda  et  Israel  habitabit  ad  fiduciam.  Et  hoc 
nomen  ejus  quo  vocabunt  eum  Johouah,  i.e.  Deus,  justus  noster." 
Similarly  on  Jer.  33:16:  "In  diebus  illis  salvabitur  Juhuda  et 
Hierusalem  habitabit  ad  fiduciam.  Et  iste  qui  vocabit  earn  Johoua 
[sic],  supple  est,  vel  Jod,  He,  Uau,  He,  justus  noster."  Again 
(fol.  57):  "Et  est  vocans  regem  Messiam  nomine  suo.  Et  quod 
est  nomen  eius  ?  Johouah,  vel  Jod,  He,  Uau,  He,  nomen  eius,  sicut 
dictum  est  Exod.  15,  Dominus  vir  pugnae,  Jod,  He,  Uau,  He,  nomen 
ipsius.  Et  de  rege  Messia  scriptum  est,  Hier.  23,  Et  hoc  nomen 
eius  quo  vocabunt  eum,  vel  quo  appellabunt  eum,  Jod,  He,  Uau, 
He,  justus  noster."  And  again  (fol.  58),  "Hinc  reducendum  est 
quicquid  praemissum  est  in  rationis  ordinem  atque  dicendum: 
Cum  gloriosius  nomen  dei  de  cunctis  nominibus,  videlicet  Johouah, 
vel  Jod,  He,  Uau,  He,  vel  nomen  quatuor  literarum,  quod  pro  sui 
dignitate  nullus  praesumit  Judaeus  suis  antedictis  quatuor  Uteris 
nominare,  sed  dicunt  loco  ipsius  Adonai,  ut  supra  dictum  est — si 
istud  inquam  tarn  gloriosum  nomen  soli  deo  convenit,"  etc. 

In  two  places  (fol.  60)  I  have  noted  Ihouah:  viz,  "Ihouah,  vel 
Jod,  He,  Uau,  He,"  and,  "habetur  quod  Deus  est  vocans  Messiam 
nomine  suo,  quod  est  Ihouah,  vel  Jod,  He,  Uau,  He";     but  this 
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is  more  probably  a  printer's  error  than  an  inconsistency  of  the  author, 
since  in  the  same  quotation  on  fol.  57  he  writes  Johouah.  Jehova 
I  was  unable  to  discover  anywhere. 

The  regular  form  in  the  Victoria  is,  therefore,  Johouah.  That 
this  is  the  author's  way  of  writing  it,  and  not  the  addition  of  a 
scribe  or  the  editor,  is  certain.  Porchetus,  who  was  evidently  a 
competent  Hebrew  scholar,  considered  the  transcription  of  Hebrew 
words  carefully;  to  discriminate  the  Hebrew  sibilants  he  even 
employs  a  character  not  in  the  usual  Latin  alphabet  (g),  the  sound 
of  which  he  explains;  he  regularly  indicates  V  by  doubling  the 
vowel,  and  expressly  cautions  copyists  against  altering  his  translitera- 
tion. The  form  Johouah  is  in  conformity  with  his  rendering  of  other 
Hebrew  names,  for  example,  Juhuda,  wherein  he  follows  accurately 
the  rule  of  the  old  Jewish  grammarians  that  the  reduced  vowel 
before  a  guttural  should  take  the  color  of  the  following  full  vowel.2 

The  last  of  the  longer  passages  quoted  above  from  Porchetus 
(fol.  58)  is  transcribed  by  him  from  the  Pugio  Fiolei  (see  Old  Testa^ 
ment  and  Semitic  Studies,  I,  146),  where  two  manuscripts  of  the 
Pugio  itself  have  Yehova.  The  pronunciation  Yohova  is  also  found 
in  one  of  the  codices  of  the  Pugio  in  another  place.  This  pronuncia- 
tion is  itself  an  indication  of  relative  antiquity:  the  tradition  of  the 
Massoretes  of  Tiberias,  transmitted  by  the  North  African  and  Spanish 
grammarians,  was  lost  in  the  succeeding  centuries,  and  the  custom 
of  uttering  the  reduced  vowel  as  a  kind  of  short  obscure  e  estab- 
lished itself.  Johouah  is  the  older  and  more  learned,  Jehouah  the 
later  transcription.  I  see  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  which 
I  expressed  in  a  former  article  that  Yehova  and  Yohova  in  the  Pugio 
came,  not  from  the  author,  but  from  the  hands  of  copyists.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  only  a  generation  later,  Porchetus  himself, 
with  deliberate  reflection  transcribed  the  name  Johouah. 

VI.    The  Date  of  the  First  Edition  of.Galatinus 
In  my  former  article  I  had  occasion  to  note  that  the  De  arcanis 
catholicae  veritatis  of  Petrus  Galatinus  was  published  in  1518,  not 
in  1520,  as  has  been  frequently  repeated  in  modern  times.3  Professor 
B.  B.  Warfield,  of  Princeton,  was  kind  enough  to  call  my  attention 

2  Ibn  Ezra,  Sahuth,  1  b,  after  Jehuda  Hayyuj;  the  rule  comes  from  the  Massoretes 
of  Tiberias,  and  is  formulated  by  Ben  Asher  in  the  Dikduke  ha-Te'amim. 
1  Old  Testament  and  Semitic  Studies,  I,  145. 
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to  the  fact  that  quotations  are  sometimes  made  from  an  edition 
described  as  published  at  Bari  in  L516.  Thus  K.  Prat,  in  the  article 
"Jehovah"  in  Yigouroux,  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible  (II,  1224):  "II 
est  faux  que  le  plagiaire  Galatin  soit  l'auteur  de  la  prononciatiori 
Jehovah.  II  la  donne  au  contraire  comme  connue  et  recue  de 
son  temps.  Cf.  Arcana  cathol.  veritatis,  Bari,  1516,  I,  x  (il-y-a 
par  erreur  deux  chapitres  x,  c'est  le  premier),  p.  77.  "4 

Panzer,  Annales  Typographici,  Vol.  VI,  p.  174,  records  such  an 
edition:  "Petrus  Galatinus  de  arcanis  catholicae  veritatis.  Barii 
MDXVI.  fol.  Bibl.  P.  Nor.  "5  Neither  the  British  Museum,  nor  the 
Royal  Library  in  Berlin,  which  has  a  still  more  complete  series  of 
the  editions  (six  in  all,  the  last  in  1672),  has  an  edition  earlier  than 
that  of  Ortona,  1518.  In  Munich  I  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Hof-  und  Staatsbibliothek  an  edition  entered  "sine  loco  et  anno," 
with  a  penciled  note,  "Bari,  1516."  Examination  of  the  volume 
showed,  however,  that  it  was  the  edition  of  Ortona,  1518.  The 
error  of  the  bibliographers  has  a  very  simple,  if  not  altogether  credit- 
able, explanation.  The  title-page  of  the  volume  bears  no  date. 
On  fol.  3096,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  stands  this  explicit:  "Perac- 
tum  est  (diuina  opitulante  gratia)  opus  de  arcanis  catholicae  ueritatis, 
ex  iudaicis  codicibus  nuper  excerptum,  etc.  Barii:  Anno  uirginei 
partus.  M.D.XVI.  pridie  nonas  septembris,"  etc.  On  the  top 
of  the  next  page  (fol.  310a):  "Impressum  uero  Orthonae  maris, 
summa  cum  diligentia  per  Hieronymum  Suncinum:  Anno  chris- 
tianae  nativitatis.  M.D.VIII.  quinto  decimo  kalendas  martias," 
etc.  There  follows  a  list  of  correctiones  about  three  pages  long; 
then,  without  pagination,  the  letter  of  Pope  Leo  X,  "Dilecto 
filio  Petro  Galatino,"  dated,  "Die  IX  Aprilis.  M.D.XVIIL," 
signed  "Ja.  Sadoletus."6  It  is  plain  that  the  words  on  fol.  3096 
refer,  not  to  the  printing  or  publication  of  the  book,  but  to  the 
author's  completion  of  his  work  at  Bari  in  September,  1516.7  The 
printer's  colophon  is  on  the  following  page, "  Impressum  uero  Orthonae 
....  1518."    It  is  easy  to  see  how  in  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  book 

4  The  page  reference  proves  that  the  edition  Prat  actually  had  before  him  was  that 
of  Basel,  1550,  not  the  editio  princeps. 

6  The  reference  is  to  Panzer's  own  catalogue  of  the  Public  Library  of  Niirnberg.  The 
edition  of  1518  does  not  appear  in  Panzer  either  under  "Ortona"  or  in  the  index. 

6  This  privilegium  was  not  reprinted  in  the  subsequent  editions  (Clement,  X,  126). 

7  Galatinus  was  Definitor  of  his  order  for  the  province  of  Bari. 
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the  latter  might  be  overlooked  and  the  date  on  fol.  309  taken  for 
the  year  of  publication  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  happened  more 
than  once. 

Panzer  was  not  the  first  to  make  this  mistake.  In  the  catalogue 
of  the  Bodleian  Library  by  Thomas  Hyde,  issued  in  1674  (p.  273), 
three  editions  of  Galatinus  are  entered,  viz.,  Basel,  1550  (under 
the  altered  title  of  that  edition),  and,  without  indication  of  place, 
editions  of  1516  and  1603.  According  to  Clement  the  error  was 
repeated  in  Robert  Fysher's  catalogue  of  the  same  library  in  1738. 
Clement  also  notes  that  the  catalogue  of  the  Ley  den  Library  (1716) 
ascribed  the  first  edition  to  1515  (which  is  the  date  affixed  to  the 
letter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  Galatinus  urging  him  to  publish 
a  defense  of  Reuchlin,  printed  among  the  front  matter  of  the  Arcana), 
and  supposes  it  to  be  a  different  work  from  that  contained  in  the 
Basel  edition  of  1561.  These  errors  and  their  origin  were  long  ago 
exposed  with  gentle  irony  in  David  Clement's  Bibliotheque  curieuse 
historique  et  critique,  IX  (1769),  25  fL  Esser,  in  Wetzer  und  Welte, 
Kirchenlexikon,  IX,  1914,  cites  Clement,  but  has  evidently  not 
profited  by  his  learning,  for  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Arcana  "er- 
schien  zuerst  zu  Ortona  1518  (schon  1516  im  Drucke  fertiggestellt)," 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  title-page  of  the  Arcana  and  the 
notes  of  the  author  and  the  printer  on  fol.  309  and  310  are  reproduced 
in  full  by  Clement. 

The  facts  are  accurately  stated  in  Wadding,  and  in  Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca  Latina,  IV  (Hamburg,  1735),  11,  who  writes:  " Prima 
editio  operis  jussu  Leonis  X  suscepti  et  anno  1516  absoluti  vidit 
lucem  Orthonae  maris  Adriatici,  1518,  fol." 

VII.  Luther  and  Porchetus 
In  an  article  referred  to  above,  I  pointed  out  that  Luther  in  a 
sermon  delivered  in  November,  1526,  and  printed  in  1527,  employs 
the  name  Jehovah  without  comment  or  explanation,  as  if  it  were 
familiar  to  his  hearers.  It  is  not  without  interest  in  this  connection 
to  note  that  Luther  was  acquainted  with  the  Victoria  of  Porchetus, 
and  not  only  cited  it  by  the  author's  name,  but  translated  into 
German  a  considerable  part  of  one  chapter  of  the  book  in  a  polemic 
pamphlet,  Vom  Schem  Hamphoras  und  Geschlecht  Christi,  Matt.  1, 
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published  in  1543.  My  acquaintance  with  Luther's  writings  is 
not  sufficient  to  permit  me  to  say  whether  there  is  earlier  evidence 
of  Luther's  acquaintance  with  Porchetus,  and  the  indexes  here  give 
no  light.  It  is  at  least  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  passage 
in  Jer.  23  which  is  the  text  of  Luther's  sermon  is  one  on  which  Por- 
chetus dwells  at  length. 

In  the  pamphlet  cited  (Walch,  XX,  2564),  discussing  the  Tetra- 
grammaton,  Luther  cites  Jerome  Ad  Marcellam  for  the  ten  names 
of  God,  which  he  says  Jerome  enumerates  as  follows,  "El,  Elohim, 
Elohe,  Zebaoth,  Eljon,  Ehje,  Adonai,  Ja,  Jehova,  Schadai,"  and 
in  the  sequel  gives  an  etymological  explanation  of  the  name  Jehovah. 
Whether  Luther  had  an  edition  of  Jerome's  Epistles  in  which  the 
name  stood  written  Jehova,  in  place  of  the  usual  Jod,  He,  Vau,  He, 
or  whether  he  himself  resolved  the  abbreviation,  I  am  unable  to 
judge. 

VIII.  Johann  Wessel:  Johavah 
In  his  life  of  Johann  Wessel,  Ullmann  writes  (Reformatoren  vor 
der  Reformation,  II,  442,  n.):  "Als  lebendige  Bezeichnungen  der 
verschiedenen  Seiten  des  gottlichen  Wesens  sind  ihm  daher  auch  die 
einzelnen  Namen  Gottes,  vorztiglich  im  alten  Testament,  sehr 
wichtig  und  bedeutungsvoll,  und  er  stellt  haufige,  wenngleich  night 
immer  ganz  befriedigende,  Betrachtungen  dariiber  an,  hauptsachlich 
iiber  den  Namen  Jehovah."  Similarly,  p.  463:  "Besonders  hebt 
Wessel  in  platonischer  Weise  das  in  sich  nothwendige,  nach  aussen 
vollkommen  unbedingte,  absolute  und  unveranderliche  Seyn  Gottes 
hervor,  welches  auch  im  alten  Testament  durch  den  Namen  Jehovah 
bezeichnet  werde";  referring  in  a  note  to  "De  Caus.  Incarnat.  Cap. 
4.  p.  419.  De  Orat.  Ill,  11.  p.  74.  IV,8  13.  p.  78."  The  reader 
of  these  sentences  could  hardly  fail  to  infer  that  Wessel  (died  1489), 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  fifteenth  century  precursors 
of  the  Reformation,  used  the  name  Jehovah  in  his  writings.  In 
view  of  Luther's  relation  to  Wessel,  and  especially  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  writings  of  Wessel  were  published  at  Wittenberg  in 
1522,9  this  would  be  interesting  if  true.    Unfortunately  it  is  not 

s  Error  for  III,  13. 

9  Farrago  rerum  theologicarum  uberrima. — An  edition  of  this  work  issued  in  the  same 
year  at  Basel  contains  a  letter  of  Luther  (ed.  Groningen,  1614,  p.  854),  in  which  he  says 
that  if  he  had  read  Wessel's  writings  earlier  his  enemies  might  have  thought  that  he  had 
got  all  his  ideas  from  Wessel,  so  closely  were  they  akin  in  spirit. 
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true.  In  De  causis  incarnationis,  c.  iv,  Wessel  discusses  Exod. 
3:14,  criticizing  Jerome's  translation,  "Ego  sum  qui  sum,"  which 
he  says  the  Jews  ridicule.  It  should  be  rendered,  "Ero  qui  ero," 
and  in  the  sequel,  "Ero  misit  me  ad  vos."  But  the  name  Jehovah 
does  not  occur,  nor  in  this  place  even  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  text 
" Ehejeh  aser  Ehejeh"  about  which  the  author  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
in  other  writings.  In  De  oratione,  Bk.  iii,  cc.  11  and  13;  Bk.  iv, 
cc.  9  and  10,  however,  he  frequently  transliterates  the  Tetragram- 
maton,  and  uniformly  writes  Iohavah. 

Wessel  had  acquired  some  acquaintance  not  only  with  Greek 
but  with  Hebrew,  whether,  as  Hardenberg  says,  from  monks  who 
had  lived  "beyond  the  seas"  or,  as  Ullmann  thinks  more  likely,  from 
Jews  in  Cologne  (op.  ext.,  p.  314),  is  uncertain.  From  the  specimens 
of  his  erudition  scattered  through  his  writings  it  is  plain  that  his 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  not  very  profound,  and  in  particular  his 
notions  of  Hebrew  pronunciation  are  decidedly  at  sea.  Some  of 
the  errors  are  clearly  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  author,  but  to  his 
editor  or  printers,  as  when  on  p.  72  the  Hebrew  equivalents  of  "our 
father,  our  brother,  our  lover,"  are  said  to  be  Ahim,  Ahinu,  Abahim 
(with  a  closer  approximation  to  correctness,  p.  98,  Abinu,  Achinu, 
Achabinu);  but  the  author  is  doubtless  responsible  for  the  trans- 
literations Rucha,  Eloha  (repeatedly),  for  Ruah,  Eloah — a  mistake 
a  man  would  hardly  make  who  had  had  even  elementary  instruction 
in  pronunciation  from  a  Jewish  teacher.  One  more  example  must 
suffice:10  "Manifeste  Salomon,  Proverb.  8,  quando  dicit,  Iehaiiel 
ohabe  Ies  ^Tlfo  b^njtlb ,  Prov.  8:21],  ponit  Ies  nomen  Dei  sub- 
stantivum,  sicut  Eloha,  Iah,  &  Iohavah.  Sunt  ergo  praeter  pluralia 
de  El  &  Eloha,  sex  nomina  substantiva  apud  Hebraeos;  El,  Eloha, 
Elohim,  Iah,  Ies,  Iohavah,  Eheje,  Aser,  Ehejeh." 

If  Weasel's  Hebrew  stood  examination  better,  we  might  be  tempted 
to  conjecture  that  he  wrote  Iohovah,  like  Porchetus,  and  lay  the 
consistent  Iohavah  at  the  door  of  the  printers;  as  the  facts  are,  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  blunder  is  the  author's  own.  However 
that  may  be,  the  name  of  Wessel  is  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  Christian 
scholars  who  tried,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  to  pronounce 
the  Tetragrammaton  as  it  was  written  in  their  Bibles. 

10  De  oratione,  Bk.  v,  c.  10. 


THE  EXPRESSION  sA-dug  IN  EARLY  SUMERIAN  TEXTS 


By  George  A.  Barton 

This  expression  (J&  £|)b=J)  occurs  in  the  early  texts  from  Telloh, 
and  was  apparently  employed  in  different  ways  in  different  periods. 
Thus  in  the  Cone  inscriptions  of  Urkagina  (Decouvertes,  LI,  x,  21,  25, 
29;  LII,  ix,  22,  26,  30),  Thureau-Dangin  regards  it  as  a  unit  of  liquid 
measure.  He  renders  it  in  these  passages  (Sumerischen  und  akka- 
dischen  Konigsinschriften,  51  ff.),  " Amphora."  He  tells  us  in  a 
footnote  (ibid. f  p.  50,  n.  o)  that  an  unpublished  tablet  clearly  proves 
sA-dug  to  have  been  in  the  pre-Sargonic  time  a  designation  of  a 
denomination  in  liquid  measure.  A  text  (AO,  3308)  published 
by  the  same  scholar  in  the  Rev.  d'Assyriologie,  V,  78,  proves  that  in 
liquid  measure  the  qa  was  the  smallest  unit  and  that  thirty  qa  made 
a  dug  (fc=f$)-  Thureau-Dangin  accordingly  infers  that  the  sA-dug 
was  larger  than  the  dug. 

With  reference  to  this  interpretation  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
inscriptions  of  Urkagina,  the  writer  feels  considerable  skepticism. 
As  will  be  pointed  out  below  sA-dug  was  in  the  Sargonic  period  an 
adjective  descriptive  of  a  certain  kind  of  gur,  and  in  the  period 
of  Ur  passed  into  a  noun  which  apparently  denoted  "royal  revenue." 
Paleographically,  the  passages  in  Urkagina  lend  themselves  to  an 
adjectival  interpretation  of  sA-dug.  In  Decouvertes  (LI,  x,  25), 
the  grouping  of  the  numerals  indicates  that  we  should  read  3  kas 
hubur  sA  dug,  i.e.,  "3  standard  hubur  of  strong  drink."  In 
I.  21  this  rendering  is  favored,  while  the  positions  of  the  numerals 
in  the  other  passages  are  not  opposed  to  such  a  rendering,  since 
they  conform  to  the  method  of  extending  other  numerals  as  seen 
in  col.  x,  17.  If  sA-dug  is  an  adjective  its  use  is  similar  to  that 
in  the  Sargonic  period.  AO,  4156,  published  in  Cros,  Nouvelles 
fouilles  de  Telloh,  181,  proves  hubur  to  be  a  liquid  measure  larger 
than  a  dug. 

Two  reasons  may  be  urged  against  regarding  sA-dug  as  an 
adjective  in  these  passages.    Urkagina  twice  uses  kas  hubur  alone 
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(LI,  x,  32,  35).  While  at  first  sight  this  would  seem  to  justify 
Thureau-Dangin's  rendering,  it  is  equally  open  to  the  one  suggested 
here.  These  jars  may  have  been  of  the  hubur  form,  but  not  of  the 
proper  size  to  be  called  sA-dug.  Another  reason  for  accepting 
Thureau-Dangin's  interpretation  is  the  fact  of  the  unpublished  text 
which  he  quotes  and  the  scholarly  accuracy  of  Thureau-Dangin  him- 
self. These  considerations  lead  us  to  do  more  than  express  skep- 
ticisms as  to  the  correctness  of  his  interpretation  of  sa-dug,  and 
to  await  with  interest  the  publication  of  the  text  referred  to. 

Even  if  Thureau-Dangin  is  right,  another  use  of  sa-dug  is  dis- 
cernible at  Telloh  in  the  Sargonic  period,  when  it  appears  as  the 
name  of  a  dry-measure.  In  Thureau-Dangin's  Recueil  de  tablettes 
chaldeennes,1  Nos.  120,  124  are  receipts  for  grain  measured  in  the 
terms  of  gur  sa-dug.  As  is  well  known  all  the  tablets  of  the  pre- 
Sargonic  time  give  measurements  of  grain  in  terms  of  the  gur  sag- 
gal  (  dj=f  ) .  Allotte  de  la  Fuye  has  clearly  shown  in  his  article 
published  in  the  Rev.  d'Assyriologie  (VII,  31  ff.)  (cf.  also  the 
Journal  asiatique,  10  serie,  Tom.  XIII,  235  ff.),  that  the  gur  sag-gAl 
consisted  of  144  qa.  He  has  also  shown  (and  the  texts  enable 
one  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  statement)  that  quarters  of  the 
gur,  or  36  qa,  were  designated  by  the  sign  U,  which  was  written 
E  for  two  quarters  and  g  for  three  quarters.  It  was,  of  course, 
never  necessary  to  express  more  than  three  quarters  for  the  addition 
of  another  quarter  completed  the  gur. 

It  is  probable  that  the  gur  sA-dug  introduced  in  the  Sargonic 
period  was  identical  with  the  gur  of  Agade  (R.T.C.,  118)  and 
consisted  of  300  qa  as  did  the  gur  in  use  at  Telloh  in  the  time  of 
the  dynasty  of  Ur.2  The  reasons  for  this  view  are:  (1)  In  designat- 
ing subdivisions  of  the  gur  of  300  qa  O  or  T  stood  for  sixty  qa 
and  to  indicate  the  multiples  of  sixty  this  symbol  was  written 
tftf,  B0,  %B ,  respectively  indicating  120,  180,  and  240  qa.  As  the 
addition  of  a  fifth  " sixty"  completed  the  gur,  the  sign  was  never 
written  in  this  notation  more  than  four  times,  just  as  in  the  notation 
of  the  gur  sag-gAl,  it  was  never  written  more  than  three  times. 

»  Cf.  ZA,  XVII,  94,  95. 

2  Indeed  in  one  tablet  of  the  Ur  period  (R.T.C.,  249),  this  gur  is  still  called  the 
gur  of  Agade. 
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(2)  In  a  fragmentary  Sargonic  tablet  recently  published  (Thureau- 
Dangin,  Inventaire  des  tablettes  de  Telloh,  Paris  1910,  PI.  4,  No. 
1079)  we  have  clearly  a  gur  of  dry  measure4  represented  which  con- 
tained 300  qa,  for  in  1.  3  the  qa  are  designated  by  the  sign  B8 . 
It  is  true  that  this  gur  is  not  called  in  the  extant  portion  of  this 
tablet  by  the  name  sA-dug,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  is  not  called 
by  the  name  lugal.  Since  this  gur  of  300  qa  could  not  be  the 
gur  sag-gal  it  follows  that  it  is  the  gur  sA-dug  or  gur  of  Agade.3 

The  gur  sA-dug,  or  the  gur  of  300  qa,  did  not,  however,  at  once 
displace  the  gur  sag-gAl  of  144  qa;  for  the  gur  sag-gAl  not  only 
appears  in  tablets  of  the  time  of  Sargon  (cf.  Recueil  de  tablettes 
chaldeennes,  115  and  124),  but  is  found  in  a  text  dated  in  the  time 
of  gudea  as  well  (cf.  Pinches,  Amherst  Tablets,  No.  13).  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  larger  gur  was  the  gur  of  Agade,  introduced  at  Telloh 
by  the  government  of  the  time  of  Sargon  as  the  standard  of  measure- 
ment for  the  collection  of  taxes,  but  that  in  other  transactions  the 
older  measurement  prevailed.  By  the  Ur  period  the  larger  gur 
had  displaced  the  other  and  became  the  universal  standard  of 
measurement,  though  sometimes  called  by  its  old  name. 

In  the  Ur  period,  sA-dug  had  apparently  become  a  term  for  the 
royal  taxes  or  imposts.  It  is  thus  applied  to  quantities  of  reeds 
delivered  to  the  king  in  Barton's  Haver jord  Library  Collection  (I, 
pi.  16,  iv,  l);4  also  in  another  text  published  in  Thureau-Dangin's 
Recueil  de  tablettes  chaldeennes,  No.  306,  iv,  2. 

This  use  of  it  to  denote  taxes  in  general  apparently  grew  out  of 
its  earlier  use  as  a  designation  of  the  gur  in  which  imposts  to  the 
government  were  paid.  Probably  sA-dug  in  such  usage  meant 
originally  "that  which  is  declared  to  be  right"  (cf.  Br.  532  and 
9526  or  9531,  also  M.  7247),  i.e.,  "the  standard." 

3  That  the  gur  of  Agade  consisted  of  300  qa  Genouillac  (TSA,  p.  lxviii,  n.  3) 
recognizes. 

4  Cf.  Vol.  XXVII  of  this  Journal,  p.  325,  n.  19. 
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SUMERIAN  GRAMMAR  AND  CHRESTOMATHY 1 

Dr.  Langdon  in  the  present  work  has  collated  and  presented  to  the 
Sumeriological  world  a  vast  amount  of  philological  material  in  an  orderly  and 
easily  comprehensible  form.  Having  long  ago — in  fact,  almost  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Sumeriological  studies  with  me  in  the  Columbia  University 
Semitic  Seminar — shaken  off  the  chains  of  the  " cryptogram"  theory  regard- 
ing Sumerian,  he  now  makes  the  first  attempt  at  a  methodical  exposition  of 
the  grammar  of  this  ancient  idiom,  rightly  emphasizing  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  signs  (Preface,  p.  i),  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  permitting 
himself  to  be  bound  by  these  signs,  so  as  to-allow  them  to  obscure  his  excellent 
phonetic  sense.  Note  his  admirable  treatise  (§25,  p.  26)  on  the  proper 
phonetic  use  of  the  signs.  In  the  inception  of  the  science  of  Sumerian  lexicog- 
raphy, nearly  all  scholars  were  too  timid  to  depart  from  the  sign  proper  and 
follow  the  lead  of  the  syllable,  so  that  the  undoubted  etymological  connection 
between  many  kindred  values,  which  are,  however,  represented  by  different 
signs,  was  overlooked.  Thus,  Langdon's  exposition  of  the  modal  signifi- 
cance of  the  internal  vowels  (p.  90),  such  as  the  connection  between  gi  r 
'travel';  gar  'wagon';  and  gur  'run';  or  between  sig  'high'  and 
sag  'top,  head'  (see  below,  this  review  on  chap,  vi),  shows  his  complete 
emancipation  from  the  Sumerian  ideograms  as  mere  phonetic  guides.  These 
ideograms  he  rightly  regards  as  necessary  from  an  epigraphic,  rather  than 
from  a  phonetic,  point  of  view.  In  his  Preface,  he  abstains  wisely  from  any 
attempt  to  advance  theories  regarding  the  linguistic  affinities  of  Sumerian, 
although  he  does  leave  the  door  partly  open  (Preface,  p.  ii)  for  the  possible 
future  acceptance  of  a  theory  that  Sumerian  may  be  connected  with  some 
known  family  of  agglutinative  languages.  He  states:  "  ....  as  a  nega- 
tive result  of  my  studies,  I  am  convinced  that  it  (Sumerian)  has  no  affinity 
with  either  ( ?)  the  Caucasian,  Aryan,  or  Semitic  groups."  He  advances  no 
opinion  as  to  Turko-Ugric  or  any  other  agglutinative  group  of  tongues, 
recognizing  at  present  "the  futility  of  such  efforts." 

The  extent  of  Langdon's  work  will  prevent  my  taking  up  every  point 
of  importance  to  which  he  alludes,  but  I  shall  endeavor  in  the  following  criti- 

1A  Sumerian  Grammar  and  Chrestomathy  with  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Roots  in  Sumerian  and  a  List  of  the  Most  Important  Syllabic  and  Vowel 
Transcriptions  by  Stephen  Henry  Langdon,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Shillito  Reader  of 
Assyrio logy  and  Comparative  Semitic  Philology,  Oxford.  Paris :  Paul  Geutnner , 
1911;  pp.  i-vii:  Title-Page  and  Abbreviations;  i-ii:  Preface;  1-177:  Grammar;  179-200: 
Texts;  201-259:  Vocabulary;  261-303:  Sign- List;  305-308:  Index;  309-310:  Addenda; 
311:  Errata. 
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cism  to  dwell  upon  some  of  the  most  significant  data  presented  in  his  gram- 
matical chapters. 

In  chap,  i:  "Historical  Outline,"  I  cannot  agree  with  him  as  to  his 
derivation  of  the  word  Sumer,  written  in  Sumerian  K  I  - 1  N  -  G  1  N 
(rather  KI-EN-GI  N),  which  he  renders  '  place  of  the  faithful  lord.' 
What  deity  is  meant  by  this  '  faithful  lord'  ?  In  MSL,  206, 1  translated  this 
name  'land  of  the  reed';  viz.,  ki  'land'  +  g  i  (n)  'reed/  which  may, 
indeed,  have  been  a  secondary  paronomastic  signification  of  the  term,  but 
I  now  believe  that  ki-en-gin  is  simply  a  phonetic  reduplication  of 
ki(n)-ki(n)  =  'the  lands  par  excellence.'  The  second  ki(n)  was 
probably  changed  to  gi(n),  owing  to  the  preceding  nasal  n.  Note 
that  ki-en-gin  alone  =  m  a  t  u  '  land/  Sa.  i.,  733  and  e  r  c  i  t  u  1  earth,' 

IV.  R.,  1,  22a.  It  is  usual  to  find  in  primitive  idioms  the  word  for  'people' 
or  '  men,'  used  as  a  generic  term  for  the  race  of  speakers.  Thus,  the  Delaware 
Indians  called  themselves  Lenape  'men,'  and  the  San  Bias  Indians  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  call  themselves  t  u  1  e  'people,'  and,  still  more  striking, 
the  Passamaquoddies  of  Maine  term  their  country  simply  '  our  land.'  What 
more  natural,  then,  than  to  find  the  expression  '  lands '  in  use  by  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  Euphrates  valley  to  denote  their  own  territory  ? 

As  to  the  phonetic  connection  between  Sem.  S  u  m  e  r  =  Heb.  "l^jllj  and 
and  Sum.  K  e  n  g  i  n,  I  believe  Langdon  is  right;  i.e.,  that  there  is  here  a 
genuine  phonetic  equivalent;  viz.,  the  palatal  k  =  s,  perhaps  s  (  =  palatal 
sh);  the  nasal  rig  =  the  medial  nasal  m;  and  the  final  n  =  r.  I  am  still 
doubtful  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  connection  between  the  expression 
e  m  e  -  k  u,  the  term  for  the  harsher  (Langdon:  "the  classical")  Sumerian 
dialect  and  k  i  -  e  n  -  g  i  (n) ;  i.e.,  that  e  m  e  -  k  u  could  be  a  reversal  for 
k  i  (KU)  -  e  n  -  g  i  =  KU  -erne  with  nasalized  m.  I  still  see  no  reason  for 
departing  from  my  interpretation  of  e  m  e  -  k  u  = '  language  of  the  lords '  or 
'noble  tongue'  and  e  m  e  -  s  a  1  'women's  speech'  or  'softer  idiom'  (MSL, 
xiv),  regarding  these  expressions  as  merely  metaphorical  descriptions  of  the 
phonetics  of  the  respective  dialects.  As  to  Langdon's  assertion  (p.  4,  note 
2),  that  if  ku  meant 'prince,  lord,' we  should  then  have  to  read  eme-dur, 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  value  ku  was  not  also  used  in  the  sense  'lord,' 
although  d  u  r  is  the  more  common  vocable.  Note  that,  on  p.  48,  note  7, 
Langdon  gives  the  following  list  of  Sumerian  dialects  from  Berlin  Vocab., 

V.  A.Th.  244  (ZA.  IX,  pp.  159-64) :  eme-sal,  eme-gudda,  erne- 
mus  (also  eme-musa),  e  m  e  -  Te-NAD,  e  m  e  -  s  i  -  d  i  and  eme- 
gal.  Of  these,  I  suggest  that  eme-gud  =  lisanu  elu  'lofty  speech' 
may  well  correspond  with  e  m  u  -  k  u  phonetically.  Even  the  phonetic 
suggestion  is  here:  ku  =gu(d).  Also  e  m  e  -  m  u  s  =  l  i  s  a  n  zimi 
'speech  of  adornment'  may  have  been  an  equivalent  for  eme-sal  'the 
softer  tongue,'  while  eme-si-di  =lisan  mesari  ' correct  speech ' 
and  eme-gal  =  lisanu  rabu  ' great  speech'  suggest  the  same  idea 
as  that  conveyed  by  e  m  e  -  k  u.    As  to  erne-  TE-NAD,  I  recognize 
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the  doubtful  character  of  the  interpretation,  but  am  inclined  to  derive  it 
from  te  'foundation,  building'-fNAD  =  na  =i  f  s  u  'couch,  bed';  viz., 
te-na  might  mean  'harem,  women's  apartments,'  and  hence  eme- 
t  e  -  n  a  could  =  e  m  e  -  s  a  1.  These  interpretations,  if  correct,  still  further 
strengthen  the  theory  that  e  m  e  -  k  u  and  eme-sal  denoted  idioms 
of  the  noble,  and  feminine,  or  softer,  class  respectively,  which  ideas  were 
connected  with  the  phonetic  characteristics  of  the  dialects  in  question. 

Langdon  is  right  in  stating  that  Sumer  and  A  k  k  a  d  u  respectively 
indicated  the  non-Semitic  and  Semitic  languages  of  Babylonia  (p.  2).  He 
demonstrates  this  point  satisfactorily  in  §§2  and  3. 

Langdon's  exposition  of  the  Sumerian  literary  remains  (pp.  5-18)  is 
concise  and  full.  He  prudently  makes  no  mention  of  the  Nippur  Library 
controversy.  He  sets  the  end  of  the  vitality  of  Sumerian  as  a  living  literary 
vehicle  at  about  2000  b.c.  (p.  18);  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
idiom  survived  as  a  "church  language"  until  a  much  later  period. 

In  chap,  ii,  pp.  19-32,  on  the  origin  and  principal  characteristics  of 
Sumerian  writing,  he  describes  the  pictorial  development  of  several  signs  of 
this  graphic  system  (pp.  19-20).  On  p.  20,  Langdon  gives  balag  = 
b  a  1  a  g  g  u  "evidently  a  harp  or  lyre,"  and  the  archaic  sign  seems  to  agree 
with  this  rendering.  Note,  however  that  this  sign  with  value  b  a  - 1  a  g 
(SIT)  has  the  two  principal  meanings  nabacu  'strike,  smite'  (MSL, 
87  on  Br.  7029,  with  value  dub),  and  Meissner  Selt.  Ideogr.,  5042  = 
cirxu  'cry  of  woe,'  probably  with  value  b  a  1  a  g.  As  Langdon  states 
(p.  20,  note  2),  Jensen  identifies  this  balag  with  Syr.  palga  'drum.' 
It  is  significant  to  find  in  Meissner,  op.  cit.,  3112,  the  combination  b  i  1  (NE)  - 
gi  =  caraxu  'utter  a  woe-cry'  and  also,  op.  cit.,  3215,  the  fire-sign  with 
value  bil-gi  =  caraxu.  Is  this  b  i  1  -  g  i  the  Sumerian  word  for  'fire,' 
or  is  it  a  paronomastic  play  on  balag,  whose  primary  meaning  seems  to  be 
connected  with  lamentation  ?  I  am  inclined  to  the  latter  view.  It  is  possible 
that  balag  originally  denoted  any  instrument  which  was  struck,  and  then 
came  to  mean  '  harp '  specifically  because  lamentations  were  generally  sung 
to  this  instrument :  hence  the  equation  caraxu  'utter  a  woe-cry.' 

On  p.  21,  §20,  Langdon  describes  "gunification"  (the  better  word  in 
English  would  perhaps  be  "gunation"),  the  significance  of  which  was  brought 
to  general  attention  by  Fried.  Delitzsch  in  his  Entstehung  des  dltesten  Keil- 
schriftsy stems,  but  Langdon  does  not  mention  Delitzsch  at  all  in  this  connec- 
tion. Under  TU  =  t  u  n  '  band,  shekel, '  Langdon  might  have  called  attention 
to  the  etymological  connection  between  gin=TU  'shekel'  and  gun  = 
b  i  1 1  u  'weight.'  His  paragraph  2,  §21,  on  "signs  within  signs"  deserves 
special  commendation.  Note,  however  (§24),  that  in  describing  the  sign 
for  'beget/  he  alludes  to  the  double  musen  -  ideogram,  stating  that  m  u  s- 
en  =  'fish.'  Musen  means  'bird'  and  has  no  connection  with  'beget, 
which  is  represented  by  the  x  a  =  fish-sign  owing  to  the  fancied  resemblance  of 
the  fish  to  the  pudendum  feminae.  This  point  is  not  brought  out  by  Langdon. 
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In  connection  with  rar  (p,  27),  whose  sign-name  is  r  a  r  u,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  final  -  r  is  not  merely  a  conventional  connecting  consonant, 
inserted  in  order  to  enable  the  sign-namc-ending  -u  to  be  appended.  In 
other  words,  r  a  r  u  is  probably  only  a  name,  and  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  that  the  r  a  -syllable  had  an  original  r -ending. 

In  §  27,  pp.  28-29,  Langdon  says:  "it  is  natural  to  assume  that  a  distinc- 
tion existed  in  Sumerian"  (i.e.,  between  s -syllables  and  s -syllables).  He 
then  mentions,  very  properly  the  evident  confusion  between  syllables  of 
this  character  in  early  Semitic.  The  fact  is  that  we  know  very  little  about 
the  early  pronunciation  of  these  sibilant  signs;  thus,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
sa-tu  =  sadu  '  mountain '  may  have  been  pronounced  s  a  t  u  with  s, 
although  written  with  s .  The  confusion  was,  I  think,  twofold,  and  existed 
both  in  the  pronounced  and  in  the  written  word.  In  this  connection  should 
be  noted  the  very  apparent  similar  confusion,  mentioned  conscientiously  by 
Langdon,  between  the  simple  and  emphatic  consonants;  as  between  k  and  q. 
In  his  next  chapter,  §27,  Langdon  is  forced  to  admit  that  syllables  with 
z  may  contain  a  possible  z.  If  this  is  so,  why  not  a  similar  probable  confusion 
between  s  and  s;  viz.,  that  s -syllables  may  contain  a  possible  s,  and  s- 
syllables  a  possible  s  ?    He  does  not,  however,  admit  this. 

In  §28,  p.  30,  he  gives  the  value  ur  =  UR,  LIK,  TAS  'dog,'  but  'dog' 
is  1  i  k,  and  not  u  r  =  primarily  '  male' ;  amelu  '  man,'  Br.  1 1256,  through 
a  confusion  with  uru  =  zikaru  'male,'  MSL,  353. 

Very  oddly,  in  his  "  practical  hints,"  Langdon,  alluding  to  the  great 
number  of  roots  of  the  same  value,  but  with  diversified  meanings  (§30), 
never  once  thinks  of  the  apparently  necessary  theory  of  tonal  differentiation, 
which  I  hold  must  have  existed  in  Sumerian  (MSL,  xix  and  xxi) .  This  seems 
to  be  the  only  method  of  accounting  for  this  phenomenon. 

Chap,  iii  (pp.  33-49)  gives  the  discussion  of  "the  phonetic  elements  of 
Sumerian  and  sound-changes."  Here  we  find  the  interesting  question  as 
to  the  existence  of  ii  (§§33  ff.),  which  was  probably  present  in  Sumerian, 
owing  to  the  occurrence  of  i-  and  e  -  complements,  and  also  owing  to  such 
variants  as  d  i  and  d  u  for  DU,  which  seem  to  presuppose  an  ii  -pronuncia- 
tion for  u.  I  bejieve  there  may  even  have  been  a  long  uu  =  Magyar 
u;  note  Langdon,  p.  62,  note  4,  where  he  states  that  ii  is  sometimes 
written  u-e.    This  probably  indicated  not  ii,  but  u. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  ng  in  in  gar  'peasant'  was 
palatalized  i n a r,  as,  if  this  were  the  case,  how  can  the  form  egar,  and 
particularly  the  Semitic  derivative  i  k  k  a  r  u  ,  be  explained  ?  Further- 
more, there  is  no  evidence  of  a  nasalized  k  in  Semitic.  We  should  rather 
expect  ik-ia-ru,  had  there  been  an  original  palatalization.  In  dingir, 
Eme-sal  d  i  m  e  r ,  with  the  Semitized  d  i  g  i  r  u ,  we  have,  no  doubt,  a  real 
nasalization,  because  the  medial  g  might  represent  the  n  g  -nasal. 

In  §40,  pp.  40-41,  he  gives  some  excellent  examples  of  palatalization. 
Many  of  these  are  mere  B'gadh  K'phath,  as  dim-zem;  dug-zib; 
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muten-musen;  n  i  d  a  b  a  -  n  i  s  a  b  a,  etc.  On  the  mutation 
nir-ser  =  etillu,  cf .  my  remarks,  MSL,  xii,  with  the  exposition  of  the 
precisely  parallel  change  in  the  dialects  of  modern  Chinese.  This  n  =  s 
change  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  ridicule  on  the  part  of  the  " crypto- 
gram" school,  who  declared  such  a  mutation  to  be  phonetically  impossible. 
Langdon  seems  to  regard  mm  as  equivalent  both  to  ww  and  n,  but 
these  are  not  identical  sounds.  If  m  =  w,  which  must  have  been  the  case, 
this  w  must  have  been  pronounced  somewhat  like  the  modern  Gaelic  nasal 
m  h  =  h  w,  in  such  a  word  as  Gaelic  1  a  m  h,  pronounced  u  1 1  a'h  w.  The 
probability  is  that  m,  m  m  and  often  n  g,  represented  an  indeterminate 
medial  nasal  sound  of  this  character. 

In  Langdon's  paragraph  on  vowel  harmony,  §  57,  p.  46,  he  cites  e  d  u 
for  udu  'sheep';  elal  for  alal  ' water-bucket'  (Prince),  but  these, 
especially  the  latter  example,  are  rather  vocalic  dissimilations  (MSL,  xv); 
the  same  phenomenon  seen  in  Finno-Ugric,  wherever  there  occurs  too  long 
a  series  of  monotonous  vowel-harmonic  combinations.  Note  also  Sumerian 
du-suxur  and  d  a  -  s  u  x  u  r.  In  Sumerian,  such  dissimilation  must 
have  originated  from  some  other  cause  than  mere  monotony,  as  the  combina- 
tions seem  too  short  to  justify  this  hypothesis. 

In  chap,  iv,  on  Determinatives  (pp.  50-61),  Langdon  rightly  believes 
that  these  prefixes  are  sometimes  pronounced  (p.  52),  especially  in  such  com- 
binations as  g  i  s  -  k  a  n  and  d  u  k  -  k  a  n  =  respectively  'bolt'  and  'jar/ 
where  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  distinction,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion. 
His  list  of  the  most  usual  determinatives,  §  67,  pp.  52-61,  is  a  useful  one  for 
the  student  of  Sumerian.  On  p.  55,  he  cites  a  possible  Semitic  derivation 
of  sam  =  Assyr.  sammu  'drug,  poison' =  Ar.  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  s  a  m  is  a  real  Sumerian  word,  to  be  connected  etymologically 
with  s  e  '  grain' ;  cf .  s  e  -  a  m  =  the  compound  sign,  Br.  4678,  containing  the 
combination  se-am;  lit.,  'it  is  grain,  plant.' 

In  chap,  v,  on  inflections  and  postfixes  (pp.  62-90),  why  does  Langdon 
regard  ma-e,  za-e  'I,  thou,'  respectively,  as  writings  for  the  values 
mo,  zo?  He  must  mean  here  mo,  zo.  If  u-e  may=ii  (thus  Langdon; 
in  my  opinion  rather  u),  why  may  not  a-e  =  a  or  even  a  =  the  prolonged  a? 

According  to  Langdon,  the  status  rectus  has  many  endings  which  prac- 
tically makes  it  only  possible  to  recognize  it  by  context.  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  this  multiplicity  of  endings,  he  finds  only  one;  viz.,  -  a,  to  indicate 
the  status  obliquus  =  locative,  instrumental,  dative  and  temporal.  Even  this 
apparently  oblique  -  a,  however,  he  admits  is  used  in  the  status  rectus 
occasionally.  While  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  -  a  is  a  true  oblique 
case  (cf.  §§73-79),  the  occasional  deviation  from  such  a  use  would  seem  to 
ndicate  a  loss  of  case-feeling,  and  that  too  at  a  not  late  period  of  the  language 
(cf.  Gudea  Cyl.,  A,  13,  3).  Such  irregularities  as  m  a  n  a  ,  k  a  1  a  m  a,  d. 
ningiszida,  am  a,  ama-a,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  vowel  harmony  exerted  its  influence  in  such  cases  (Langdon). 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  admits  that  there  may  be  other  "unknown  reasons." 
It  is  apparent  that  the  last  word  lias  not  yet  been  said  on  this  difficult  point. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  instrumental  is  regularly  formed  by  t  he 
postfix  su  =  KU  which  reminds  us  of  the  instrumental  i  na  in  Assyrian. 
Note  that  su  =  KU  =  ina,  Br.  10563,  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  instru- 
mental use  of  su  =  KU.  Note  Langdon 's  §§83-93,  all  on  su  =  KU  and 
sometimes  =  SU,  a  very  good  exposition,  in  which  he  stales  that  su  lias  ;i 
preference  for  inanimates,  while  -  r  a  is  used  rather  for  animates  and  per- 
sons. This  may  be  true,  as  there  was  an  undoubted  tendency  in  Sumerian 
to  distinguish  between  animates  and  inanimates,  as  is  the  case  in  a  number 
of  modern  primitive  idioms  such  as  the  Algonquin,  but  I  should  like  to  see 
this  distinction  in  Sumerian  demonstrated  at  greater  length  than  the  com- 
pass of  Langdon's  work  would  permit. 

Note  in  §  125  this  interesting  statement:  "When  the  genitive  has  the 
force  of  describing  the  construct  and  is  thus  more  logically  connected  with 
it,  the  construct  ending  (-  g  e)  precedes  the  plural."  The  possibility 
of  a  postpositional  insert  before  another  termination  was  long  ago  brought 
forward  by  me  in  Le  Bouc  fimissaire,  J  A,  1903,  p.  146,  and  contradicted  by 
M.  Chas.  Fossey,  op.  cit.,  note  1,  in  the  running  commentary  on  my  article 
which  he  caused  to  be  there  inserted.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Langdon 
admits  the  possibility  of  a  postposition  preceding  a  final  (cf .  also  my  reply  to 
Fossey,  AJSL,  XX,  pp.  178-79). 

On  p.  83,  note  1,  Langdon  rejects  the  connection  of  the  plural  -me 
(discussed  §  126)  with  me  =  basu  'to  be.'  Why?  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  -me,  which  could  mean  ' are'  might  have  passed  over  into  a  plural 
ending.  In  several  primitive  idioms,  we  find  the  same  plural  finals  used  for 
both  nouns  and  verbs.  Thus,  in  Passamaquoddy  (Algonquin),  the  -  u  1 
(inanimate  pi.)  and  -  u  k  (animate  pi.)  endings  appear  with  both  nouns  and 
verbs.  The  fact  is  that  the  distinctions  between  the  parts  of  speech  are 
purely  modern  ones  and  are  but  little  felt  in  any  primitive  tongue,  particu- 
larly not  in  languages  of  the  agglutinative  type. 

I  note  the  pronunciation  x  a  -  a  for  XI-A,  the  plural  combination  taken 
from  Thompson,  Reports,  No.  103  obv.  11  (§  128).  This  is,  probably, 
correct  (cf.   xa-a  =  XI,  Br.  8206). 

Fossey,  in  J  A,  1903,  p.  144,  note  2,  in  his  commentary  on  my  Bouc 
Emissaire  says,  contrary  to  my  statement:  "On  ne  trouve  pas  oVharmonie 
vocalique  dans  les  pluriels."  But  Langdon,  §  129,  gives  three  undoubted 
harmonic  endings  e  s,  as,  us  as  verb-plurals.  This  -  s  -element,  he  adds, 
was  attached  to  the  def.  pi.  -me,  giving  rise  to  the  new  inflection  m  e  s. 
This  plural,  I  believe,  though  usually  written  MES,  was  probably  pronounced 
harmonically  mas,  m  e  s,  m  u  s.  Indeed,  in  one  passage,  J  A,  1903,  p. 
144,  in  the  combination  a  (ID) — d  ara-mas,  I  thought  I  had  found  a 
genuine  harmonic  writing  mas  for  plural  m  e  s,  to  which,  however,  M. 
Fossey  objected,  perhaps  justly,  owing  to  paucity  of  examples.  Langdon 
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does  not  believe  in  the  etymological  connection  between  the  plural  m  e  s 
and  the  verbal  mes  =  sunu.  My  remarks  (just  above  on  pi.  -me) 
apply  here  with  equal  force. 

As  to  the  dual  as-as,  §  130,  this  a  s  must  have  been  pronounced  with 
a  variant  tone  from  the  plural  as;  a  theory  not  followed  by  Langdon. 

In  §  131,  the  rule  is  laid  down  that,  if  the  construct  is  rectus,  the  following 
genitive  must  be  with  -  g  e,  while,  if  the  construct  is  oblique,  the  genitive 
must  be  with  -  k  a.  Amiaud,  ZK,  I,  p.  237,  was  the  first  to  note  this  dis- 
tinction between  -  g  e  and  -  k  a.  I  believe  that  -  g  e  and  -  k  a  are 
derivatives  from  a  common  original  g/k  -element  connected  with  g  i  d  = 
KID  =  Sem.  kitu  'woven  cane  mat';  i.e.,  =  ' connected  compactness,' 
an  idea  which  would  readily  account  for  the  use  of  this  particle  as  a  nota 
genitivi  (cf.  MSL,  131). 

The  curious  use  of  the  apparently  genitive  -  g  e  to  denote  the  subject 
of  a  sentence  is  commented  on  by  Langdon  (§  140).  This  further  confirms 
the  view  that  -  g  e  =  KIT  meant  '  connection,'  because  a  subject 
followed  by  -  g  e  could  only  be  construed  to  mean  'with  respect  to,  in  con- 
nection with  such  an  one.'  Note  :  d.  en-lil-lu-sag  nu-es-ge 
ilisubani-ra  in-na-an-sig  ' with  respect  to  Enlillusag, 
the  major-domo,  he  (Enlillusag)  gave  it  to  1 1  u  b  a  n  i.'  Note  that 
nu-es  is  composed  of  n  u,  the  same  element  as  in  nu-banda;  n  u  - 
g  i  -  s  a  r  =  the  nomen  opifex  +  es=  AB  '  house.' 

In  chap,  vi,  on  nouns  and  adjectives  (pp.  91-100),  Langdon  believes  that 
the  internal  vowel  gives  a  modal  signification  to  the  roots,  citing  a  number  of 
interesting  examples;  thus,  (p.  92)  sig  'be  high'  and  sag  'top,  head'; 
sig  'give'  and  sag  'gift.'  Here  he  should  have  called  attention  to  the 
probability  of  a  tonal  difference  between  "these  s  i  g  -roots.  He  cites  also 
gir  'travel';  gir  'foot';  gar  'wagon' and  gur  'run.'  There  is  prob- 
ably no  connection  other  than  a  paronomastic  one  between  Sum.  gur  and 

Sem.  gararu  (Heb.  *V"Q;  Arab. 

The  connection  between  Sum.  a-du  =  temu,  milku  ' counsel ' 
and  a  d  =  'father'  (thus,  Langdon)  is  doubtful.  I  regard  a-du  as  the 
abstract  prefix  a  +  d  u  =  di  =  milku.  Note  that  di-di  =  iqabbi 
'he  speaks,'  MSL,  75.  Whether  this  d(i,  u)  was  connected  with  ad 
'father'  is  not  certain.  Observe  that  ad  also  =  u  m  m  u  'mother,'  on 
which  cf.  MSL,  17. 

Langdon  should  have  mentioned,  in  §  148,  that  noun-formation  by  vowel 
prefixes  was  first  pointed  out  by  Haupt  (see  MSL,  xvii).  The  formative 
k  i  -  prefix  was  explained  in  MSL,  xvii. 

Langdon's  discussion  of  the  dug-KA  suffix,  §153,  is  interesting. 
In  such  compounds  as  dumu-du  g(KA)  'offspring/  how  does  one  know 
that  this  is  not  the  genitive  -  k  a  =  'of  or  belonging  to  a  child '  =  d  u  m  u; 
hence  offspring  ?    The  element  -  d  u  (p.  99)  in  compounds  like  s  i  m  -  d  u 
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docs  not  necessarily  prove  the  du^ -pronunciation  of  KA,  because  this  d  u 
illicit  be  read  g i  (n)  and  represent  the  genitive  -  g  e. 

In  chap,  vii,  on  pronouns  (pp.  101-14),  Langdon  is  correct  in  stating 
that  m  e  n  means  merely  'to  be'  and  has  no  personal  force  in  itself.  This 
fact  was  shown  in  MSL,  xxxiv,  §  70,  and  it  was  also  demonstrated  there 
that  men  cannot  specifically  indicate  'I'  or  'thou/  a  point  which  was  first 
brought  forward  by  Haupt,  Sfg.  30,  nr.  2,  31.  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with 
Langdon  that  the  primary  form  of  the  first  person  is  m  c,  and  that  m  a  -  e 
is  a  representation  of  m  6  (see  above,  this  review  on  chap,  v),  because,  if 
this  were  the  case,  we  should  expect  to  find  z  e  or  z  i  -  i  for  the  second  per- 
son, whereas  the  sole  second  personal  form  is  z  a  -  e,  except  one  sporadic 
z  i,  si  (cf.  §  157  and  the  single  reference  there  cited). 

In  his  treatise  on  the  poss.  -mu;  oblique  -ma,  §156,  Langdon 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  relative  -  m  u,  which  may  be  used  to  denote  any  one 
of  the  three  persons  and  which  must  have  differed  tonally  from  the  -  m  u 
of  the  first  person  (MSL,  xxi,  §3,  and  xxix).  He  states  that  -mu-  in 
ki-mu-t  a— ittiia  (AL.3  91,  27a)  is  incorrect.  I  cannot  agree  with 
him  here,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  so  excellent  an  authority  as  Thureau- 
Dangin  says  that  the  oblique  distinction  for  pronominal  suffixes  is  often 
broken  through  (cf .  Prince,  AJSL,  XXVII,  pp.  328-30,  note  4,  on  this  entire 
discussion).  Note  also  such  forms  as  zu-ra  (Langdon,  p.  104,  note  2) 
and   m  u  x  -  z  u  -  s  u  (KU),   where  we  should  expect  Langdon's  oblique 

-  z  a.    He  himself  cites  the  theoretically  oblique  -  z  a  in  status  rectus. 

I  am  inclined  to  regard  such  forms  as  en-ci-en,  §  158,  and  also 
ab-ci-en,  an-ci-en,  ib-ci-en,  in-ci-en  =  en-ci-en,  m  e  - 
c  i  -  e  n  as  not  yet  clearly  defined  honorifics. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  endings  n  i  -  n  a  and  b  i  -  b  a  are 
always  used  for  animates  and  inanimates  respectively  (thus  Langdon  fol- 
lowing Amiaud;  see  MSL,  XII,  and  observe  that  Langdon  himself  gives 
as  the  animate  bi-e-nad-di-en  'he  slumbers',  but  b  i  is  inanimate 
according  to  him) .  If  these  are  genuine  animate  and  inanimate  elements 
how  do  we  account  for  the  apparent  reversal  of  the  n  -  and  b  -  elements  in 
aba,  'who'  (animate)  and  ana  '  what '  (inanimate)  ?  Cf.  Prince,  AJSL, 
XXIV,  p.  355,  where  the  theory  is  advanced  that  these  suffixes  represent  the 
remote  and  near  ideas  respectively. 

As  to  the  emphatic  -  r  in  such  phrases  as  (dur)  gir-dug-ga-r  a  = 
(agalu)  lasmu  'a  swift  calf  is  he,'  §  163,  this  is  nothing  but  the  dative 

-  r  used  to  round  out  the  predicate  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find  the 
instrumental  used  in  Slavic:  onje  slovdkom  'he  is  a  Slovak.' 

In  his  chap,  viii,  on  numerals,  pp.  115-23,  I  note  that  a  s  is  given  for 
'one'  and  assa  for  'six.'  If  this  is  correct,  we  must  suppose  again  a 
tonal  differentiation  between  these  a  s  -values.  Note  that  the  horizontal 
wedge  used  for  '  one'  has  both  values  a  s  and  d  i  1,  and  that  the  perpen- 
dicular wedge  used  for  'one'  and  'sixty'  has  as  its  usual  value  d  i  s  -  d  i  1. 
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In  MSL,  I  give  d  i  s  as  the  word  for  'one.'  Langdon  states  that  g  i  s  ,  a 
value  which  may  be  assumed  for  the  perpendicular,  means  '  sixty '  and  that 
g  i  s  was  changed  to  m  u  s  and  u  s.  He  also  gives  e  s  (p.  119),  but  e  s 
means  'three.'  There  is  an  undoubted  confusion  here  which  may  perhaps 
be  eliminated  by  again  supposing  tones.  Langdon  confirms  me  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  primitive  Sumerians  could  not  count  beyond  five  (MSL,  xxviii) , 
as  he  correctly  builds  up  their  numerals  for  six,  seven,  eight,  etc.,  by  additions 
to  ia  'five.' 

Chap,  ix  (pp.  124-70)  is  his  treatise  on  the  verb.  Beginning  with  the 
use  of  the  simple  verbal  stem  as  both  the  infinitive  and  participle  (§§  180-81) 
— a  usage  which  in  some  degree  resembles  the  Arabic  /idZ-clause — Langdon 
proceeds,  §182,  to  the  description  of  the  relation  of  the  subject  to  the  verbal 
notion.  In  his  allusion  to  the  suffixed  conjugation,  he  states  that  it  must 
have  coexisted  with  the  prefixed  conjugation  from  the  beginning,  adding 
that  the  suffixed  conjugation  appears  almost  exclusively  in  dependent  clauses 
in  the  evolution  of  the  language.  This  suffixed  conjugation  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Haupt,  whom  Langdon  does  not  mention  at  all  here.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  dependent  character  in  all  the  phases  of  the  language  as 
yet  known  to  us,  although  there  are  occasional  traces  of  it  in  independent 
sentences  (§  183). 

On  p.  132,  §  186,  Langdon  correctly  states  that  the  prefixes  are  in  no 
sense  indicative  of  person  or  number,  a  fact  which  I  believe  was  first  pointed 
out  in  MSL,  xxiv,  §  13.  It  is  equally  true  that  these  prefixes  were  not  used  at 
random,  but  possessed  inflectional  force  (see  Prince,  AJSL,  XXIV,  pp.  354-65) . 
I  cannot  agree  with  him  entirely  in  his  treatment  of  the  force  of  the 
verbal  prefixes,  which  must  have  been  local  in  signification  as  well  as  subjec- 
tive or  objective.  Langdon  admits  the  local  distinction  (§  163).  Thus,  he 
gives  e  -  as  indicating  a  subject  near  by;  m  u  -  =  a  subject  near  the  center 
of  action;  bi  -  and  n  i -  =  a  subject  at  a  distance.  I  have  given  the  mean- 
ing of  these  same  prefixes  as  follows:  e  denotes  final  past  action;  mu  = 
the  relating  past;  b  i  refers  to  the  nearer  subject  or  object,  and  n  i  to  the 
remoter  subject  or  object  [AJSL,  XXIV,  pp.  354-65).  Langdon  agrees 
with  Thureau-Dangin  only  in  part  (p.  138).  Langdon  says  :  "the  theory 
that  a  particle  has  in  itself  the  power  of  denoting  the  direction  of  an  action 
and  the  beautiful  hypothesis  of  action  from  the  center  ( e ) ,  and  towards  the 
center  ( b  a ) ,  and  from  the  center  back  to  the  interior  ( n  i )  is  linguistically 
too  mechanical."  Yet  he  himself  refers  m  u  to  the  center  of  action  and 
speaks  of  nearer  and  distant  objects!  As  to  the  mechanical  character  of 
such  distinctions,  how  about  the  common  demonstratives  in  German,  dieser 
and  jener,  or,  to  take  a  widely  differing  idiom,  the  difference  in  Turkish 
between  the  demonstratives  ol  and  bu  1  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  many 
prefixes  and  infixes  in  Sumerian  have  meanings  indicating  direction,  purpose, 
means,  and  finality  of  action  (Prince,  AJSL,  p.  355).  An  important  future 
task  of  Sumeriologists  must  be  to  tabulate  every  verb-form  in  the  inscrip- 
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tions  with  sufficient  context,  in  order  to  correct  or  verify  the  results  set  fori  b 
by  Thureau-Dangin  and  Langdon,  botli  of  whom  have  undoubtedly  paved 
the  way  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Sumerian  verb  in  aU  its  varied 
and  difficult  ramifications. 

Langdon  t  reats  compound  verbs  separately  in  §§  203  ff.  The  Sumerians, 
like  the  modern  Turks,  were  in  the  habit  of  combining  with  a  verbal  root 
some  noun  as  a  sort  of  cognate  accusative,  as  i  g  i  -  g  a  r  'see';  lit.,  'make 
eye';  sag-ila  'elevate';  lit.,  'lift  head/  etc.  The  use  of  Sum.  gar 
'make'  in  such  compounds  reminds  us  of  the  Turkish  use  of  etmek  'make' 
in  phrases  like  imtihdn  etmek  'examine';  du'a  etmek  'pray,'  etc.  The  differ- 
ence between  Turkish  and  Sumerian  is  that  the  former  almost  always  uses  a 
loan-word  in  connection  with  the  native  etmek.  Such  compounding  is  not 
so  common  in  Finno-Ugric,  as  the  Magyar  prefers  to  make  new  verbs,  fol- 
lowing the  German  system,  as  kiismerni  'find  out,'  from  hi  'out'+ismer 
'know,  perceive.'  Finnish  does  much  the  same,  as  in  nimitaa  'name,  call' 
(nimi  = '  name,'  probably  from  Swedish  namn) .  In  its  compounds,  Sumerian 
is  much  richer  in  the  choice  of  the  indicating  verb,  as  we  find  not  merely 
gar  'make,'  but  gi  'turn,'  as  ka-gi  ' revoke' =  ' turn  mouth';  dur 
'dwell,'  as  k  i  -  d  u  r  'cause  to  dwell  in  a  place,'  etc.  Langdon  makes  no 
linguistic  comparisons. 

I  believe  that  me  is  always  a  real  verb  =  ' to  be.'  Langdon  states, 
§  207,  that  forms  like  z  i  -  m  e  'thou  art,'  m  u  -  m  e  'I  am'  militate  against 
this,  as  we  should  rather  expect  the  reverse  me-zu,  me-mu  with  the 
postpositive  conjugation,  if  me  were  a  genuine  verb-root.  He  admits, 
however,  that  other  verb-stems  have  the  prefixed  conjugation,  so  why  not 
me? 

"The  suffix  am  may  be  attached  directly  to  a  noun  which  forms  its 
complement"  (§  208).  This  simply  means  that  a  m,  an  element  of  the  verb 
me  'to  be,'  is  a  common  predicate  enclitic  like  Turkish  dyr,  dir  'is.' 

His  treatment,  §  221,  of  the  subjunctive  -  a  is  good.  It  has  long  been 
clear  that  this  -  a  may  indicate  dependent  clauses  of  any  sort  and  Langdon 
admits  this,  §  223. 

He  is  not  too  clear  when  he  states:  "the  regular  conjugations  remained 
absolutely  destitute  of  indication  of  person"  (§225);  meaning,  of  course, 
"personal  differentiation."  The  fact  is  that  where  the  personal  pronoun  is 
not  indicated,  the  context  is  always  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing. Whenever  there  is  a  possibility  of  doubt,  the  personal  pronoun, 
or  a  subject,  is  expressed.  There  are  many  primitive  languages  which  do 
not  indicate  personal  differentiation  by  verbal  conjugation  and  which  follow 
precisely  the  same  system. 

In  §  228,  Langdon  calls  attention  to  the  negative  b  a  r  a  -  (often  b  a  r  - 
an).  It  is  possible  that  this  b  a  r  a  is  nothing  more  than  an  abbreviated 
or  defective  writing  for  b  a  r  a  n  with  n,  which  n  indicates  the  real  nega- 
tive.   If,  however,  b  a  r  a  without  n  is  a  genuine  negation,  which  may  be 
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the  case,  how  does  he  think  the  Sumerian  speakers  distinguished  between  this 
negative  b  a  r  a  and  the  ordinary  b  a  -  r  a  'he  to  him/  except  by  tones  ? 

In  chap,  x,  on  conjunctions  (pp.  171-75),  he  alludes  to  the  suffix  -da 
of  association;  §  232.    Attention  was  called  to  this  in  MSL,  p.  68. 

Again  the  tone-theory  for  Sumerian  which  he  ignores  is  forced  upon  us  in 
his  chap,  xi,  on  adverbs  (pp.  176-77),  where  he  mentions  me  'where, 
when.'  How  can  he  distinguish  this  from  me  'to  be,'  unless  he  admits 
the  theory  of  tonal  differentiation? 

Three  text  selections  are  given  (pp.  179-200)  with  very  much  too  free 
translations  for  the  ordinary  student;  viz.,  I.  Cyl.  A,  i-vii  (pp.  179-86); 
II.  V.  Rawl.  50-51  (pp.  187-96);  III.  from  Radau,  MisceL,  No.  2;  C.B.M., 
2193-11,403  (pp.  196-200). 

Lack  of  space  forbids  more  than  a  few  comments  on  this  interesting 
section.  The  author  makes  no  explanation  of  s  a  g  =  'meaning,'  p.  180, 
1.  28.  It  may  be  assumed  that  this  is  s  a  g  =1  i  b  b  u  'heart,  mind,'  but 
a  beginner  in  Sumerian  would  be  puzzled  tp  arrive  at  this  conclusion  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  texts  are  presumably  intended  for  beginners. 
All  through  them  we  find  excellent  translations,  but  with  few  guiding  com- 
ments. A  student  can  hardly  be  expected  to  commit  to  memory  even  the 
chief  peculiarities  of  so  difficult  a  language  as  Sumerian,  no  matter  how 
excellently  they  may  be  set  forth  in  the  grammatical  section.  It  would  have 
been  better,  if  in  this  part  at  least,  one  comparatively  easy  text  had  been 
expounded,  phrase  by  phrase,  with  careful  references  to  the  grammatical 
treatise. 

Again  on  p.  180,  1.  29:  dagal-mu  ma-mu-mu  ga-na-tum, 
he  renders  'unto  my  mother  my  dream,  verily  I  will  report.'  I  find  on 
explanation  anywhere  of  ma-mu  'dream.'  He  adds,  note  10:  "sic! 
where  we  expect  dagal-mu-ra";  but  -ra  would  be  redundant 
here,  as  the  dative  force  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  -  n  a  -  (Prince,  AJSL, 
XXIV,  p.  360  5). 

His  selected  vocabulary  (pp.  201-259)  and  sign-list  (pp.  261-303), 
excellent  as  they  are  for  the  advanced  student,  have  the  same  fault.  Thus 
the  verb-form  fn-il-il,  p.  179,  1.  8,  for  which  the  student  would  naturally 
look  in  the  vocabulary  under  i  1,  is  not  noted  at  all.  Under  i  1  i  'be  high ' 
(p.  221),  he  does  not  mention  the  shorter  form  i  1.  On  p.  181,  1.1,  e  n  s  i 
is  not  given  at  all.  Similarly  p.  181,  1.  4,  the  expression  gir  nam-mi- 
g  u  b  is  rendered  'she  embarked  not.'  It  would  be  hard  for  a  beginner  to 
delve  out  that  this  literally  means  'foot  she  set  not'  (in  her  boat).  On  p. 
193,  1.  14,  i  a,  which  he  renders  'ointment'  is  not  explained.  He  does  give 
the  value  i  a  =  NI  in  his  sign-list,  but  does  not  state  that  NI  means  '  ointment,' 
nor  does  he  indicate,  on  p.  193,  which  of  the  three  possible  i  a  -values  occurs 
in  1.  14  just  cited.  He  omits  also  s  a  g  =  m  e  1  u.  'flood,'  pp.  293-94  of  the 
sign-list.  Instances  of  this  sort,  which  detract  from  the  educational  value  of 
his  work,  might  be  multiplied. 
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It  must  Dot  be  thought  from  any  of  the  above  criticisms  on  a  really 
monumental  work,  that  I  do  not  appreciate  (lie  great  value  to  Sumeriological 
science  of  this  talented  author's  effort  to  reduce  a  puzzling  grammatical  tangle 
to  something  like  order.  The  difficulties  with  which  the  grammarian  of 
Sumerian  has  to  contend  are  very  great,  chiefly  owing  to  the  multiplex  sys- 
tem of  signs  and  values  presented  by  the  material  at  hand.  Indeed,  were 
there  not  such  a  wealth  of  signs,  the  task  would  be  much  easier.  I  have 
merely  touched  the  surface  of  Dr.  Langdon's  work,  picking  out  data  here 
and  there  which  impressed  me,  as  I  have  studied  it.  To  write  a  complete 
treatise  on  his  results  would  be  to  indict  a  supplementary  grammar  almost  as 
extensive  as  his  own.  I  am  in  accord  with  him  in  all  fundamental  matters. 
He  has  demonstrated  most  ably  the  undoubted  linguistic  character  of 
Sumerian  and  has  completely  banished  the  "cryptogram"  theory  from  pos- 
sible acceptance  by  all  competent  students  of  agglutinative  phenomena.  His 
admirable  knowledge  of  agglutination — not  always  to  be  acquired  by  scholars 
whose  mother-tongue  is  an  inflectional  language — is  very  impressing.  He 
enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  phenomena  like  one  to  the  manner  born,  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  presenting  to  the  scientific  world  a  pioneer  work  on  this 
subject,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  followed  by  others  of  a  similar  character, 
as  our  Sumerian  material  and  acquaintance  with  the  language  increase. 

J.  Dyneley  Prince 

Columbia  University 
New  York  City 


ARABIC  EPIGRAPHY 

During  the  last  few  years  the  study  of  Arabic  epigraphy  has  made 
notable  strides.  The  merit  for  this  lies  almost  exclusively  at  the  door  of 
Max  Van  Berchem.  If  not  the  first  to  declare  its  value  for  the  history  of 
Mohammedan  civilization,  he  has  certainly  been  foremost  in  the  exact  study 
of  the  documents  and  in  working  out  a  comprehensive  plan  for  their  col- 
lection.1 Since  the  year  1891  when  he,  for  the  first  time,  prepared  such  a 
plan,  he  has  been  indefatigable — not  only  in  publishing  the  inscriptions  him- 
self, but  also  in  securing  the  collaboration  of  other  scholars  and  in  inducing 
travelers  to  give  these  inscriptions  their  attention.  The  prosecution  of 
this  work  in  Mohammedan  countries  is  the  more  necessary,  in  view  of  the 
frequent  misuse  of  the  materials  of  one  building  in  the  construction  of  others. 

The  present  volume  of  the  Corpus,11  as  projected  by  Van  Berchem,  the 
first  part  of  which  is  the  subject  of  this  notice,  deals  with  northern  Syria, 

1  See  Journal  Asiatique,  1891,  Tome  XVII,  p.  411;  ibid.,  "Lettre  a  M.  Barbier  de 
Meynard  sur  le  projet  d'un  Corpus  inscriptionum  Arabicarum;'*  Paris,  1893,  and  the 
introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  inscriptions  of  Cairo. 

2MEMOIRES   PUBLIES    PAR   LES   MEMBRES   DE   L'lNSTITUT   FRANCAI9  D'ARCHEOLOGIE 

orientale  du  Caire.  Tome  Vmgt-cinquieme :  Max  Van  Berchem,  Materiaux  pour 
un  Corpus  inscriptionum  Arabicarum.  Deuxieme  partie.  Syrie  du  Nord,  par  Moritz 
Sobernheim.    Premier  fascicule,  Le  Caire,  1909.    4to,  vii  +139  pp. ;  15  plates. 
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more  particularly,  the  region  between  Tripoli  and  Hama.  The  author, 
Moritz  Sobernheim,  is  one  of  the  younger  German  Arabists  of  distinction. 
An  excellent  Arabic  scholar,  he  has  visited  the  East  several  times  and  for 
lengthy  periods,  and  has  had  much  experience  in  copying,  photographing, 
and  deciphering  Arabic  inscriptions.  We  expect  from  him  a  complete 
edition  of  the  Arabic  texts  found  on  the  walls  of  Baalbec  by  the  German 
archaelogical  expedition  of  1900-1904. 

The  part  now  published  deals  with  'Akkar,  Hisn  al-Akrad,  and  Tripoli.3 
All  three  places  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades 
— especially  the  second,  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  Krak,  and  said  to  be  the 
''most  imposing  and  best  preserved  of  the  crusading  fortresses  in  Syria."4 
In  his  introductions,  Sobernheim  gives  us  a  very  useful  historical  resume 
of  the  history  of  these  places,  based  largely  upon  the  material  collected  in 
the  Recueil  des  historiens  orientaux  des  Croisades,6  in  the  Bark  al-Sha'm  of 
Muhammad  ibn  Shaddad  (died  684  a.h.),  and  in  the  encyclopedic  work  of 
Ahmad  al-Nuwairl  (died  732  a.h.),  entitled  Nihdyat  al-'arab.6  For  the 
biographies  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions,  he  has  drawn  on 
Abu  Bakr  Kadi  Shuhbah's  (died  851  a.h.)  al-i'ldm  bitaWikh  al-islam  and 
Abu-l-Mahasin  ibn  Taghribardl's  (died  874  a.h.)  Manhal  al-Safi;  the 
passages  from  the  manuscripts  being  cited  in  full. 

The  value  of  these  inscriptions  is  manifold;  not  so  much  for  their  paleo- 
graphic  worth — the  style  throughout  being  that  which  is  now  called  "naskhi 
mamluke" — but  because  of  the  historical  and  other  data  that  they  contain. 
We  get  a  little  further  insight  into  the  internal  history  of  tnese  Mohammedan 
communities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  does  not  always  come  to  light  in 
the  literary  works  of  historians  and  chronologists.  Much  can  be  learned 
for  instance  about  the  pious  foundations  in  which  the  humanity  of  Moham- 
medans found  expression.  For,  very  often,  extracts  from  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  the  founder  of  a  Madrasah  or  Mosque  or  from  the  Wakf-nct 
were  engraven  upon  the  walls  of  the  building.  An  excellent  example  of  this 
is  the  long  inscription  (No.  51)  on  the  wall  of  the  Madrasah  al-Khatuniyyah 
in  Tripoli,  built  by  'Iz-zal-dln  Aidamlr  al-Ashrafi,  a  Mamluke  governor  of 
the  city  in  the  eighth  century.  The  foundation  is,  in  reality,  that  of  his 
wife  Arghun,  also  an  enfranchized  slave.  The  rents  accruing  from  a  number 
of  shops  and  stalls  are  set  aside  for  its  upkeep.  Not  only  are  prayers  to  be 
said  for  the  defunct;  but  a  certain  amount  of  food  is  to  be  distributed 

3  The  region  may  be  studied  on  Map  1,  attached  to  Max  von  Oppenheim,  Von 
Mittelmeere  zum  Persischen  Golf,  1893. 

4  Van  Berchem,  "Les  chateaux  des  croises  en  Syrie,"  in_Bulletin  V  Union  sydicale 
architects  francais,  1897,  p.  271. 

5  On  this  work,  see  Sobernheim's  article  "Ibn  Shaddads  Darstellung  der  Geschichte 
Baalbeks  in  Mittelalter"  im  Centenerio  delta  Nascita  di  Michele  Amari,  II,  152. 

6  An  edition  of  this  encyclopedia  has  been  promised  by  Ahmad  Zeki,  the  learned 
second  secretary  of  the  Egyptian  cabinet.  See  his  Mashru  'tab'  akbar  mansu'at  'ara- 
biyyah  misriyyah.  Cairo,  1905. 
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every  Friday,  and  a  primary  school  is  to  be  erected,  in  which  eight  orphan 
children  are  to  receive  instruction  in  reading  and  writing.  Should  the 
wakf  lapse  or  be  misused,  the  rents  are  to  be  distributed  among  necessitous 
Mohammedans. 

In  the  case  of  the  mosque  built  by  the  Emir  Saif  al-din  Tainal,  governor 
of  Tripoli  in  726  a.h.,  the  inscription  (No.  40)  details  certain  properties, 
the  rents  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  proper  care  of  the  building;  but 
whatever  remains  after  these  expenses  have  been  met,  is  to  be  given  "to  the 
poor  and  the  indigent  who  either  live  in  Tripoli  or  who  come  thither" — 
no  one  is  to  have  a  fixed  daily  or  monthly  pension. 

This  fear  that  misuse  might  be  made  of  such  pious  foundations  is  seen 
in  the  decree  (No.  57)  promulgated  during  the  reign  of  Kait  Bey  (872-907 
a.h.)  and  inscribed  above  the  entrance  to  the  mosque  of  Arghun  Shah.  It 
is  expressly  stipulated  there  that  the  farming  of  lands  left  as  wakf  by  Arghun 
Shah  shall  not  be  let  out  to  the  rich,  but  shall  be  offered  at  public  sale  to 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  (zarra  'al-'ard),  i.e.,  to  the  fellahin.  Another 
testator,  who  founded  a  chapel,  a  primary  school,  and  a  hospital  (No.  49), 
makes  the  stipulation  that  the  buildings  ceded  for  this  purpose  shall  not  be 
let  to  one  and  the  same  person  for  more  than  three  years  at  a  time.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  know  too  well  that  the  curses  usually  attached  to  these  inscrip- 
tions, and  directed  at  those  who  did  not  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the 
testator,  have  not  been  quite  efficacious  in  many  instances. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  inscriptions  are  eleven  decrees, 
emanating  indirectly  from  the  chancelleries  of  the  Egyptian  sultans.  It 
was  the  custom  to  have  the  edict  engraven  on  the  wall  or  over  the  entrance 
of  a  prominent  building.  Such  decrees  are  more  frequent  in  Syria  than 
they  are  in  Egypt.7  They  deal  largely  with  the  remission  of  taxes  illegally 
imposed  upon  the  people  by  some  person  in  authority  in  the  district,  and  with 
attempts  at  what  the  Germans  would  call  "unlauterer  Wetterwerb."  Only 
in  a  very  few  cases  do  we  find  mention  of  such  edicts  in  the  literary  sources; 
yet  they  are  precious  material  for  the  fiscal  history  of  these  countries  and 
give  us  an  insight  into  some  phases  of  the  economic  life  of  the  people.  In 
this  connection,  I  might  point  to  No.  23  of  the  present  collection  (p.  56), 
dated  817  a.h.,  in  which  Sultan  Muayyad  Shaikh  prevents  an  attempted 
corner  in  wheat,  meat,  and  bread;  or  to  No.  32  (p.  76)  in  which  the  governor 
Saif  al-Dln  Inal,  in  the  days  of  Sultan  Kait  Bey  (872-901  a.h.)  suppresses 
a  monopoly  of  the  local  administration,  which  had  forced  the  producers  to 
sell  to  it  soap,  grapes,  and  oil  at  a  low  price  in  order  to  hold  them  "against 
a  rise."8  It  was  the  consumers  who  complained  of  the  high  prices  they 
were  forced  to  pay  (888  a.h.). 

7  For  a  somewhat  similar  decree  in  Horns  (844  a.h.),  see  Van  Berchem,  Inschriften 
....  gesammelt  im  Jahre  1899  von  Max  Freiherrn  von  Oppenheim  in  Beitrage  zur  Assy- 
riologie,  VII,  10. 

8  In  Van  Berchem's  large  volume  dealing  with  the  Arabic  inscriptions  of  Cairo,  I 
have  not  found  more  than  six  such  decrees. 
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Of  inscriptions  dealing  with  the  remission  of  taxes,  we  have  several 
which  are  of  interest.  In  No.  44  (p.  94)  Sultan  Sha'ban  (747  a.h.)  remits 
the  pay  for  eleven  days  and  a  fraction  which  the  heirs  of  soldiers  and  officers 
had  to  repay,  in  case  the  latter  died  before  the  completion  of  their  service.9 
In  No.  48  (p.  107)  Sultan  Muayyad  Shaikh  (821  a.h.)  removes  the  octroi  in 
the  "  Market  of  the  Perfumers  "  in  Tripoli.  A  few  years  later  (No.  26,  p.  62) 
Sultan  Barsbai  relieves  the  inhabitants  of  Tripoli  of  the  charges  for  post- 
horses  in  connection  with  the  Syro-Egyptian  route;  and  in  846  a.h.  (No. 
27,  p.  65)  Sultan  Jakmak  remits  forever  the  taxes  levied  on  the  products  of 
the  looms  and  the  vineyards  in  the  Ismailian  village  Kadmus.  This  same 
village  Kadmus,  together  with  Khaf  and  Khawabi,  are  relieved  in  889  a.h. 
(No.  33,  p.  79)  by  Sultan  Kait  Bey  of  the  taxes  on  the  products  of  the  looms, 
on  the  slaughtering  of  large  and  small  cattle  and  on  the  shoe-stretchers  of 
the  cobblers. 

Unjustly  levied  taxes  are  removed  by  several  of  the  decrees.  No.  28  (p.  68) 
tells  us  how  the  sultan  Jakmak  forbade  the  exactions  of  a  governor  in  con- 
nection with  the  royal  domains;  No.  30  (p.  73)  how  the  governor  Saif  al-Drn 
Inal  (ca.  873  a.h.),  in  conjunction  with  the  grand  chamberlain  and  the 
" royal  private  secretary  in  Tripoli," agreed  to  abolish  a  daily  tax  of  114 
dirhems  laid  upon  the  slaughter-house  in  favor  of  the  provincial  government 
— acting,  no  doubt,  upon  an  order  of  Sultan  Kait  Bey.  And  finally,  No. 
34  (p.  81)  gives  us  the  edict  of  the  governor  Kansaiih  al-Yahyawi  (909  a.h.) 
restraining  the  keeper  of  the  castle  from  exacting  more  than  what  jizyah  and 
Kharaj  demanded  from  the  agriculturalists  who  worked  some  land  that 
was  a  wakf  of  the  mosque  at  Mecca. 

The  volume  is  sumptuously  printed;  the  plates,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, make  it  quite  possible  to  read  the  inscriptions  as  photographed  or 
squeezed.  Scholars  will  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  forthcoming 
parts  of  the  work. 

Richard  Gottheil 

Columbia  University,  N.Y. 
May  8,  1911 

9  For  fiscal  and  other  purposes,  the  solar  year  was  made  the  basis,  as  in  Turkey 
today.    The  difference  between  the  solar  and  lunar  years  is  eleven  days  and  a  fraction. 
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ASSYRIAN  AND  BABYLONIAN  BEAST  FABLES 

By  Christopher  Johnston 

The  late  George  Smith,  who  first  collected  and  studied  the  sur- 
viving examples  of  this  species  of  composition  to  be  found  in  the 
remnants  of  cuneiform  literature,  applied  to  those  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  stories,  in  which  animals  appear  as  the  actors  and  inter- 
locutors, the  name  of  Fables,  and  his  example  has  been  followed  by 
later  Assyriologists.  This  title  is  perhaps  somewhat  misleading, 
and  Professor  Teloni,1  in  his  little  handbook  of  Assyrian  literature, 
is  careful  to  point  out  that  in  practice  it  is  merely  employed  in  a  very 
general  sense  as  a  convenient  term,  without  implying  that  the  fables 
so  designated  are  of  the  Aesopic  variety.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  two 
distinct  classes  may  be  recognized  in  this  branch  of  cuneiform  lit- 
erature, and  a  clear  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the  beast 
story,  where  the  plot  and  its  development,  bringing  into  play  the 
real  or  supposed  characteristics  of  the  various  animals,  furnish  the 
sole  interest,  ,'and  the  apologue,  which  points  a  moral  or  serves  some 
didactic  purpose.  Since,  unfortunately,  but  few  fables  have  been 
preserved,  it  is  easy  to  survey  the  field.  In  the  first  category, 
comprising  such  tales  as  are  merely  designed  to  entertain  and  point 

1  B.  Teloni,  Letteratura  assira,  Milan,  1903,  p.  256. 
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no  obvious  moral,  may  be  placed  the  story  of  the  Eagle  and  the 
Serpent — an  episode  of  the  legend  of  Etana — and  the  story  of  the 
Fox.  In  the  former,  the  young  of  the  serpent  are  devoured  by  the 
eagle,  and  the  serpent,  in  his  grief,  goes  to  the  sun-god  Shamash,  the 
great  judge  and  righter  of  wrongs,  to  complain  of  the  injury  and  to 
pray  for  redress.  Shamash  advises  him  to  conceal  himself  within 
the  body  of  a  wild  ox,  newly  slain,  and  when  the  eagle  descends  to 
feed  upon  the  carcase,  to  seize  him  fast,  break  his  wings,  and  leave 
him  helpless  to  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst.  The  serpent  adopts 
this  plan,  but  just  as  the  eagle  is  about  to  swoop  down,  a  sharp-eyed 
young  eaglet  cautions  his  father  to  beware,  as  he  thinks  he  spiest  he 
serpent  lurking  in  the  carcase.  For  a  while  the  eagle  hesitates,  but 
presently,  failing  to  detect  any  sign  of  his  enemy,  he  flies  down  to 
the  repast  and  meets  his  fate.  This  story  is  treated  in  masterly  fashion 
by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Harper  in  his  paper  Die  babylonischen  Legenden 
von  Etana,  Zu,  Adapa  und  Dibbara,  and  a  sketch  is  given  in  Weber's 
Literatur,  so  that  no  further  comment  is  needed  here.2 

The  story  of  the  Fox  is,  unfortunately,  by  no  means  so  well  pre- 
served. All  that  remains  of  it  is  published  in  Cuneiform  Texts  from 
Babylonian  Tablets,  etc.,  in  the  British  Museum*  Part  XV,  Plates 
31-33,  but  from  these  mutilated  fragments  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
struct anything  approaching  a  connected  narrative.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  cunning  fox  has  got  the  dog  into  trouble. 
The  nature  of  the  trouble  is  not  altogether  clear,  but  perhaps  it  may 
be  gathered  from  indications  to  be  found  in  the  fragment  published 
in  Plate  31.  In  line  3  of  the  reverse  sheep  are  mentioned;  in  line  15 
of  the  obverse  we  read  [an]a  kalbi  re'i-sina  isteni'u  margati 
he  planned  trouble  for  the  dog  their  shepherd;  and  in  line  13  there 
is  a  reference  to  the  jackal  ( f)  who  gnawed  into  the  choicest  part  of  the 
meat  (barbar  sa  issuku  dumuq  siri).  Perhaps,  therefore,  the 
dog  was  decoyed  away  from  the  sheep  under  his  charge  and,  in  his 
absence,  some  of  them  were  stolen  and  devoured  by  the  fox  and  his 
associates.  Some  allusions  in  the  obverse  of  this  tablet  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  dog  was  put  on  trial  before  Shamash  and  Ea  for  his 

2  For  Dr.  Harper's  paper,  in  which  text,  transliteration,  translation,  and  commentary 
are  given,  see  Beitr&ge  zur  Assyriologie,  ii,  pp.  390-521;  cf.  also  Otto  Weber,  Literatur 
der  Babylonier  und  Assyrer,  pp.  68  ff. 

8  Cited  hereafter  as  CT. 
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apparent  negligence,  and  it  is  perhaps  his  advocate  who  exclaims 
(obv.  1.  16)  a  ibbasi  iimut  kalbi  may  no  harm  come  to  the  dog! 
It  is  difficult  to  connect  the  rest  of  this  tablet  with  the  story,  by 
reason,  no  doubt,  of  our  ignorance  of  some  of  the  incidents,  but  we 
Learn  from  the  Colophon  (rev.  11.  15-20)  that  the  tablet  is  copied 
from  a  Babylonian  original  belonging  to  the  series  enuma  Bel  ina 
mati  iskunu  piqittam,  when  Bel  established  supervision  in  the 
land.  Plate  32  contains  a  tablet  (K.  3641)  belonging  to  a  different 
recension,  and,  as  it  is  rather  better  preserved,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
translate  it,  beginning  with  line  6.  The  text  may  be  rendered  as 
follows : 

Father  

Mother  

Strength  of  

I  run  swiftly  

Oppressing  life  

Thou  in  that  day  shalt  stand  in  [judgment]; 

Thou  knowest  the  thief,  the  cunning  rogue  [thou  spiest  out]; 

'Tis  thou  whose  sentence  decides  between  wickedness  and  righteousness. 

When  the  fox  came  up  and  sent  me, 

In  the  path  he  had  laid  a  trap  ( ?)  for  my  feet. 

Now,  by  the  sentence  that  disposes  of  life  (and  death), 

O  Shamash,  from  thy  all  ruling  judgment  let  him  not  escape, 

Let  them  slay  the  fox,  the  wise,  the  cunning. 

When  the  fox  heard  this,  he  lifted  up  his  head  before  Shamash,  weeping: 

Before  the  glory  of  Shamash  his  tears  came  (flowing), 

'With  this  judgment,  0  Shamash'  (said  he)  'do  not  condemn  me.' 

From  this  we  may  gather  that  the  dog  has  been  acquitted  by  his 
judges,  and  has  laid  charges  against  the  fox  before  the  divine  tri- 
bunal. It  is  doubtless  the  dog  who,  in  this  passage,  pleads  for  the 
condemnation  of  his  enemy,  and  demands  the  penalty  of  death. 
The  lachrymose  appeal  of  the  fox  is  evidently  successful  since,  after 
an  interval,  due  to  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  tablet,  we  find 
him  not  only  still  living,  but  venturing  into  the  lion's  den  (Plate  32, 
reverse).  What  he  is  doing  there  we  are  not  informed,  but  perhaps 
it  is  made  a  condition  of  his  liberation  that  he  exhibit  a  specimen  of 
his  cleverness  by  stealing  and  bringing  to  his  judges  some  object 
known  to  be  in  the  lion's  possession.    For  such  an  incident  folklore 
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offers  many  parallels — for  example,  the  well-known  story  of  the 
Master  Thief  in  the  Grimm  Brothers'  collection  of  fairy  tales. 
What  remains  of  the  reverse  of  the  text  (K.  3641,  Plate  32)  may  be 
thus  translated : 

Whoso  comes  down  to  my  grove  cannot  turn  back, 
Xor  can  he  go  forth  in  satety  to  see  the  (light  of  the)  sun. 
As  for  thee,  who  art  thou,  frail  mortal, 

Who  comest  before  me  in  the  rage  of  my  heart,  in  the  wrath  of  my 
countenance. 

I  will  devour  thee,  without  breaking  thee  to  pieces, 

I  will  swallow  thee  (whole),  without  using  violence  [upon  thee], 

I  will  seize  upon  thee,  and  shut  thee  up  [in  darkness], 

I  will  salt  thy  flesh,  without  

The  fox  weeps  

He  looks  in  his  face  

Thou  art  the  Lion  

Conquering  

Strong  

Mighty  

Here  the  fox  is  in  grave  danger,  but  doubtless  his  address  and 
cunning  carry  him  safely  through  as  usual,  and  he  accomplishes  the 
task  imposed  upon  him  by  his  judges.  The  remaining  fragments 
of  this  story  (Plate  33)  are  so  badly  mutilated  as  to  yield  no  con- 
nected sense,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  a  translation. 
In  addition  to  these  two  tales — the  story  of  the  Eagle  and  the  Ser- 
pent, and  that  of  the  Fox — a  small  fragment  (K.  8592),  published 
in  Plate  37,  seems  to  contain  part  of  a  story  about  a  calf  (agalu), 
but  as  the  obverse  is  altogether  illegible,  while  the  reverse  only  has 
the  beginnings  of  a  few  lines,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  any  of  the 
incidents.  Plate  38  contains  some  fragments  which  appear  to  form 
part  of  a  story  about  a  dog,  but  here  again  the  condition  of  the  frag- 
ments is  such,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  any  connected  sense. 
It  is  therefore  uncertain  to  which  class  these  stories  should  be  referred, 
but  the  two  preceding  stories  are  evidently  not  to  be  classed  as 
apologues.  They  are  clearly  folk  tales  dressed  in  a  more  elegant 
literary  garb,  and  it  is  only  in  this  respect  that  they  differ  from  the 
tales  of  Uncle  Remus.  I  have  purposely  omitted  the  story  of  the 
toothache  worm.    It  forms  part  of  a  charm  against  a  purely  mythical 
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animal,  and  therefore  does  not  seem  to  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  paper.  This  story  is  very  fully  treated  by  Meissner,  who  gives 
transliteration,  translation,  and  commentary  in  MVAG  (1904), 
No.  13,  pp.  40-48. 

Of  the  genuine  apologue  one  example  has  been  preserved,  the 
Fable  of  the  Horse  and  the  Ox,  having  the  form  of  a  dialogue  in  verse 
between  the  two  animals.  The  text  is  badly  mutilated,  but  con- 
siderable portions  remain  intact  or  nearly  so,  and  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  poem.  The  late  George  Smith  attempted 
a  translation  which  appeared  in  his  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis, 
but  he  was  not  particularly  successful  in  catching  the  sense  of  the 
rather  difficult  original.  A  translation  by  Boissier,  in  the  21st 
volume  of  PSBA,  cannot  be  considered  a  very  material  improvement 
on  Smith's  version.  According  to  Boissier,  for  example,  there  is  a 
destructive  inundation,  escaping  from  which  the  horse  and  the  ox 
reach  safety  on  the  same  piece  of  high  ground.  The  ox  begins  the 
conversation  by  relating  a  dream  he  has  had.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  no  inundation,  but  merely  the  usual  spring  floods,  which 
serve  the  useful  purpose  of  watering  the  fields.  The  two  animals 
are  in  no  danger  of  drowning,  but  meet  pasturing  comfortably  on 
the  meadow.  And  there  is  no  mention  of  a  dream  in  the  whole  poem . 
At  the  end  of  the  second  column,  completing  the  first  tablet,  is  a 
colophon  which  reads:  " First  part  of  'when  the  mighty  Istar.' 
Palace  of  Asur-ban-apal,  King  of  Assyria."  The  poem  must  there- 
fore have  formed  part  of  a  series  beginning  with  the  words  "when 
the  mighty  Istar,"  and  the  existing  copy,  since  it  comes  from  the 
library  of  Asurbanapal  (668-626  B.C.),  must  date  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.  The  subject  is  handled  with 
considerable  literary  skill,  and  the  poem  is  characterized  by  a  fresh- 
ness and  a  feeling  for  nature  unusual  in  cuneiform  literature.  The 
descriptions  of  scenery,  with  the  references  to  upland  meadows  and 
mountain  torrents,  would  indicate  that  the  poet  was  not  a  Babylo- 
nian but  an  Assyrian — though  he  may,  perhaps,  have  been  more 
or  less  influenced  by  Babylonian  literary  models.  The  language 
and  style  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  poetical  passage  in  the 
Annals  of  Asurbanapal  (V  R,  I,  11.  41-51),  and  the  poem  was  doubt- 
less composed  under  one  of  the  Sargonide  kings  of  Assyria.  The 
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versification,  in  the  usual  Assyrian  meter  of  four  beats  to  the  line, 
is  smooth  and  polished,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  skilful  hand. 
In  all  respects  the  composition  is  an  excellent  example  of  its  special 
literary  type.  The  arrangement  is  simple.  An  introduction  of  some 
length,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  unfortunately  lost,  gives 
the  mise  en  scene  and  introduces  the  actors;  then  follows  the  dia- 
logue in  alternate  strophes,  twelve  lines  being  assigned  to  each 
speech,  except  in  case  of  the  first  speech  of  the  ox  which  has  fourteen 
lines.  The  poem  opens  with  a  description  of  the  coming  of  spring 
and  the  revival  of  nature  under  its  benign  influence.  Part  of  the 
text  can  here  be  restored  from  the  first  speech  of  the  ox,  immediately 
below.    When  the  text  becomes  legible  we  read: 

The  fen  lands  are  in  bloom,  the  fields  are  green, 

The  uplands  are  drenched,  the  water-works  are  set  up. 

Ravine  and  slope  bring  on  the  mountain  torrents, 

Coming  in  strength  to  the  water-works,  watering  the  fields. 

Spots  as  yet  without  tillage  turn  to  (fertile)  plantations, 

In  wood  and  mead  the  grass  grows  high. 

The  bounteous  earth,  her  womb  is  opened, 

Yielding  generous  food  for  cattle  and  plenty  for  the  homes  of  men. 

An  ox  and  a  horse  formed  friendship; 

The  fat  pasture  dilated  their  bellies, 

And  with  blithe  hearts  they  lay  down  (to  rest) . 

The  ox  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  saying  to  the  horse  glorious  in  battle: 
I  seem  to  have  been  born  under  a  lucky  star;4 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  (always)  find  food; 

I  have  fodder  in  abundance,  and  spring  water  in  profusion. 

The  fen  lands  put  on  their  covering  of  green, 

Ravine  and  slope  bring  on  the  mountain  torrents, 

The  uplands  are  drenched,  the  meadows  await  (them)5 

Coming  in  strength  to  the  water- works,  watering  the  fields; 

Spots  as  yet  without  tillage  await  a  cultivator. 

The  prudent  husbandman,  his  plant  turns  green, 

The  young  shoot  grows  big  and  awaits  the  [harvest]. 

But  is  not  the  horse  a  son  of  the  field,  treading  the  meadows  ? 

Change  thy  mode  of  life6  and  come  away  with  me. 

Come  up  without  

*  Literally:  "I  look  and  (find  that)  my  omens  are  propitious." 

6  I.e.,  the  torrents,  which  also  form  the  subject  of  the  next  two  clauses. 

6  Literally:  thyself. 
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The  beginning  of  the  horse's  reply  is  broken  away,  but  from  what 
follows  he  seems  to  say  that  he  desires  something  more  stirring  than 
the  placid  life  described  by  the  ox;  war  and  the  chase  are  the  occu- 
pations in  which  he  delights.  With  the  last  four  lines  of  this  speech 
the  text  again  becomes  legible : 

Strong  brass  covering  my  body 

They  put  upon  me,  I  wear  it  like  a  garment; 

Without  me,  the  fiery  steed, 

Nor  king,  nor  prince,  nor  lord,  nor  noble  fares  upon  the  way. 

The  ox  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  saying  to  the  horse  glorious  in  battle: 

Thou,  indeed,  art  clad  in  splendid  raiment, 

But,  in  (this)  battle  of  thine  what  (part  have)  I  ? 

Of  every  chariot  I  complete  the  outfit. 

From  my  skin  are  taken  its  coverings; 

From  my  sinews  are  taken  its  fastenings. 

As  for  thee,  the  arrows  of  the  warrior,  his  quiver,  his  weapons, 

Mighty  and  gleaming  thou  must  carry  upon  thee; 

The  spur  of  thy  master  wounds  thy  side. 

Thou  findest  not  the  way,  but  like  a  weakling  art  thou; 

Thine  eyes  behold,  but  unless  thy  lord  so  wills, 

Thou  goest  no  path,  the  bridle  rein  controls  thee. 

The  horse  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  saying  to  the  ox  perfect  in  strength. 

Unfortunately  this  speech  is  badly  mutilated,  only  the  beginnings 
of  the  lines  remaining,  except  in  the  last  few  lines,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  horse  exalts  his  own  valor  and  achievements  and  scorns  the 
ox  as  a  drudge.    In  its  present  fragmentary  state,  the  speech  runs: 


At  my  neighing  [warriors]  rejoice 

The  spur  

The  weapons  

.  .  overthrowing  

.  .  the  heart  of  a  lion  

Beyond  the  river  

On  the  mountain  path  

Thou  art  bound,  0  ox,  to  the  water  wheel 
Thy  food  is  the  dregs(  ?)  of  the  earth  .  . 
But  the  horse  like  a  lion(  ?)  


The  ox  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  saying  [to  the  horse  glorious  in  battle] : 
"With  regard  to  the  water  wheel  whereof  thou  dost  speak." 
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Here  the  tablet  comes  to  an  end,  the  beginning  of  the  ox's 
speech  merely  giving  the  catch-line  for  the  next  tablet  of  the  series. 
At  the  bottom  is  the  colophon:  " First  part  of  (the  series)  'when  the 
mighty  Istar.'  Palace  of  Asurbanapal,  king  of  Assyria."  Plate  36 
contains  two  fragments,  K.  8197  and  K.  8198,  the  former  yielding 
no  connected  sense,  except  in  one  line  to  be  cited  later,  while  in  the 
latter  the  horse  says  (11.  10-11): 

[Ki]  ili-ma  sisu  kabit  is[dixxi-]ma 
[at]ta  u  agale  tazabila  dup[sikk]u: 
"The  horse  is  like  a  god,  stately  of  step, 
(While)  thou  and  the  calves  wear  the  cap  of  serfdom." 

The  fragments  of  Plate  37  yield  no  additional  information. 

The  didactic  purpose  of  the  poem  is  of  course  apparent;  it  contrasts 
the  peaceful  life  of  useful  labor  with  the  stirring  life  of  the  warrior  keen 
for  military  glory.  How  the  poet  decides  the  matter  is  difficult  to 
say.  So  far,  at  least,  the  horse  has  rather  the  better  of  the  argument, 
but  in  the  introduction  the  author  exhibits  a  certain  feeling  for  nature 
and  sympathy  for  agricultural  pursuits,  so  that  it' may  reasonably 
be  conjectured  that  the  ox  has  his  turn  in  the  portion  that  is  lost. 
The  same  theme  is  familiar  to  us  from  our  own  collections  of  fables, 
where  the  horse  still  appears  as  the  representative  of  military  glory, 
the  part  of  the  ox  being  usually  transferred  to  the  ass.  Our  poem 
is  also  interesting  as  a  very  early  example  of  the  Streitgedicht, 
which  enjoyed  such  popularity  in  mediaeval  times.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  it  is  the  only  example  of  this  species  of  composition,  as  also  of 
the  apologue,  occurring  in  cuneiform  literature.  In  form  and  treat- 
ment, however,  it  is  evidently  typical  of  a  class  which  must  have 
been  more  or  less  extensively  cultivated.  In  his  article  on  "Purim" 
(p.  9),  Professor  Haupt  says:  "The  stories  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
may  be  classified  in  three  categories:  fables,  fairy-tales,  and  anec- 
dotes. The  fables  are  ultimately  Babylonian;  the  fairy-tales  Per- 
sian; and  the  anecdotes  Arabian."  In  the  stories  I  have  just  cited 
we  have  some  examples  of  the  fables  which,  handed  on  for  many 
centuries,  found  their  way  at  length  into  the  great  Arabian  collec- 
tion. In  antiquity,  moreover,  there  was  a  lively  intercourse  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that  many  of 
our  Aesopic  favorites  go  ultimately  back  to  Babylonian  originals. 
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TRANSLITERATION  AND  PHILOLOGICAL  COMMENTARY 
Fable  of  the  Fox 
55470  CT  XV,  Plate  31 

OBVERSE 

  iqabi 

  i]s6ma 

 u]ba'u  marta 

 ma  limuttu 

5  ta  ixtera 

 epis  eniti 

 gilip  dinf-ma 

 mekti  ratatu 

....  ajmelu   gibussu        ill  iksud 

10  nullata  ibani 

.  .  .  .  nuljlatu         ise'a  mixga 

 ma-ru          isaxar  dina 

.  u  barbar  sa          issuku  dumuq  siri 

.  da  issaknu-ma  imdaxaru  Samas  u  Ea. 

15.    .  a]na  kalbi  re'i-sina  isteni'u  margati 

.  .  umma  a  ibbasi  limut  kalbi 

.  .  innadru-ma  la  ittadu  sallat-sun 


selibu   annita  ina 
.  .  ra   ana  selibi  ina 
20.    .  ibrut-ka  mexti 

 tu 

  gu  ka  lu 


semi-su 
xurri 
abubu 
xarbasu 


commentary 

1.  3.   uba'u  martu   he  seeks  the  gall.  For  martu  gall  see  Zimmern, 

Surpu,  7,  26,  etc. 
1.  5.   ixtera  he  dug.    1-2  from  xaru,  xeru,  cf.  DHW  289b 
1.  6.    epis  eniti  practicing  oppression,    enitu  is  fern,  used  for  abstract 

neuter,  from  enu  to  oppress.    Heb.  ^D2>  etc. 

T  T  •  T 

1.  7.  gilip  dini  perversion  of  justice,  gilip  is  construct  of  a  word 
gilpu,  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  Cf.  DHW  256b,  and 
Meissner,  Supply  34a,  where  the  stem  is  given  as  (with  21  ?  as 
an  alternative  reading) .  In  the  present  case  the  first  stem  consonant 
is  certainly  £ .  In  Syriac  there  are  two  stems  ~bT ,  to  defile,  corrupt, 
and        ,  to  wound,  pierce,  cut  off. 
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1.  8.  meku  need,  weakness,  from  aku  DHW  52a.  ratatu,  in  the 
same  line,  is  doubtless  to  be  compared  to  Heb.  and  Targ.  TWT\9 

trembling,  terror. 

1.  10.  nullata  injustice,  wrong,  adversity,  DHW  454a.  Traces  of  the 
word  are  found  in  the  following  line  (1.  11).  Cf.  Haupt  in  ZDMG, 
65,  563. 

1.  12.    isaxar   to  seek,  properly  to  go  about  (after).    Cf.  DHW  494b. 
1.  13.   barbar  seems  to  be  construct  of  barbaru  jackal. 
1.14.    imdaxaru  Samas  u  Ea   S.  and  E.  meet. 


10. 


REVERSE 

....  tab  na   .... 

.  .  bar  ra  ba  a  na  na  .  .  .  . 

ana  '  ceni 

.  su  i-bi-es  axitu 

.  uca-ma  ana  biti-su  isesi  baba 

.  AN.TUM.MA.AL  u  amtu  siru  SAR.A. 

pitanima 

.  LAL. DU K.A.LI. B A. KIT.  lusbi'ma. 

arkisunu  littarid 

ina]  puxur  kimtiia  ana  Ea  beliia  niqa  luqqi 

.  .  su   selibu            usappa,  Bel 

.  dax                                 ul  iziba 

.  na  ga                             ul  urabba 

niqu  pi                     balata  muxur 


15.    ...  enuma  Bel  ina  mati  iskunu  piqittu 
ZAK.TIL.LA.BI.SU. 
...galli  GAB  .RI  KA.DINGIR.RA.KI. 

GIM.KA.IM-pu  garpa  satar  ina[qat]  Marduk-sumi-ugur 
[ana?  .  .  ]nadin-ibri  apal  Kudurana  istur 

20.  apal  An  Mulilbim 


COMMENTARY 

I.  3.   ana  ceni   to  the  sheep;  cf.  obv.  1.  15. 

I.  4.  ibis  axitu  announce  to  him  misfortune  -  i b i s  I  take  as  impve.  of 
nabu  to  call,  announce  (DHW  441a)  +  the  contracted  pronominal 
suffix  (DG  §566,  addenda),  axitu  misfortune,  see  Klauber  Assy- 
risches  Beamtentum,  70,  n.  5. 

1.   5.    He  went  forth  to  his  house  and  called  out  at  the  door. 
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1.  G.  AN .TUM.MA. AL  =  Iltu  Kuscratu  the  pure  goddess,  an 
epithet  of  Bolit  (N  IN  .LI L. LA)  according  to  Vli  21,  22a;  K. 
4378  V  (AL3,  p.  88),  1.  24;  II.  R.,  46,  23-24d 

1.   7.    pitanima  is  imperative. 

1.  8.    DUK.A.LI.BA.KIT  =  karpat  egubbi  a  jar  of  lustral  water. 

1.   9.    lit  tar  id  let  him  be  driven  away,  niphal  of  !HQ  • 

1.  10.    with  all  my  family  I  will  make  offerings  to  Ea  :  who  the  speaker  is 

here,  is  difficult  to  determine. 
1.  11.   usappa  prays,  cf.  DHW,  507b. 

1.  15.  enuma  Belina  mati  iskunu  piqittu  when  Bel  established 
supervision  in  the  land  :  apparently  the  title  of  the  series  like  enum 
Istar  surbutum  in  the  story  of  the  Horse  and  the  Ox. 

1.16.  ZAK.TIL.LA.BI.SU  =  ina  gimrisu  in  its  entirety ;  of  Briin- 
now's  List,  No.  6500. 

1.17.  GAB.RI.KA.DINGIR.RA.KI  =  gabri  Babili  =  copy  of  a 
Babylonian  {original). 

1.18.  GIM  =  ki;  KA  =  pi;  IM-pu  =  duppu  +  the  phonetic  comple- 
ment p  u .  The  Assyrian  order  is  followed  and  the  ideograms  are 
used  merely  as  abbreviations.  The  line  should,  therefore,  be  read: 
ki  pi  duppu  carpa  satar  ina[qat ]  Marduk-sumu-ugur 
written  according  to  the  silver  tablet  by  M. — s.  —  u.  I  think  that  qat 
has  accidentally  dropped  out  after  i  n  a . 

Fable  of  the  Fox 
K.  3641.   CT  XV,  Plate  32 

OBVERSE 

be 
du? 
as  du 
a-na 
5.    at  na? 
abi 

ummu  na-bu 

emuq  a 

alsum 
10.    etip  napsati 

atta  ina  umisu-ma  tazzazi  t[adinna?]; 

tidi  sarraqu  mustepisu  ta[bari]; 

sa  raggu  u  misari  kibitsu  e[rix  atta]. 

istu  eld-ma  selibu  uma'irani  a[si] 
15.    ina  kibsa  karra  iskunu  ina  sepiia. 

eninna  ina  kibiti  ubburat  napisti, 
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AXSamas,  ina  dinika  murtudu  a  uci, 
enqu  mustepisu  liduku  selibu. 

Selibu  annitu  ina  semi-su,  issi  resi-su  ana  pan  Samas 
ibaki, 

20.    ana  pan  saruri  sa  Samas  illaku  dima-su, 
ina  dini  suati,  Samas,  la  tubbarani. 

commentary 

I.  10.    etip  naps  at  i,  probably  oppressing  life;  etip  part,  from  etepu 

(Heb.  ~t22?  to  cover).  For  the  sense  katamu  would  offer  a  good 
parallel,  and  for  examples  of  the  stem  see  DHW  46a;  Meissner 
SuppK  4a  (under  JTp&O- 

II.  11-14.    The  restorations  at  the  ends  of  these  lines  are,  of  course,  to  be 

regarded  as  conjectural,  though  they  Would  seem  to  be  suggested  by 
the  context. 

1.  12.  mustepisu  means  not  only  wizard  but  also  1  cunning — epesu  to 
bewitch  is  identical  with  epesu  to  do  just  as  German  anthun  means 
both  to  put  on  and  to  bewitch,  eppisu  and  itpesu  clever  also 
come  from  the  same  stem,  meaning  properly  active,  then  able,  and 
then  clever.  See  82,  5-22,  130  (  =  H.  1105),  obv.  19:  nitepsu  nul- 
tepisu  we  are  active  and  energetic.  See  also  eppisu  clever  as 
synonym  of  enqu,  xassu,  mudu,  etc.,  in  S.  A.  Smith's  Miscel. 
Texts,  p.  25, 1.  34. 

1.  13.    erexu,  prt.  erix,  to  judge,  decide  between,  see  DHW  132b.  The 

subject  of  erix  is  kibit-su:   it  is  thou  (atta)  sa  kibitsu  erix 

raggu  u  misaru. 
1.  15.    karra   trap,  snare;  the  meaning  is  here  derived  from  the  context. 
1.  16.    ubburat  is  3  fern.  perm.  II.  1,  cf.  DHW  9b.    ubburu  means 

properly  to  bind  (Heb.  "Qn),  and  so  to  ban,  etc. 
1.  17.    murtudu  ruling,  (all)  ruling,  is  a  by  form  of  murtedu  part  I,  2, 

from  redu  DHW  613a;  cf.  also  Ylvisaker  Gram.  §  7. 
1.  18.    I  take  liduku  as  3  pi.  impersonal,  and  enqu  and  mustepisu  as 

in  apposition  to  selibu:   Let  them  slay  the  fox,  the  wise,  the  cunning. 

See  note  on  1.  12  above. 

REVERSE 

arid  kistiia  ul  utara  ana  arki-su, 
u  salmis  ul  ucgi-ma  ul  immar  AN-Samsa-su. 
atta  a'u,  la  le'u  ame[lam?], 

sa  ina  uggat  libbiia-ma,  uzzat  paniia  tiseraana 
5.    lukulka-ma  ul  asabirka, 


max[riia]. 
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lul'utka-ma         ul  tapparik, 
lucubbitka-ma  ill  uka[Uam-ka  ntlra], 
lumallix  sireka-ma  u[l 
ibdki  selibu  .  .  .  . 

10.  indtal  pani-su  .  .  . 

atta  nesu   

kasid  

ezzu  

dannu   

15.    en  xu  

i  ma  

COMMENTARY 

1.1.  u  tar  a  is  only  apparently  intransitive;  as  a  matter  of  fact  irta-su 
or  some  similar  expression  is  understood.    Cf.  DHW  702a. 

1.  3.  amelam,  the  traces  of  the  last  character  seem  (in  CT  XV,  PL  32) 
to  suit  lam,  and  the  expression  la  le'u  amelam  would  mean 
frail  mortal. 

11.  5-6.    These  two  lines  are  explained  by  Meissner,  MV AG  (1910),  No.  5, 

p.  42.  They  seem  to  mean  that  the  Hon  could  swallow  the  fox 
whole,  without  the  need  of  breaking  him  into  pieces  or  using  any 
other  violence  upon  him  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operation, 
tapparik  is  IV.  1. 

1.7.  lucubbit-ka,  aby-formof  lucabbit  and  I  take  the  construction 
as  pregnant.  The  traces,  in  connection  with  1.  2,  seem  to  favor  the 
restoration  of  uka[llam-ka  n  u  r  a  ] .  The  line  would  mean,  there- 
fore: I  will  seize  thee  and  imprison  thee  {where)  I  shall  not  let  thee  see 
the  light. 

1.8.  lumallix  sireka  I  will  salt  thy  flesh,  tumallax  occurs  V  R  45, 
col.  hi,  20,  and  the  perm,  mullux  occurs  as  an  astronomical  term 
III  R  52,  18a.    Cf.  DHW  412a. 

N.B.— The  fragments  in  CT  XV,  PI.  33,  are  so  mutilated  that  they 
would  hardly  repay  an  attempt  to  translate  them. 

Fable  of  the  Horse  and  the  Ox 
K.  3456+D.T.  43 — CT  XV,  Plate  34 

OBVERSE 

.  .  la  sa  a  si?  

.  .  am  mi  si?  

i-zi-ki   

a-na  ma  

5.    sarru  Is[tar  

su-pi-e[-   .  . 
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is-mi-i[  

sa-am-m[i?  na  .  .  .  . 

gub-bu  ba  nam  .  . 

10.    sa-pu  nu-ux  .  . 

mi-lu  sa  .  .  .  .  kar-kar  sa  ili  .  . 

ik-lu  su  .  .  .  .  ik  i-su-u  pa-na  .  . 

gug[u  isixuma,  itlujla  qarba[tum], 

bama[tum  ubbula,  ikkjarra  tamera[tum] . 
15.    xurru  n[adbaku  usat]balum  sadu'a'e, 

ana  tamer[ati  idni]nu,  ingiru  ugaru. 

asrat  la  me[risti  ana  su]tluti  ittur, 

ina  ki si  [u  ugari]  isixu  samme. 

sa  xarupftum]  ergitim  ippatir  kirib-sa, 
20.    merit  bulim  usammixa,  appata  usaxgab. 

alpu  u  sisu  ippusti  ru'uta; 

idxud  karassunu  samuxta  rita, 

irsi-ma  ulga  libba-sunu  ippusu  galluta. 


alpu  pa-su  epus-ma  iqabi  izzakar  ana  si  si  na'id  qabli; 
25.    attatala-ma  dummuqa  idatu'a; 

ina  res  satti  u  kit  satti  attatala  meriti; 

ixtarpuni  akal  kissati  ittagpusu  me  naqbi. 

gugti  itlulu      gipa  iltaknu, 

xurru  nadbaku  usatbalu  sadu'a'e, 
30.    bamatum  ubbulu,  irxuga  qarbatum, 

ana  tamerati  idninu,  ingiru  ugaru; 

asrat  la  meristi  irrisa  raxga. 

amnangaru  mudu  ittaraq  qi-su, 

edakku  kubburuni-ma  uqa'u  [ebtiru]. 
35.    u  sisu  la  mar  ugari,  idarisa  qar[batam]? 

nukkir  ramanuk  isi  ittiia. 

eli-ma  ina  la  u  

commentary 

N.  B.  The  mutilated  portions  of  11.  13-16  have  been  restored,  from  indica- 
tions furnished  by  11.  28-32. 

1.  13.  itlula  (perm.  I.  2  from  bbs)  properly  are  bright;  here,  with  special 
reference  to  the  fresh  color  of  the  fields  in  spring,  are  green. 

1/14.    ubbula,  perm.  II.  1,  from  to  submerge,  flood,  cf.  Macmillan 

in  BA  V.  550.  604.  ikkarra  are  set  up,  IV.  1,  from  kararu,  cf. 
Meissner,  Supp1.  50b.  tameratu  means  not  neighborhood,  but 
water-works.  The  stem  is  amaru  =  Ar.  g  a  mar  a  to  be  abundant; 
see  Haupt's  remarks  on  this  word  in  AJSL  26,  23. 
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1.  15.  sadiVa'c  mountain  torrents  is  a  nisbc  form  from  sadA  mountain, 
and  the  more  special  meaning  is  suggested  by  the  context.  The 
word  also  occurs  1.  29  below.  Cf.  also:  sadu'a  sabatti- 
batti-ni  nexii  the  mountaineers  round  about  us  are  quiet,  EL  713, 
obv.  5.  Here  sad  a  would  be  merely  the  accusative  of  sadu 
mountain,  while  sadu'a,  the  nisbe,  is  the  form  required. 

1.  16.  idninu  literally:  they  (i.e.,  the  mountain  torrents)  are  strong  at  the 
water  water-works,  they  come  to  them  in  great  abundance.  The  verbs 
are  here  preterite,  though  in  my  translation  I  have  used  the  present 
as  being  more  graphic,  ingiru  they  water  (the  subject  is  still 
sadu'a'e)  from  meqeru  to  water,  with  partial  assimilation  of  the 
nasal.  This  verb  is  treated  by  Meissner,  MVAG  (1910),  5,  p.  44. 
From  this  stem  are  derived  nan  gar  u  (Talquist,  Contracte,  p.  100), 
and  nam  gar  u  (KB  iv,  222)  irrigation  trench.  Talmudic 
trench  for  irrigation,  Tar g.  "133  (Heb.  "CO)  to  flow,  fcOrO  stream,  etc., 
are  doubtless  Babylonian  loan  words.  am  nangaru  (1.  33  below) 
does  not  here  mean  carpenter,  but  husbandman,  properly  irrigator. 
Here  3  stands  for  p,  and  we  have  nangaru  =  manqaru  *  = 
maqqaru*  a  form  qattal  from  the  stem  meqeru.  nangaru 
carpenter  =  naggaru,  a  form  qattal  from  nagaru. 

1.17.  sutluti  plantations  (Heb.  brTUD)  is  here  a  collective  abstract  like 
amelutu  mankind,  abutu  fathers;  cf.  Haupt  in  AJSL  26,  12. 
The  traces  of  the  character  sut  seem  quite  clear.  From  the  same 
stem  we  have  sitlu  sprout,  shoot  (DHW  696a),and  astil  /  planted, 
cf.  Meissner,  MVAG  (1910),  5,  p.  20;  Meissner  and  Rost  BS.,  p.  40. 
For  astil  (s  for  s  before  t)  cf.  Del.  Gr.  §51;  Ylvisaker  Bab.  u. 
Assyr.  Gr.,  pp.  9-10.  Since  asrat  is  the  subject  of  the  verb,  we 
should  expect  i  1 1  u  r  a  here  instead  of  i  1 1  u  r ;  the  omission  of  a 
is  doubtless  accidental. 

1.  19.  xaruptum  bounteous,  xarapu,  to  abound,  is  to  be  compared  to 
Arabic  xarafa  to  gather  fruit,  and  Heb.  autumn.    See  my 

remarks  on  this  stem  in  PAOS  xxix  (1908),  p.  226.  Kirbu 
properly  means  interior;  cf.  Haupt  in  J  AOS  26,  3. 

1.  20.  merit  pasturage,  fodder,  from  re'u  to  pasture;  cf.  1.  26  below, 
appata  (ap-pa-ta)  is  merely  a  different  orthography  for  a p a t a 
(DHW  11113)  human  habitations,  mankind  (BA  hi,  284).  The  boun- 
teous earth  gives  in  abundance,  filling  the  needs  both  of  animals 
and  of  men. 

1.  22.  samuxta  rita  the  fat  pasturage;  the  same  expression,  written 
sa-mux-tum  ri-i[-tum],  occurs  in  the  fragment  K.  8197,  1.  14 
(Plate  37). 

1.  23.  ca-lu-u-ta  is  here  merely  another  orthography  for  calluta  from 
calalu  to  lie  down  (DHW  567ab). 
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1.  25.  Literally:  /  look  and  excellent  are  my  signs,  idatu'a  my  signs,  cf. 
DHW  304>\ 

1.  27.  Literally:  the  eating  of  fodder  abounds  to  me,  spring  water  is  in  pro- 
fusion, ixtarpuni  abounds  to  me,  I.  2  from  xarapu  with  pro- 
nominal suffix  (ni)  of  first  person  (DG  §  566) ;  for  the  stem  cf.  note 
on  1.  19  above,  kissati  (written  kis-sa-ti)  stands  here  for 
kissati  fodder  (DHW  344a).  ittagpusu,  IV,  2,  from  gapasu 
to  be  massive,  huge,  profuse;  for  the  stem  see  Meissner,  MVAG  (1907), 
3,  p.  23. 

1.  28.    gipa    (written    ci-pa)    iltaknu,    has   put   on   (its)  covering. 
For   cipu  clothing,  properly  covering,  see  Zehnpfund  in  BA,  i, 
500.    cup  at  u  clothing  (Str.  Nbd.  222.  731)  is  from  the  same  stem, 
to  cover,  put  on. 

1.  30.  ubbulu  they  are  drenched;  see  note  on  1.  14  above.  We  should 
expect  ubbula,  since  the  subject  is  bamatum.  irxuga 
qarbatum  the  fields  await  (the  mountain  torrents).  The  uplands 
receive  the  first  benefits  of  the  irrigation,  while  the  lowland  meadows 
(qarbatum)  await  the  coming  of  the  life-giving  flood. 

1.32.  irrisa  raxca  await  a  cultivator,  i.e.,  they  only  need  proper  culti- 
vation to  become  fertile  plantations;  see  1.  17  above.  See  Haupt's 
article  Ikkdr  und  Irris  Landmann  in  ZDMG,  lxv,  561  ff. 

1.  33.  nangaru  mudu  the  prudent  husbandman,  nominative  absolute. 
For  nangaru  see  note  on  1.  16  above,  mudu  means  properly 
well  informed,  ittaraq,  a  form  I.  2.  from  araqu  to  be  green, 
DHW  243b.  qu  plant,  might  also  be  rendered  vegetable;  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  grain  in  the  instructive  passage:  banti  se'am 
u  qi,  mudissu  urqiti  who  produces  grain  and  vegetables,  makes 
the  green  herb  flourish  luxuriantly,  King's  Magic  12,  30,  cited  in 
Meissner's  Supp1.  82a.  Here  qi  is  singular,  but  is  used  in  a  col- 
lective sense  like  edaqqu  in  the  following  line. 

1.  34.  edaqqu  properly  an  adjective,  meaning  young,  tender  (DHW27b)r 
here  the  young  shoot,  like  e  d  i  q  u  a  synonym  of  p  i  r  x  u .  The  root 
is  connected  with  daqqu  small,  etc.,  DHW  228a.  ku-bu-ru- 
ni-ma  stands,  of  course,  for  kubburunfma,  perm.  II.  1.  from 
nnD,  DHW  314 b.  uqa'u  [eburu].  For  this  orthography 
(u-qa-a-a-u)  see  DG  §114.  The  young  shoot  turns  from  a  pale 
to  a  deeper  green  color,  then  assumes  its  growth,  and  finally  awaits 
the  ripening  of  its  product. 

1.  35.  usisulamarugari  but  is  not  the  horse  a  son  of  the  field?  the 
rhetorical  question,  idarasa  qarbatum,  circumstantial  clause, 
DG  §152.  In  Arabic  darasa  means  to  thresh  grain,  which  in  the 
East  is  accomplished  by  driving  oxen,  horses,  etc.,  over  the  ears. 

1.36.    nukkir  ramanuk,  literally:  change  thyself .    isi  is  imperative  of 
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ncsu   (X  .CD),  DUW  470'1;  for  the  form  of.  DG  §  §  49 b,  LOO. 
KI [-ia]=ittiia,  the  restoration  is,  of  course,  conjectural. 
1.37.   elf-ma  come  up!  impve.  of  elu,  DIIW  GO1*,    ina  la  without 
the  rest  of  the  line  is  broken  away,  only  some  faint  traces  remaining. 

REVERSE 

na  ti 
simti  u 

eru  danna  mukaggidu  [zumriia], 
kima  gubati  nalbusaku,  inam[dinu  eliia]; 
5.    ela  iati,  mar  lasimi  m[urnisqi], 

sarru,  sakkanakku,  enu,  u  rubu  ul  iba'u  padana. 

alpu  pa-su  epus-ma  iqabi,  izzakar  ana  gigi  na'[id  qabli]: 

atta-ma  etukku  takdira  [lubasu], 

ina  taxazi-ka  mini  [anakii-ma]? 
10.    kal  narkabti  sugmuraku  te'uti[-sa. 

ina  maskiia  gubbutu  [naxlape-sa]; 

ina  bu'aneia  cubbutu  [r iksati-sa] . 

uge  mundaxgi,  ispat[a-su,  bele-su], 

ezzuti,  arire,  nasa[ta  eli  giri-ka]; 
15.    kalubu  bele-ka  sutamx[ugu  sunu-ka]. 

ul  tammar  kibsa,  kima  dunn[amu  atta]; 

balga-ma  ena-ka,  ul  [gibu  bele-ka], 

ul  tallak  urxa,  eli  appa[ti  tadaluni]. 

sisu  pa-su  epus-ma  iqabi,  [izzakar   ana  alpi  gitmali 
ammatu  ] 
20.   ina  rigmiia  xid[a  xi'alanu] 

kalubu  u  

kakke   

u  a  ?  musamqitu  

.  .  nu  libbu  sa  labbi-ma  .... 
25.    ina  ebir  nari  su  

ina  urux  sade  i  

asdata-ma,  alpu,  xarxar[u  .  .  .  .  ] 

ina  sipri-ka  ulizzaz  [sepu-ka] 

imru-ka  taxxu  qaqqari  .... 
30.    ki  nesu  (?)  sisu  

alpu  pa-su  epus-ma  iqabi,  izzakar  ana[sisi  na'id  qabli]. 

assu  xarxari  sa  taqbu  [atta]. 

nisxu  maxru  enum  u  Istar  surbutum 

ekal  Asur-ban-apal  sar  kissati  sar  matAssur. 
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commentary 

i.  3.  mukagcidu,  part.  II.  1,  from  kugcudu  (or  qugcudu)  properly 
to  bind,  a  synonym  of  uggulu  and  bucgulu;  see  DHW  348b. 
121a.  181a.  The  restoration  of  zumriia,  or  some  similar  word,  is 
suggested  by  the  context. 

1.  4.  inamdinu  eliia  they  put  upon  me,  the  plural  verb  used  imper- 
sonally. 

1.  8.  atta-ma;  for  ma  instead  of  ma  see  DHW  387a.  etukku 
splendid,  magnificent,  cf.  DHW  157a.  takdira  thou  wearest,  seems 
to  come  from  the  same  stem  as  kudurru  boundary,  astern  meaning 
properly  to  surround,  encompass;  here,  used  of  garments,  to  wrap 
oneself,  to  put  on.  Delitzsch  cites  (HW  319a)  the  passage  from  IV  R 
51,  47 f.  a:  kudurru  la  ketti  uktaddir,  kudurru  ketti 
ui  ukaddir  Has  he  invested  himself  with  unlawful  territory,  has  he 
failed  to  invest  (others)  with  (their)  lawful  territory?  lubasu,  which 
I  have  restored  here,  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  context. 

1.  9.  ina  taxazi-ka  mini  [anaku-ma],  literally:  in  this  fighting 
of  thine,  what  am  I  ?  That  is,  in  this  warfare  about  which  you  talk 
so  much,  where  am  I  ?  what  part  do  I  play  ? 

1.  10.  sugmuraku  /  complete,  perm.  III.  1,  from  gamaru.  For  the 
transitive  meaning  of  the  Shafel  Permansive,  see  DG  §  89.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  restorations  here  attempted 
are  conjectural,  though  they  would  seem  to  be"  suggested  by  the 
context. 

1.  11.  naxlape-sa  its  coverings.  Bull's  hide,  which  is  very  tough  and 
strong,  was  commonly  used  to  cover  the  body  of  the  chariot. 

1.  12.  riksati-sa  its  fastenings.  The  sinews  of  the  ox  furnished  a  par- 
ticularly strong  cord  with  which  the  various  parts  of  the  chariot  were 
wrapped  together.    For  the  feminine  plural  cf .  DG  §  70a. 

1/14.  arire  offers  some  difficulty  here,  since  it  has  the  nominal  plural, 
and  not  that  of  adjectives.  It  seems  best  to  take  arire  as  in  appo- 
sition to  the  preceding  nouns,  thus:  the  arrows  of  the  warrior,  his 
quiver,  his  weapons,  mighty,  gleaming  ones.  Being  thus  used  as  a 
noun,  ariru  may  appropriately  take  the  nominal  plural;  cf.  DG 
§67,  66. 

1.  15.  kalubu  spur;  in  Arabic  kalaba  means  to  spur  a  horse,  and 
kalltib  means  the  spur  of  a  hawk.  sutanlx[ugu  suna-ka] 
wounds  thy  flank,  literally  is  caused  to  wound. 

1.  16.  ui  tammar  kibsa  thou  dost  not  find  the  way;  for  amaru  used 
in  this  sense,  see  DHW  89-90.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  (11. 16-18) 
is:  You  do  not  find  your  own  way,  and  choose  your  own  path,  but, 
although  you  can  see  well  enough,  you  are  controlled  by  the  bridle 
rein,  and  it  is  your  master's  will,  not  yours,  that  prevails. 
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L.  17.  balca-ma  ena-ka,  thine  eyes  behold;  balca  is  permansive  Qal 
of  balacu,  and  bullucu  occurs  as  a  synonym  of  nikilmi'i  to 
look  at,  behold;  of.  DHW  721a.  ul  gibu  beie-ka  is  the  protasis 
of  a  conditional  sentence  of  which  ul  tallak  urxa  forms  the 
apodosis:  if  thy  lord  does  not  so  will,  thou  goest  no  whither. 

I.  18.  eli  appati  tad  a  hi-  ni  literally:  thou  goest  about  by 'the  bridle 
rein.  For  appatu  bridle,  reins,  see  KB  V,  43*;  see  also  my  remarks 
on  dalu  in  J  AOS,  22,  24.  A  good  parallel  to  the  present  use  of 
this  verb  is  to  be  found  in  H.  118,  8-10:  amelu  sa  ina  muxxi 
pi  sa  bele-su  i-du-lu-u-ni  a  man  who  walks  by  his  lord' s  com- 
mand. 

1.19.  gitmali  ammatu  perfect  in  strength,  restored  from  K.  8197  (Plate 
36),  1.  9  where  we  have  [sisu]  pa-su  epus-ma  iqabi  ana 
alpi  gitmali  a-ma-tu.  The  last  word  evidently  stands  for 
ammatu  strength,  which  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Klauber  in  Baby- 
loniaca  IV.  186.  The  parallel  phrase  gitmalu  emuqi  occurs 
NE  12,  38.  45. 

1.27.  asdata-ma  thou  art  bound,  literally:  joined.  See  Meissner's  SuppK 
18,  where  is  cited  the  passage:  ussid  rikissa  /  made  firm  its 
fastening,  joined  it  firmly,  x  a  r  x  a  r  u  water  wheel,  properly  the  bucket 
attached  to  the  water  wheel,  but  here  (and  1.  32  below)  the  whole 
apparatus  is  intended.  See  Meissner  and  Rost  BS,  p.  38.  The 
word  occurs  Sennach.  vii,  46-47;  tarcate  siparri  xarxari 
siparri  usepis-ma,  which  is  translated  in  CT  XXVI,  p.  26: 
I  fashioned  levers  of  bronze  and  buckets  of  bronze.  For  agricultural 
purposes  the  so-called  bucket  was  usually  a  large  leather  vessel 
formed  of  a  bullock  skin.  To  this  vessel  were  fastened  ropes  which, 
after  passing  over  wooden  rollers,  were  attached  to  oxen  and  by 
them  the  full  "bucket"  was  drawn  to  the  level  of  the  field.  The 
"bucket"  was  then  emptied  into  a  wooden  trough,  and  lowered  into 
the  water  for  a  fresh  supply.  See  Layard  Nineveh  and  its  Remains, 
Part  I,  p.  287  (New  York,  1856). 

1.  28.  sepu-ka,  either  this  or  some  similar  word  (e.g.  birku-ka)  is 
needed  to  complete  the  sense. 

1.  29.  imru  fodder,  see  DHW  92b.  taxxu  refuse,  properly  something 
thrown  away,  taxaxu  is  a  syn.  of  zaraqu,  and  raxaxu  to 
sprinkle,  pour  out,  and  from  this  to  cast  away  is  an  easy  step.  83, 
1-18,  1330,  col.  iii.  18,  taxxu  sa  nuni  seems  to  mean  the  refuse 
(entrails)  of  fish. 

1.  30.  I  have,  with  some  hesitation,  rendered  the  ideogram  UR.NUN  by 
nesu  lion.  The  usual  Sumerian  equivalent  of  nesu  is,  of  course, 
UR.MAX,  but  UR.NUN  has  about  the  same  meaning  and  may 
be  a  by-form. 
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Plate  36 

Reference  has  already  been  made,  in  my  note  on  1.  19  above,  to  1.  9  of 
the  fragment  K.  8197.  The  fragment  K.  8198  contains  two  lines  (11.  10-11) 
which  may  be  translated : 

[ki]  ilu-ma  si su ,  kabit  is [dixxi-]ma, 
[at]ta  u  agale  tazabila  dup[sikk]u. 
Like  a  god  is  the  horse,  stately  of  step, 
[while]  thou  and  the  calves  wear  the  cap  of  serfdom 

The  fragments  on  Plate  37  yield  no  connected  sense. 


ZUR  POLITIK  UND  KULTUR  DER  SARGONIDENZEIT 
UNTERSUCHUNGEN  AUF  GRUND  DER  BRIEFTEXTE 
Von  Ernst  Georg  Klauber 

I 

Eine  reiche  Fundgrube  bieten  die  bisher  veroffentlichten  neu- 
babylonischen  und  neuassyrischen  Briefe  fiir  Details  der  politischen 
Ereignisse  seit  Sargons  Zeit,  besonders  fiir  die  Kampfe  in  und  gegen 
Babylonien,  gegen  das  Meerland  und  Elam.  Bilden  doch  die  Briefe 
politischen  Inhaltes  mit  denen  kultischen  Inhaltes  den  Hauptstock 
der  grossen  Briefsammlung  aus  Asurbanipals  Bibliothek.  Der  Ver- 
wertung  dieses  Materials  fiir  die  Zeitgeschichte  stehen  aber  insofern 
Schwierigkeiten  entgegen,  weil  abgesehen  von  den  alien  Brieftexten 
anhaftenden  Eigentiimlichkeiten,  die  das  Verstandnis  erschweren,  die 
chronologisch  richtige  Einordnung  der  in  ihnen  erwahnten  Ereig- 
nisse und  Personen  oft  noch  nicht  moglich  ist.  Doch  steht  zu  hoffen, 
dass  wenn  einmal  alle  in  Betracht  kommenden  Texte  veroffentlicht 
sind  und  systematische  Arbeit  eingesetzt  hat,  dann  auf  Grund  des 
reichen  Vergleichsmaterials  Klarheit  geschaffen  werde. 

Vorlaufig  ist  es  aber  vor  allem  wichtig  neu  hinzugekommene  Texte 
auf  ihren  Wert  fiir  Zeit-  und  Kulturgeschichte  hin  zu  priifen  und  sie 
wo  moglich  mit  schon  veroffentlichten  in  Beziehung  zu  setzen. 

Sanherib  hat  anscheinend  zu  Lebzeiten  seines  Vaters  eine  bedeu- 
tende  Stellung  als  Statthalter  der  Grenzprovinzen  gegen  Armenien 
eingenommen,  wie  wir  aus  seinen  Berichten  an  den  Konig  ersehen. 
Ein  solcher  Brief  Sanheribs  an  Sargon  ganz  nach  dem  Schema  der 
schon  bekannten,  besonders  [196],  [197],  [198]  ist  der  neue  Text  [1079] 
Rm.  554, 1  wie  obv.  2  ergiebt;  diese  Zeile  ist  namlich  [an-ni-]  u 
te-e-mu  sa  m  a[sur-r]  i-su-a  zu  erganzen,  eine  Aussage,  die  sich 
in  Sanheribs  Briefen  findet  (vgl.  [197],  rv.  4,  [198],  rv.  11,  vergl.  [197], 

obv.  19  f).    Der  Text  lautet:  1  kid  muh  (?)  ina  bit  .  .  al 

(?)  kid  2[an-ni]-u  te-e-mu  sa  m  asur-ri-su-a  3.  .  .  bel  amei 
sanu-u sa  amel  nagir  ekalli  4[ina  pa-n]i-ia  it-tal-ka  ma-a 

1  Harper,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters,  Vol.  XI.  Die  Zahlen  in  eckigen  Klammern 
beziehen  sich  auf  die  Bande  I-XI  des  Harper' schen  Briefcorpus. 
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m  ur-za-an-na  5  [is]-sa-ap-ra  ma-a  amgl  mat  urarta-a-a  6.  . 
u-ni  bi-id  il-lik-u-ni 7.  .  a  am§1  e-mu-qi-e-su  di-e-ka  8ma-a 
amei  bel-pahati  sa  al  u-a-si  9di-e-ki  ma-a  qu-di-i-ni  10arah 
aiiar(?)  ik  tu  la-a  ni-har-ra-za,  rv.  ^.ki-ma  ni-ih-ta- 
ar-za  2.  .  .  sa  te-e-mu-ni  ni-sa-par-ka  3.  .  .  am§]i  ga  bit- 
hal-a-te  4.  .  .?  lu-da-a-ri  5.  .  .  VI  hal-qu  il-lu-ku  6.  .  .  .  a 
li  sabit  amgl  nagir-ekalli  7.  .  .  .  [t]a-hu-me  sa  mathu-bu- 

us-ki-a  8  sab-bit-u-ni  9   bir-a-te   

im  Hause  ....  dies  ist  der  Bericht  von  Asur-risua  .  .  .  bel2  der 
Zweite  des  Palastvogtes  ist  zu  mir  gekommen  (sagend)  "Urzana  hat 
geschickt  die  Urartaer  ....  sowie  sie  giengen  ....  seine  Truppen 
sind  getotet.  Der  Statthalter  von  Uasi  ist  getotet  —  haben  wir  nicht 
erforscht,  rv.  sowie  wir  es  erforscht  haben  ....  werden  wir  unsern 
Bericht  senden  ....  Reiter  .  .  .  .  lu-da-a-ri3  VI  sind  geflohen  sie 
gehen  ....  vom  Hause  des  Palastvogtes  ....  Grenze  von  Hubuskia 

....  sind  gefangen  ....  Festungen  "    Vorgange  in  Urartu 

behandelt  auch  ein  anderer  fragmentarischer  Bericht,  [1048]  S.  358, 
der  Name  des  Absenders  ist  unbekannt;  l.  .  .lu  sulmu  mu  .  .  .  . 

2asur  bel  3li-di-nu  4ina  matmu-us  5amei 

bel-pahati  me§  ....  6muh  te-e-me  sa  mat  urarti  ki  7ahi-su 
sa  mur-za-na  8.  .  .  sulmu-bel  i  .  .  .  9.  .  .  i[]-su-hu-[ru ?]  .  .  . 

10 .  .  .  [p]a-ni?  rv  .  .  1.  .  .  i  (?)-na  .  .  .  .  2ina  bit  is  mu 

 3a-za-qa-ap  ina  al  .  .  .  4a-na-ku  dul-lu  sa  umu 

m[u?]  m  5e_pa_as  lib-bu  sa  .  .  lu  tab.  Eine  Uebersetzung  des 
verstummelten  Textes  zu  geben,  ist  kaum  notwendig,  sulum  bel 
in  Z.  7  ist  wahrscheinlich  ein  Eigenname.  Wie  der  Landesname  in 
Z.  4  zu  erganzen  ist,  weiss  ich  nicht,  man  mochte  dem  Zusammen- 
hange  nach  zunachst  eher  an  Muzasir  denken  als  an  ein  Musri. 

Ein  historisch  recht  interessanter  neuer  Brief  ist  [1103]  82-5-22, 
117.  Wie  bekannt  haben  die  grossen  Herrscher  aus  Sargons  Hause 
jeder  sich  eine  andere  Residenz  erwahlt;  mit  dem  neuen  Konige 
mussten  dann  naturlich  auch  die  vornehmen  Familien  ihren  Wohn- 
sitz  verlegen.  Auf  solche  Verhaltnisse  spielt  unser  Text  an.  Obv.  2-6 
bezieht  sich  auf  einen  feierlichen  Auszug  der  Gottin  Istar.  Sicheres 
liber  die  Art  und  den  Anlass  dieses  Festes  lasst  sich  nicht  sagen. 


«  Rest  des  Eigennamens. 

3  Ich  mochte  dies  als  Rest  eines  Eigennamens  ansehen,  etwa  mSarru-lu-da-a-ri. 
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obv.  2 ff . :  -Timu  m"sii  11  istar  ina  muh  .  .  8te-lu-u-ni  4an,r:1 
na-si-ia-ni  e-ta-lu-u-ni  5ina  blt-ili  a-t  a-mar-su-nu 
6gab-bu  sa-ak-lu-te  su-nu  7 me-me-ni  istu  lib-bi  qi-in- 
na-te  8sa  al  ninua  la-bi-ru-te  rv.  Ua-as-su  sa  ina  lib-bi 
abi-ka  2  iz-zi-zu-u-ni  3gab-bu  ina  al  kal-ha  su-nu  4u-ma 
an-nu-rig  a-na  sarri  beli-ia  5[a-s]ap-ra  a-na  ame1?..? 
6.  .  .  lib  ....  "Am  Tage,  da  Istar  gegen  .  .  .  hinauf  zog,  sind  die 
nasiiani  (Trager  [?])  hinaufgezogen,5  im  Tempel  habe  ich  sie 
gesehen,  toricht  sind  sie  alle.  Irgendeiner  aus  den  alten  Familien 
von  Ninive  ist  nicht  vorhanden.  Die  zur  Zeit  deines  Vaters  sich 
aufgehalten,  sind  insgesammt  in  Kalhu.    Und  jetzt  habe  ich  zum 

Konige,  meinem  Herrn,  geschickt  dem  "    Da  die  Residenz 

offensichtlich  von  Ninive  nach  Kalhu  verlegt  worden  ist,  handelt  es 
sich  also  um  ein  Ereignis  aus  Asarhaddons  Regierung,  dessen  Vater 
Sanherib  in  Ninive  residiert  hatte. 

Aus  der  Zeit  Asarhaddons  stammt  auch  [1114]  83-1-18,  65,  ein 
Bericht,  der,  wie  sich  zeigen  wird,  von  den  Bewohnern  einer  Stadt 
des  Meerlandes  an  den  Konig  gesandt  wurde  und  Versuche  zum 
Sturze  des  von  Asarhaddon  eingesetzten  Na'id-Marduk  meldet. 
Na'id-Marduk,  ein  Sohn  Marduk-apal-iddin's  hatte  sich  nach  der 
Flucht  seines  Bruders  Nabu-zer-kitti-lisir  zum  assyrischen  Konig 
begeben  und  sich  unterworfen.  Die  assyrischen  Annalen4  berichten, 
dass  Asarhaddon  ihm  die  Herrschaft  seines  Bruders  iibergeben  und 
dass  Na'id-Marduk  hinfort  regelmassig  Tribut  gezahlt  habe.  Etwas 
mehr  erfahren  wir  aus  einem  Brieftexte,  namlich  [576]  K.  1009.  Da 
dieser  Bericht  mit  [1114]  im  engen  Zusammenhange  steht  und  die 
Erkenntnis  dieses  Zusammenhanges  uns  sowohl  einige  Lesungen  im 
letzteren  Texte  berichtigen  hilft,  wie  uberhaupt  sein  Verstandnis 
erleichtert,  sei  er  zunachst  in  Umschrift  und  Uebersetzung5  mitgeteilt : 

xa-na  sarri  [be-li-i-ni  ardani-ka  ]2  am61  si-bu-tu 

[u  sihrutu  lu-u  sulmu  mu]  3a-na  sarri  be-li-[i-ni]  

4il  asur  n  samas  u  [.  .  .  ana  sarri]  5be-li-i  ni  li[k-ru-bu]  .  .  .  . 
6sa  kip-pat  ir-bit-ti  [ana  sarri  be-li-i-ni]  7lid-din-nu 
I  su  II  su  amei  mar-sipri  [me§38  sa  m  tu-um-man  ahi-su  sa 
sar  matelamti  9am§i  nagiru  u  m  zi-ne-e-ni  10a-na  pa-ni-ni 


4  Prism  A+C.  Kol.  II,  32  ff.  (K.B.  II,  128),  Prism  B.  Kol.  II  (K.B.  II,  142  f.). 
Obv.  7  ff.    "Beamtentum"  69  besprochen. 
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it-tal-ku-ni  uum-ma  al-ka-nim-ma  12m  nabu-usallimim 
mar  be-li-ku-nu  13hi-is-na-a-ma  i-na  pa-ni-ku-nu  14lil-lik 
a-ni-ni  ul  ni-man-gur  15 um-ma  111  na'id-marduk  be-li-a- 
ni  16ba-lit  u  amel  ardani  sa  sarmat  assur  ki  17a-ni-ni  ki-i 
ru-ub-bu-su  18i-na  mati  si-ba-tu-nu  19a-na  pa-ni  sar  mat 
assur  kl  20su-pur-ra-su-ma  ha-du-u  21sarru  lu-rab-bi-i§ 
i-na  bid  22su-tu-u-nu  tal-tap-ra-nis-su  rv.  ^-ni-ni  ul-ni- 
hi-di-e-ma  2i-na  muh-hi-i-ni  ul  i-rab-bi  3i-na  si-bit  qate 
a-na  pa-an  4sar  mat  assur  ki  ni-sap-par-su  a-du-u  5ki-i 
i-bu-ku-nis-su  am§1  tar-gi-ma-[t] a  6amei  na_hal  am§1  du 
(KIN)-ta-a-a  u  amgl  ba-[na (!) ] -nu7  A.  SUM  mat-i-ni  ki 
is-su-u8  it-ta-nu-nis-su  u  a-du-u  amgi  mare-sipri  me§-su 
9a-na  pa-ni  amel  si-bu-tu  sa  mat  tam-tim  10it-tal-ku-nu 
um-ma  a-na  pa-ni-ia  ne-la-nim-ma  ide  me§  a-na  mat  tam- 
tim  12  ri-i-dau  ki-i  a-na  pa-ni-ia  13 la  ta-te-la-a-nu  ki-ba-a 
14la  ta-gab-ba-a  al-la-kam-ma  15mata-ku-nu  u  bitate  me§ 
ku-nu  a-hi-ip-pu  16u  min-di-e-ma  ta-gab-ba-a  17um-ma 
la-pa-an  sar  mat  assur  ki  18pal-ha-a-nu  a-na-ku  pu-lu[h?- 

tu]   19sar  mat  assur  kl  na-sa-a  i[l  .  .  .]  20 k i - i  ni-is  

21nu-ul-te  22 i-na   Uebersetzung  obv.  6  ff. 

"1,  2  mal  sind  die  Boten  von  Tu-um-man,  dem  Bruder  des 
Konigs  von  Elam,  der  Palastvogt  und  Zineni  zu  uns  gekommen: 
wohlan  Nabu-usallim,  den  Sohn  eures  Konigs,  nehmt  auf,  zu 
euch  moge  er  kommen,  wir  aber  weigern  uns:  "  Na'id-Marduk  unser 
Herr  lebt  (ja  noch)  und  Knechte  des  Konigs  von  Assyrien  sind  wir. 
Wenn  ihr  ihn  zum  Herrn  im  Lande  zu  machen  wtinscht,  schickt  ihn 
zum  Konige  von  Assyrien  (wenn  er)  willens  ist,  moge  der  Konig 
ihn  zum  Herrn  machen,  dessetwegen  (?)  sollt  ihr  ihn  senden.  rv. 
Wir  versundigen  uns  nicht,  iiber  uns  soil  er  nicht  Herr  sein."  Gefan- 
gen  schickten  wir  ihn  zum  Konig  von  Assyrien  und  wie  sie  ihn  weg- 
fiihrten,  haben  die  Targimat[a],6  die  Nahal  Du(Kin)-taai7  und  die 
Ba[na]nu,8  nachdem  sie  ein-9  unseres  Landes  genommen,  ihm  gegeben. 
Und  jetzt  schickt  er  seine  Boten  zu  den  Aeltesten  des  Meerlandes: 

«  Ergimzung  nach  [1114],  obv.  11,  wo  aber  die  Ausgabe  tar-gi-b  a(!)  -  t  a  liest. 
'  Erganzung  nach  [1114],  obv.  12.  s  ibid.,  obv.  13. 

9  A.  SUM  vermag  ich  nicht  zu  erklaren  (lies  A.  SAG?),  aus  [1114],  obv.  13  f.  ersieht 
man,  class  die  genannten  Stamme  Gebiet  des  Meerlandes  an  sich  gerissen  und  es  dem 
Nabu-usallim  gegeben  haben. 
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zieht  zu  mir  herauf  und  steigt  dann  zur  Unterstutzung  ( ?)  ins  Meer- 
land  herab.  Wenn  ihr  aber  nicht  zu  mir  heraufzieht,  eine  Ant  wort 
nicht  gebt,  so  werde  ich  euer  Land  und  euere  Hauser  zerschmeissen 
und  wenn  ihr  sagt  "  vor  dem  Konige  von  Assyrien  furchten  wir  uns," 

ich  die  Furcht  vor  dem  Konig  von  Assyrien  "    Die  Situation 

scheint  folgende  zu  sein:  Na'id-Marduk  ist  von  Asarhaddon  einge- 
setzt,  die  Anhanger  des  vertriebenen  Nabu-zer-kitti-lisir  um  einen 
Sohn  Marduk-apal-iddin's,  namens  Nabu-usallim  (vgl.  KB  II,  256, 
61ff .  ?)  geschart,  versuchen  mit  elamitischer  Hilfe  diesen  zum  Herrscher 
im  Meerlande  zu  machen.  Boten  vom  elamitischen  Hofe  gehen  ins 
Meerland  und  suchen  die  Aeltesten  zu  bewegen  Nabu-usallim  auf- 
zunehmen,  indem  sie  ihnen  vorspiegeln,  dass  Na'id-Marduk  tot  sei 
(das  erfahren  wir  aus  dem  neuen  Texte).  Na'id-Marduk  ist  also 
ausser  Landes.  Die  Aeltesten  erklaren,  dass  es  dem  assyrischen 
Konige  zustehe  einen  Herrscher  iiber  das  Meerland  einzusetzen  und 
weisen  Nabu-usallim  an  den  assyrischen  Hof .  Nabu-usallim,  der  unter 
starker  Bedeckung  vom  Meerland  nach  Assyrien  geschickt  wird, 
gelingt  es  mit  Unterstutzung  der  Nahal,  Targimata  und  anderer 
Stamme  sich  in  der  Nahe  des  Meerlandes  festzusetzen  und  versucht 
nun  mit  Drohungen  das  Meerland  zum  Anschluss  zu  bewegen. 

Dieselben  eben  geschilderten  Vorgange  behandelt  nun  etwas  aus- 
fuhrlicher  der  Bericht  [1114],  der  eben  wegen  dieser  sachlichen  Ueber- 
einstimmung  von  denselben  Leuten  herriihren  wird.  Rv.  ergiebt, 
dass  Nabu-usallim  die  tatkraftigste  Unterstutzung  von  Elam  her 
erhalt  und  dass  ein  Zug  des  elamitischen  Konigs  gegen  das  Meerland 
droht .  In  Assyrien  scheint  man  sich  dagegen  sehr  untatig  verhalten  zu 
haben,  da  die  Schreiber  sich  beklagen,  dass  sie  nutzlos  2,  3  mal  Bericht 
an  den  Hof  geschickt  hatten,  einer  dieser  vergeblichen  Briefe  wird 
eben  [576]  gewesen  sein.  Die  Verhaltnisse  im  Meerland  waren  also 
nach  der  Einsetzung  Na'id-Marduks  keineswegs  konsolidiert,  wie  man 
nach  der  etwas  groszsprecherischen  Phrase  in  den  Annalen  vermuten 
konnte.  Anbei  folgt  die  Umschrift  des  Briefes,  der  leider  etwas  ver- 
stummelt  und  in  einigen  Einzelheiten  unklar  ist.  Obv.  10  ff. :  m  na- 
bu-u-sal-lim  maru-su  sa  mmarduk-apal-iddin  11  ki - i  i-bu- 
ku(!)-ni  i-na  am§1  tar-gi-ba ( ?) -a-ta  12ul-te-si-bu  mEt 
na-hal  am§1  [d]u(KIN) -ta-a-a  13u  am§1  ba-na-nu  mi-sir 
sa  m  na-id-n  marduk  id-dan-nu-nis-su  u  TIR-ma  amei 
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mar-sipri-  15sa  sar  mat  elamti  a-na  pa-ni-ni  it-tal-ku 
16um-ma  mare  me§  .  .  su-nu  amei  gab-li  su-nu?  17 m  nabu-u- 
sal-lim  be-li-ku-nu  19i-na  mati  li-ir- [b] i  u  min-di-e-ma 
20ta-gab-ba-a  um-ma  m  na-id-n  marduk  21a-na-ku  te-e-mu 
sa  m  na-id-n  marduk  22al-la  nu  ki  (?)  nu?  har-za-ak  23m 
na-id-n  marduk  mi-i-tu  24i-na  hu  (?)  di  (?)  ?  u  i-na  25la 
ina  (?)  ?  su  ?  m  nabu-u-sal-lim  26um-ma  .  .  ma  a-na  muh- 
hi-ku  nu  27u-rab ( ?) -bi  rv.  ^abe  me§-ia  at-tu-nu  al-la 
a-ga-a  2sar  mat  assur  kl  a-na  muh-hi-ku-nu  ul  sal-lat 
3ki-isamnabu-u-sal-lim  a-naam§1tar-gi-ba-a-ta  4ik-su- 
du  istenen  lib-bu-u  sabe  me§-i-ni  sa  ka-a-du  i-na  amgi 
na-hal  i-n[a-a]s ( ?)-za-ru  6ki-i  is-ba-tu  a-na  sar  mat 
elamti  7il-ta-par  sar  mat  elamti  it-ti-su  8id-da-bu-ub  u 
a-na  pa-ni-ni  il-tap-ras-su  9um-ma  a-lik-ma  a-na  mat 
tam-tim  ki-bi  10um-ma  di-in(?)-gu-nu  sa  sar  mat  assur  ki 
ia-a-nu  nsabe  me§-ia  at-tu-nu  .  .  u  amgl  mar-sipri  12a-na 
pa-an  sarri  be-li-ia  [n i - i]  1  (?)-tap-ra  13mimma  sa  sar  mat 
elamti  a-na  pa-ni-ni  is-pu-ras-su  a-na  sarri  be-li-i-ni 
liq-bi  15u  min-di-e-ma  mat  elamtu  16a-na  muh-hi-ni 
il-la-ku-niam§1kal-da-anu  17sarru  te-e-mu  lis-kunma10-a 
na10-a-a-li-nu  18 .  .  .  .  a-dan-nis-ma  sa-nam-ma  19.  .  a-ma 
muh-hi-nu  la  i-sim-mi  20[ardani]  me§  sa  sarri  ni-i-ni  amei 
mar-sipri  s ar  mat  elamti  21is-pu-ra-an-na-si  a-du-u  a-na 
sarri  sup-ra  22ni-il-tap-ras-su  sa  pi-i-su  sarru  li-is-mi 
23u  am-me-ni  I  su  II  su  a-na  sarri  be-li-i-ni  24ni-is-pur- 
ram-[ma]  .  .  us  si-pir-ti-ku-[nu]  25an-ni-te  a-na  Als 
sie  Nabii-usallim,  Sohn  von  Marduk-apal-iddin  hinwegfuhrten,11 
haben  sie  ihn  unter  den  Targib(m)ata12  wohnen  lassen,  Nahal,  die 
Du(kin)tai  und  die  Bananu  haben  ihm  Gebiet  von  Na'id-Marduk 
gegeben  und  ....  der  Bote  des  Konigs  von  Elam  ist  zu  uns  gekommen 
....  Sonne  ....  sie  ?  ...  .  Nabu-usallim,  euer  Herr,  moge  ins  Land 
einziehen  und  wenn  ihr  sagt:  (Aber)  "Na'id-Marduk."  Ich  habe 
Berlcht  iiber  Na'id-Marduk  ....  in  Erfahrung  gebracht.  Na'id- 
Marduk  ist  tot  in  ...  .  und  in  .  .  .  .  ?  ?  Nabu-usallim : — iiber  euch 


i°  So  richtig  verbunden  ? 

11  Statt  H.'s  i-bu-§u-ni  nach  [576],  rv.  5. 

12  Vgl.  oben  zu  [576]  rv.  5. 
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soll(?)  erzum  Berrn  machen18  rv.  meine  Leuteseid  ihrmehrals  (die) 
dieses  (Mannes?)  der  Konig  von  Assyrien  soil  uber  euch  nicht 
Herrscher  sein(?).  Als  Nabu-usallim  die  T  argib(m)ata  erreichte 
und  er  einen  unserer  Leute,  welcher  .  .  .  ,14  bei  den  Nahal  bewacht, 
festgenommen  hatte,  schickte  er  ihn  zum  Konig  von  Elam;  der 
Konig  von  Elam  sprach  mit  ihm  und  schickte  ihn  zu  uns :  geh  und 
sprich  zum  Meerland,  euere  .  .  .  .15  des  Konigs  von  Assyrien  ist  nicht 
vorhanden,  meine  Leute  seid  ihr,  den  Boten  haben  wir  zum  Konig, 
unserem  Herrn,  geschickt,  was  immer  der  Konig  von  Elam  zu  uns 
geschickt  hat,  moge  er  dem  Konige,  unserem  Herrn,  mitteilen  und 
wenn  der  Konig  von  Elam  gegen  uns  zieht,  moge  der  Konig  den 
Kaldanu  Befehl  geben  ....  gar  sehr  ein  anderer  soil  auf  uns  nicht 
horen,  [Knechte]  des  Konigs,  unseres  Herrn,  sind  wir,  den  Boten, 
welchen  der  Konig  von  Elam  zu  uns  geschickt  hat,  schickt  zum 
Konig.  Wir  haben  ihn  geschickt,  seine  Rede  moge  der  Konig  horen 
und  warum  haben  wir  1,  2  mal  zum  Konig,  unserem  Herrn,  geschickt 
.  .  .  .  diese  euere(?)  Briefe  " 

Wie  die  Dinge  sich  weiter  entwickelt  haben,  kann  man  ungefahr 
aus  den  Resten  des  Brief es  [1131],  83-1-18,  124  ersehen.  Danach 
hat  Nabu-usallim  seine  Drohung  wahr  gemacht  und  ist  mit  einem 
elamitischen  Hilfsheer  gegen  das  Meerland  gezogen.  obv.  3  ff. : 
3 te-e-mu  sa  blt-m  ia-[a-ki-ni]  4ki-[i  as]-mu-u  a-na  sarri 
be-li-ia  [al-tap-ra]  5mnabu-u-sal-lim  maru-su  sa  m  n 
marduk-apal-iddinana  u  e-mu-qu  sa  mat  elamti  it-ti- 
su  .  .  .  [a]-na  blt-m  ia-a-ki-ni  i-te-bi-ru-ni  la-pa-ni  .  .  na  al 
e-pa-du  ina  al  m  du-um-mu-qu  ....  a-ti  ina  al  ba-na-na 
ina  bit  m  su-la-a  .  .  .  .  "wie  ich  Bericht  von  Bit-Jakin  horte, 
habe  ich  zum  Konig,  meinem  Herrn,  geschickt.  Nabu-usallim  der 
Sohn  von  Marduk-apal-iddin  und  das  elamitische  Heer  mit  ihm  sind 
nach  Bit-Jakin  hintibergegangen  vor  ....  Epadu,  in  der  Stadt 
Dummuqu's  ....  in  Banana,  in  Bit-Sula  " 

Aus  der  Kronprinzenzeit  Asurbanipals  stammen  zwei  Schreiben 
von  ihm  an  seinen  koniglichen  Vater,  namlich  [1001]  (verstummelt) 

13  H.  u-sar  (lugal)  -  b  i  . 

14  Eine  Form  von  nasaru  wird  trotz  der  bei  H.  gegebenen  Spuren  zu  erganzen  sein 
nach  [280],  obv.  6,  ka-a-du  us-ra. 

15  Falls  die  angenommene  Lesung  richtig  ist,  darf  man  vielleicht  als  Uebersetzung 
vermuten:  "ein  Recht  iiber  euch  (?)  von  Seiten  des  Konigs  von  Assyrien  ist  nicht  vor- 
handen, meine  Untertanen  seid  ihr." 
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unci  [1026]  (v.  Winckler  ediert).  Die  ubrigen  Berichte,  die  sicher  seiner 
Regierung  zuzuteilen  sind,  beziehen  sich  auf  die  Verhaltnisse  in 
Babylonien  und  in  Elam.  Details  aus  dem  Kampfe  zwischen  Asur- 
banipal  und  seinem  Bruder  Samas-sum-ukin,  sind  nur  wenige 
bekannt,  jeder  Beitrag,  der  diese  Vorgange  einigermassen  aufzuhellen 
hilft,  ist  daher  von  Bedeutung.  Nicht  unwichtig  war  in  dieser  Hin- 
sicht  der  Text  [754],  aus  dem  zu  ersehen  war,  dass  Samas-sum-ukin 
durch  Aufwiegler  die  Gurasimmu  zum  Abfall  gebracht,  die  jetzt  Sin- 
tabni-usur  in  Ur  bedrohten.  Dieser  wendet  sich  an  Kudurru, 
Statthalter  von  Uruk,  um  Hilfe,  der  mit  einem  Aufgebot  von  Uru- 
kaern  unterstiitzt  durch  Apia  von  Arapha  dem  Sin-tabni-usur  zu 
Hilfe  zieht.  Ein  neuer  Bericht  [1106],  82-5-22,  131,  dessen  Absender 
unbekannt,  lasst  nun  ersehen,  dass  Samas-sum-ukin  zum  Angriff 
gegen  Kudurru  und  Aplai  schreitet.  Man  konnte  sich  bewogen 
fuhlen  diese  beiden  Berichte  zu  kombinieren  und  anzunehmen,  dass 
Samas-sum-ukin,  um  diese  Verstarkung  der  Truppen  Sin-tabni- 
usur's  durch  Kudurru  zu  verhindern,  nun  gegen  Letzteren  loszieht. 
rv.  8  ff,:  a-na  m  apla-a  amgl  bel (sic !) -pahati  u  a-na  m 
kudurru  9  amgi  uruk  ki-a-a  al-tap-ra  um-ma  e-mu-qa  sa 
sar  babili  ki  10a-na  muh-hi-ku-nu  il-la-ku  ra-man-gu-nu 
us-ranIIsu  III  suamglmar-sipri-ia  a-na  am§1  rabuti  me§ 
al-tap-ra  12amei  pa-ru-su.  "Zu  Apia,16  dem  Statthalter  und  zu 
Kudurru,  dem  Urukaer,  habe  ich  gesandt:  die  Truppenmacht  des 
Konigs  von  Babylon  zieht  gegen  euch,  schiitzt  euch,  2,  3  mal  sandte 
ich  meinen  Boten  zu  den  Grossen,  ein  Liigner  (ist  er)."  Die  folgen- 
den  Zeilen,  die  sich  auf  Ereignisse  im  Meerlande  beziehen  seien  hier 
auch  wiedergegeben :  rv.  12  ff.:  u  sarru  beli-a  lu  i-di  13ul-tu 
mat-t am-tim  a-na  m  nabu-kudurri-usur  ia  17sarru  id-di- 
nu  14[m  11  b]el-ib-ni  apal  sa  m  nabti-kudurri-usur  pa-ni-su 
ul  ma-hir  15ina  lib-bi  i-zi-ir-an-na-si  a-mat  a-bi-'-il-ti 
16[i-gab]-bi  sarru  ana  pi-i  pi-i-su  la  18ib-ba-kan-ni .  "und 
der  Konig,  mein  Herr,  weiss  wohl,  seitdem  der  Konig  das  Meer- 
land  an  Nabu-kudurri-usur-gegeben  hat,  gefallt  (dies)  dem  Bel-ibni, 

16  Apla-a  wird  auch  [1124],  obv.  6  erwahnt,  einem  verstummelten  Brief,  der  anschei- 
nend  aus  Uruk  stammt.  (vgl.  If.:  ...il  na-na-a  ana  balat  napgate 
sarri   beli-ia  u-sal-lu). 

»7  Vielleicht  hat  der  Schreiber  vor  i  a  etwas  ausgelassen. 

18  Oder  als  ein  Wort  zu  fassen  und  pi.  von  p  ii  ? 
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Sohn  von  Nabu-kudurri-uKur  nicht,  er  hasst  una  deswegen,  schma- 
IhmkIo  Worte  spriclit  or,  dor  Konig  achte  auf  den  Ausspruch  seines 
Mundes  nicht." 

Ueber  die  Kampfe  Asurbanipals  mit  Elam  erfahren  wir  aus  den 
beidon  letzten  Biinden  des  Harper'schen  Briefcorpus  nicht  allzuviel. 
Reste  von  Briefen  Asurbanipals  an  elamitische  Konige  sind  [1022] 
(von  Winckler  ediert)  [1040]  an  Tammarit  und  [1151]  an  Indabigas 
gerichtet.  Dor  an  Indabigas  adressierte  Brief  ist  nahezu  ganzlich 
verstlimmelt  und  nur  wegen  seiner  Datierung  Eponymat  des  Ahu-li-i 
bemerkenswert.  Auch  Berichte  anderer  Personen,  die  wie  [1127] 
Ummanigas  oder  wie  [1116]  und  [1130]  Tammarit  erwahnen,  ergeben 
fast  nichts  fur  die  elamitische  Geschichte.  Der  Erwahnung  des 
Elamiternamens  wegen  sei  auch  [1008]  K.  4271  umschrieben,  ein  Be- 

richt  der  sich  keiner  bestimmten  Regierung  zuschreiben  lasst  

1  lu  sulmu  mu  2sulmu  mu  a-na  3  am§1  ma-ta-a-a 

 4u  a-ni-e-nu  5libbu  sa  sarri  beli  6sa 

mat  elam-a-a  7ina  muh  m  lu-du-u  samel  Sabe 

me§  sa  mat  e-lam-a-a  sa  .  .9.  .  .  su  ma-a  pa-ni-su  te  (?)  ma 

(?)  10  sa  ina  la  pa  .  .  sa  .  .  .  11  .  .  .  du  (?)  su  nu??  .  .  . 

12  .  .  .  ba-ri  mat(?)  bit  amei  .  .  .u  . .  .  a.te  sa  mat  e-lam-a-a 

.  .  .  .  rv.  1  su-nu  i-du-u-ku  .  .  .2  .  .  .  hu  a-na  m5t  li-e-te 

t[u]3.  .  .  an-ni  ina  muh-hi-su-nu  a-sa-ap-ra  4[i] t-tar-du-u- 
nia-di-eis-si-e-su  5i-sa-ak-nue-tar-buia-mut-tu  6inalib 
ali-su  kam-mu-su  II  al-se-mes  7istu  qa-an-ni-su-nu  amel 
bel-nakar  me§  sa  a-na  8am§1  rab-alani  me§  ni  i-du-ku19-u- 
ni  9la  u-ri-du-u-ni  ahhe  me§-su-nu  .  .  10m  nabii-emur-an-ni 
ik-ti-bi  u  .  .  nnu-se-ra-da-su-nu  ina  pa-ni  .  .  .  12nu-bal-la- 
su-nu  ma-a-a  .  .  .  13.  .  nu  ki-ma  it ...  .  Uebersetz.  rv.  3ff.  .  .  . 
ihretwegen  schickte  ich,  sie  zogen  herab,  Eide  legten  sie  mit  ihnen 
ab,  giengen  heim,  ein  jeder  befindet  sich  in  seiner  Stadt.  2  Dorfer 
aus  ihrem  Gebiete,  die  Feinde,  welche  zu  den  Stadtvorstehern 
gegangen  (?),  sind  nicht  herabgezogen,  ihre  Brtider  ....  Nabu- 
emuranni  sprach  ....  wir  fuhren  herab  ....  wir  bringen  " 

Die  Stellen  in  den  Briefen,  wo  sich  der  Aramaername  erwahnt  fin- 
det,  hat  Schiffer  ^Aramaer"  179  f.  angefiihrt.    Hinzu  kommt  der 

19  So  bietet  die  Ausgabe  und  auch  das  Original,  wie  ich  rcich  uberzeugen  konnte. 
Man  erwartet  aber  vielmehr  i-du-lu  (!) -  u-  ni  ,  da  daku  nicht  mit  ana  con- 
struirt  wird. 
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Text  [1115],  83-1-18,  68.  Die  aramaische  Sprache20  errang  sich  im 
Zweistromlande  seit  Beginn  des  neuassyrischen  Reiches  einen  immer 
mehr  wachsenden  Einfluss  und  eine  immer  grossere  Verbreitung. 
Aus  unserem  Berichte  erfahren  wir  von  einem  Vorsteher  des  Aramaer- 
landes.  Wer  die  in  obv.  11  genannten  Konige  sind,  ist  unklar. 
Vielleicht  sind  die  von  Assyrien  und  Elam  gemeint,  obv.  6  ff. :  s  a 
sarru  is-pu-r  a-na-si-an-ni  7  m  a  -  a  sa-'-al-su  ni-is-sa- 
al-su  8ma-a  amgl  (! )  sip-ri  sa  m  pa-'-e  9am§1  qi-e-pi  sam5,t 
a-ra-mu  10a-na  nippur  ki  it-tal-ka  nma-a  sarrani  is-sa- 
hi-is  is-sal-mu  12ma-a  at-tu-nu  a-ta-a  hu-ub-t[u]  tah-bu- 
ta  (Rest  des  obv.  u.  rv.  verstiimmelt) .  "In  Betreff,  dass  der  Konig 
uns  geschrieben  "fragt  ihn"  so  haben  wir  gefragt.  Der  Bote  von 
Pa'e,  dem  Vorsteher  des  Aramaerlandes,  ist  nach  Nippur  gekommen 
sagend,  die  Konige  haben  sich  miteinander  ausgesohnt,  warum 

habt  ihr  Beute  geraubt  " 

In  gewissen  politischen  Vorgangen,  die  sich  noch  nicht  einer 
bestimmten  Regierung  zuschreiben  lassen,  wird  auch  die  Klage  [992], 
K.  1281  ihren  Grund  haben.  Der  Bericht  enthalt  eine  bittere 
Beschwerde  iiber  die  Behinderung  des  assyrischen  Handelsverkehrs 
und  das  Abschneiden  der  Zufuhr.  Aus  welcher  Gegend  des  Reiches 
der  Brief  stammt,  dafur  giebt  vielleicht  die  Erwahnung  von  Simirra 
in  obv.  25  einen  Anhalt,  obv.  14  ff. :  sarru  beli  u-du  15 ana 
ik-ki  lu-u  la  u-ra-am-mu  ^elippe  16ina  ka-a-ru  sa  sarri 
beli-ia  la  e-la-a-ni-u  17ka-a-ru  gab-bi  a-na  pa-ni-su 
us-sah-har  18sa  a-na  pa-ni-su  il-la-kan-ni  19harran  ina 
sepa-su  is-sak-kan  20sa  a-na  ka-a-ru  sa  mat  assur  kl  il- 
la-ni  21i-du-ak  !?  elippa-su  u-pa-si21  ma  (?)-a  istu  lib-bi 

20  Als  Beweis,  dass  das  Aramaische  in  der  zweiten  Halfte  des  9.  Jahrhunderts  bereits 
eine  langst  bekannte  Schriftsprache  war,  wird  man  [872]  gegen  Schiffer,  Aramaer  a.  a.  O. 
nicht  heranziehen  diirfen.  Die  betreffende  Stelle  lautet  obv.  8flf.:  Kab-ti-iamel 
a-ba  ardu  sa«i  Asur-da-in-apli  mar  Sul-ma-nu-asaridi10  sa  e-gir- 
tfl  ar-me-tu  id-din-an-ni  a-na  sarri  beli-ia  ad-din-u-ni  i-qab-bi-a 
rv.  ma-a  ina  muh  bel-hi-it-ti  sa  a-na  sarri  beli-ia  aq-bu-u- 
ni  ma-a  mar-su  ina  lib  ekal  e-rab  u-sa.  Hierzu  bemerkt  Schiffer, 
a.  a.  O.  180  "es  handelt  sich  um  die  Wiederherstellung  des  baufallig  gewordenen  Palastes 
Asurdaninapals,  des  Sohnes  Salmanassars  II."  Nun  hat  schon  Behrens  59,  wie  mir 
scheint  mit  Recht,  die  Gleichsetzung  dieses  Asurdainapals  (s^ic!  nicht  Asur-da-nin-apli 
wie  Schiffer  umschreibt)  mit  dem  Sonne  Salmanassars  II.  bezweifelt  und  auch  hervor- 
gehoben,  dass  augenscheinlich  keiner  der  Harperbriefe  iiber  Sargons  Zeit  zuriickreicht. 
Was  Schiffers  Bemerkung  iiber  die  Baufalligkeit  des  Palastes  betrifft,  so  beruht  sie  bloss 
auf  der  Verlesung  des  in  den  Brief  en  haufigen  Wortes  bel  hitti  "Sunder,"  "Ver- 
brecher"  zu  e  n  h  i  1 1  i  ,  das  S.  kiihn  mit  a  n  h  u  t  u  kombiniert  hat. 

21  Zu  diesem  Verbum  vgl.  [639],  rv.  6,  [633],  17.  Die  Assyrisches  Beamtentum,  25* 
aufgestellte  Bedeutung  "wegnehmen"  scheint  sich  zu  bewahren. 
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ekalli  is-sa-par-u-ni  w.  .  .  ma-a  id- da-ba-kan-ni  e-pu- 
us-ma  24.  .  .  .  u  mimma  a-di  i-gab-bu-nis-s[u?]  28ina  'll 
,si-mir-a-a  su-ii  26su-u  a-na  mat  assur  klil-lak.  "Der 
Konig,  mein  Herr,  weiss,  dem  Ungliick22  moge  er  mich  ja  nicht 
preisgeben,  die  Schiffe  kommen  zum  Hafen  des  Konigs,  meincs  Herrn, 
niclit  heran,  den  ganzen  Hafen  bringt  er  auf  seine  Seite.  Wer  zu 
ihm  kommt,  dem  erleichtert  er  den  Weg,  wer  zum  assyr.  Hafen 
herankommt,  den  totet  er,  sein  Schiff  nimmt  er  weg.  Vom  Hofe  aus 
haben  sie  geschrieben  .  .  .  .  er  fuhrt  weg,  tat  es  .  .  .  .  und 
sprechen  sie  mit  ihm  ?  .  .  .  .  Bei  den  Simiraern  ist  er,  er  geht  nach 
Assyrien."23  Interessant  sind  auch  die  Schlussabsatze  des  Brief  es 
rv.  6  ff . :  sarru  beli  lu  u-du  7ma-du-ti  ina  amel  man-za-za 
pa-ni  sa  sarri  beli-ia  8sa  kaspu  a-na  bit  an-ni-i  id-di- 
nu-u-ni  9su-nu  itti  (TA)  am§1  dam-qar  me§  10i-na  bat-ta- 
ta-a-a  u-pal-lah-u-ni'  na-na-ku  a-na  muh  sarri  beli-ia 
tak-ku-lak  12I  siqlu  J  siqlu  a-na  me-me-ni  la  ad-dan 
13a-na  sarri  beli-ia  ad-dan  sarru  be-li  lu-u  u  (?)-du  (?) 
15kal-bi  me-e-ti  a-na-ku  16i-na  li-mu  mu-ta-ni  sarru 
beli  ub-tal-[ta]-ni  17sarru  ila-a-a  u  sa  .  .  .  ru  (?)-ri. 
"T)er  Konig,  mein  Herr,  weiss  wohl  viele  giebt  es  unter  den  Wiirden- 
tragern  des  Konigs,  meines  Herrn,  die  Geld  diesem  Hause  (oder  viel- 
mehr  "dafur"  ana  bid  an-ni-i?)  gegeben  haben.  Sie  fiirchten 
sich  mit  den  Kaufleuten  der  Reihe  nach  ( ?).24  Ich  vertraue  auf  den 
Konig,  meinen  Herrn.  (Selbst)  1  Scheckel,  |  Scheckel  gebe  ich  nicht 
irgendeinem,  dem  Konige,  meinem  Herrn  gebe  ich  sie.  Der  Konig, 
mein  Herr,  weiss  wohl,  ein  toter  Hund  bin  ich,  aus  tausendfachem 
Tode  hat  der  Konig,  mein  Herr,  mich  zum  Leben  erweckt.  Der 

Konig  ist  meine  Gottheit  und  " 

Wenden  wir  uns  zu  den  Briefen  kultischen  Inhalts,  so  sind,  seit 
Behrens  diese  Kategorie  Briefe  zum  erstenmal  zusammenfassend 
behandelte,  eine  ganze  Anzahl  neuer  Texte  bekannt  geworden.  So 
bezieht  sich  z.  B.  gleich  der  erste  Brief  des  X.  Bandes  des  Harper'- 
schen  Briefcorpus  sicher  auf  religiose  Zeremonien.  Dieser  [975]  K. 
832a,  von  Bezold  Cat.  176  versehentlich  als  "  concerning  military 

22  Zu  ikku  vgl.  [46],  rv.  16  u.  Behrens  96. 

23  Oder  der  eine  ist  bei  den  Simiraern  der  andre  geht.  ( ?) 

24  D.  h.  wohl  insgesamt  zu  battata-a-a,  nacheinander  ( ?)  vgl.  [223],  8  rv.  8; 
18  vgl.  Behrens  14,  Ylvisaker  55. 
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affairs"  bezeichnet,  scheint  von  Opferschau  zu  berichten,  wie  das 
kalitu  sumeltu  in  obv.  9,  rv.  11  vermuLen  lasst.  Die  Tran- 
skription  des  arg  verstummelten  Textes  lautet  obv.  7  ff. :  ?-da 
(?)-ri-u  sa  (?)  umumu  XIII  kam  8ina  pa-an  nnabti  sa-kin-u- 
ni  9*ir  kalitu  sumeltu  »msi<?>  baru  (?!)  sa^?).  .  10sarru  be-li 
^a  (?)  amei  (?)  mes  (?)  t  _  nsi-i-ti-ni  ....   (4  verstiimmelte 

Zeilen)  rv.  1  .  .  .  .  lid-di-nu  2 .  .  .  sarri  beli-ia  3  l[u]  

sarru  be-li  la  .  .  ma-a  a-na  mi-i-ni  5sum  (?)  .  .  .  ardani(?) 
mes-ni  6>  ,  ,  is-si-ia  Ha  (?>  .  .  .  .  8i  .  .  di-(?)  du  <?)  .  .  .  umeme 
9la  ki  (?)?ma-a  a-ta-a  10ina  ekalli  la  is-pur  uu-ma-a  §ir 
kalitu  sumeltu  12sa  sihrat-u-ni  ak-ta-nak  13a-na  sarri 
beli-ia  us-si-bi-la  14am§i  um-ma-a-ni  li-mu-ru  15ur-ki-ti 
sarru  be-li  16i-sa-am-me  ma-a  a-ta-a  17la  is-pu-ra  a-na 
hi-di-ia  18i-sa-kan.  Uebersetz.  rv.  9  ff. :  uWarum  hat  er  nicht 
aus  dem  Palaste  geschickt.  Jetzt  habe  ich  die  linke  Niere,  welche 
klein25  ist,  verpackt  und  dem  Konige,  meinem  Herrn,  bringen  lassen. 
Die  Ummanupriester  mogen  sie  ansehen.  Denn  wenn  spater  der 
Konig,  mein  Herr,  hort:  ^warum  hat  er  nicht  geschickt/  wird  er 
es  mir  zur  Sunde  anrechnen." 

Der  nachste  Brief  [976]  K.  940  ersucht  den  Konig  um  Unter- 
stutzung  beim  Kult,  wahrscheinlich  bei  Opfern.  Ob  die  Absender 
die  in  obv.  21  f.  genannten  Personen,  denen  ein  Befehl  gegeben  wer- 
den  soli,  sind,  wie  Harper  nach  der  Ueberschrift  anzunehmen  scheint, 
oder  ob  sie,  was  mir  wahrscheinlicher  diinkt,  im  Texte  selbst  nicht 
genannt  werden  und  die  eben  erwahnten  Leute  nur  zur  Hilfeleistung 
beanspruchen,  ist  schwer  zu  unterscheiden.    Ja-na  m  da-ri-sarru 

a-nam   2a-na  m  ar ad-n ea  a-na  m  ki-sir-assur  a-n[a]  .  . 

3sarru  be-li  te-e-mu  lis-ku[n]  .  .  .  4ni-il-lik  ide-su-nu  ina 
muh  dul-li  l[is-ku-nu]  5a-di  na-qid  lu  niqe  me§  sa  al  .  .  . 
6la  i-kas-sa-du  mimma  .  .  .  7sarru  be-li  u-da  ki-ma  ide- 
su-nu  .  .  8umumu  istenen  nise  u-ta  ...  rv.  x?  me  nim  ? 
u-ma  su-u  sa  ana  gur  .  .  2.  .  .  ba(?)  ni?  umu  mu  ha-an-ni-[u] 
3.  i  sa  ?  hi-u-ni?  .  .  .  4ki-ma  mi-i-nu  ni-it-t [a-pa-as ?] 
5pa-ni  sa  dul-li  ni-[da-gal  .  .  .]  6ni-sap-[ra  .  .  .  ] .    Die  Er- 

25  D.  h.  offcnbar  kleiner  als  die  rechte,  wahrscheinlich  ein  besonders  bedeutsames 
Omen.  Wenn  die  Eingeweideschau  auch  hauptsachlich  eine  Leberschau  war,  so  wurde 
trotzdem  auch  das  Aussehen  anderer  Eingeweideteile  beobachtet.  Beobachtung  der 
NierenbeschafFenheit  auch  [634],  8  f. 
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ganzung  obv.  4  nach  den  aoch  sichtbaren  Spuren  von  lis.  Zu  pan 
dagSlu,  "warten"  vgl.  [311]  obv.  7,  [698]  obv.  7,  [894]  rv.  2  und 
Behrens  36  2. 

Einer  der  interessantesten  Briefe  des  ganzen  Bandes  ist  [977]  K. 
350,  der  anbei  in  Transkription  mit  einem  Uebersel  zungsversuch  gege- 
ben  ist.  Der  Name  des  Absenders  ist  leider  nicht  erhalten;  nach 
dem  Inhalte  des  Briefes  zu  schliessen,  der  von  Beschworungen 
(kispu  bur-ru-da-mes  und  nam-bur-bi)  erzahlt,  die  zu 
verschiedenen  Monaten  vorgenommen  wurden,  kommt  hier  einer 
der  bekannten  Priester  wie  Adad-sum-usur,  Akkullanu,  Istar-sum- 
eres  vor  alien  in  Betracht.  Am  nachsten  steht  der  Brief  wegen  der 
Erwahnung  von  Asur-mukm-pale-ia,  einem  Sohne  Asarhaddons, 
dem  Briefe  [540],  wo  aber  ebenfalls  der  Absender  nicht  bekannt  ist. 
Die  Beschworungen  beziehen  sich  auf  die  Abwehr  von  "Krankheit, 
Seuche,  Pest  vom  Hause  eines  Menschen  und  vom  Palaste"  wurden 
also  anscheinend  fur  Asur-mukm-pale-ia  vorgenommen,  dessen 
Gesundheitszustand  kein  sehr  guter  war.  Bei  den  im  rv.  des  Briefes 
aufgezahlten  Weihgaben  ist  die  Bevorzugung  der  Siebenzahl  bemer- 
kenswert,  je  7  Korner  aus  Gold,  Silber,  etc.,  nur  bei  den  Halmen  ist  die 
der  Istar  heilige  Zahl  15  bevorzugt.    Obv.  *[a-na  s]arr[i  beli-ia] 

2ardu-ka  3ilnabii  un  umarduk  a-na  sarri  beli-ia  4a- 

dan-nis  a-dan-nis  lik-ru-bu  5sulmumu  a-dan-nis  a-dan- 
nis  6a-na  m  asur-mu-kin-pale-ia  7sulmumu  a-dan-nis 
a-dan-nis  8a-na  m  Asur-sar-a-ni  .  .  bi  9lib-bi  sa  sarri 
beli-i[a  1 0.   tab]    10[ina   muh]    ni-pi-si   sa   s[arru  beli] 

uis-pur-an-na-si  ni-?   12sib-tu   mu-ta-nu  ana 

ekal[li  .  .  .  .]  13ina  arah  kislimu  ni-ta-pa-as  ....  14mursu 
di-'-u  ana  bit  ameli  la  tehi-e  15u  kispu  bur-ru-da  me§ 
16ma-'-a-u-du-tu  ni-ta-pa-as  17ina  arah  sabatu  nis  qate 
KAN26-mes  18nam-bur-bi  limutti  kispi  rv.  :u  sa  di-'-u 
sib-tu  ni-ta-pa-as  2ni-pi-si  sa  ina  arah  Addari  iimu  I 
kan  ni-ib-tar-za  3sa  salam  marat  n  a-nim  salam  11  nam- 
tar  4salam  11  la-ta-rak  salam  mu-u-tu  5salam  pu-u-hi 
ameli  sa  titi  salam  pu-u-hi  ameli  6sa  tit  palge  !?  kiri 
salam   pu-u-hi   ameli    7sa  ....  VII  an   qu    mes  marat 


26  Vgl.  [23],  obv.  5,  rv.  10,  IV.  R.  53,  29c,  43d  und  dazu  Behrens  94.  Auf  eine  Zahl, 
wie  Behrens  wegen  [23]  vermutet,  kann  sich  kan  nicht  beziehen. 
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i-lu   8VII  se  XV  sul-pu  kaspi   9sa  sul? . .  su  ina 

pan  11  gu-la  11  be-lit  seri  10VII  se  kaspi  VII  (?)  se  hurasi 

nVII  se  eri  VII  se   anaki  VII  se    ki-e  ali  a-na 

AD. SAL  nari  12  bi-nu  VII  hattu  *?  gisimmari  13[VII 

karpat  la]-ha-an  kar[ani  (!)]  VII  karPat  la-ha-an  BI  me's 
14VII  karpat  la](»-ha-an  sizbi  VII  karPat  la-ha-an  dispi(!) 
15.  .  .  .  bu  ni-ta-pa-as  16.  .  .  .  [ni]-pi-si  u-di-ni  17 ...  .  a-ki  dul- 

l[i  ...]  18...  a-na  e-pa-se  ...  19.  .  .  am§i  ba[ru?  ]  20  

[ni]-pi-si  "[an  den  K]6ni[g,  meinen  Herrn,]  dein  Diener  

Nabii  und  Marduk  mogen  den  Konig,  meinen  Herrn,  gar  sehr,  gar 
sehr  segnen.  Ausserordentlich  gut  steht  es  mit  Asur-mukm-pale-ia 
ausserordentlich  gut  steht  es  mit  Asur-sar-a-ni  .  .  bi27  das  Herz  des 
Konigs,  mei[nes]  Herrn,  [sei  frohlich].28    In  Betreff  der  Zeremonien, 

deretwegen  der  K[6nig,  mein  Herr]  uns  geschrieben  "Seuche, 

Sterben  dem  Palaste29  .  .  .  .  "  haben  wir  im  Monat  Kislev  verrichtet. 
.  .  .  .  uKrankheit,  Pest  dem  Hause  eines  Menschen  nicht  zu 
nahen"30  und  zahlreiche  " Zauberlosungen "  haben  wir  verrichtet. 
Im  Monate  Sabat  haben  wir  Handerhebungen,  losende  Beschwor- 
ungen  gegen  das  Bose  der  Zauberei  und  gegen  Pest,  Seuche  verrichtet, 
die  Zeremonien,  die  am  1.  Addar  stattfinden,  haben  wir  bestimmt. 
Ein  Bild  der  Tochter  Ami's,  ein  Bild  Namtars,  ein  Bild  Lataraks, 
ein  Bild  des  Todes,31  ein  Menschenabbild  aus  Erde,  ein  Menschenab- 
bild  aus  Gartenkanalerde,  ein  Menschenabbild  aus  ....  VII  AN- 
QU  der  Gottestochter(  ?)  VII  Korner32  ....  XV  Halme33  aus 
Silber,  deren  ....  vor  Gula,  vor  der  Herrin  des  Gefildes,"  VII 

27  Das  b  i  am  Schlusse  der  Zeile  mochte  ich  noch  als  zum  Namen  gehorig  betrachten, 
den  ich  Asur-sar-a-ni-ti-bi  =  Asur-sar-a-ni-uballitsu  lese,  im  Hinblick  auf 
den  [113]  rv.  10  ebenfalls  nach  Asur-mukin-pale-ia  genannten  Sohn  Asarhaddon 
namens  Sar-same-u-irsitim-uballitsu  ;  vielleicht  handelt  es  sich  urn  dieselbe 
Personlichkeit. 

28  Erganzung  nach  [450],  2f.  sulmu  a-na  m  asur-mu-kin-palu-u-alib- 
bi  sa  §arri  beli-ia  lu  ta-ab-su.  Etwa  Z.  8  f.  lib-bi  lib-bi  sa  sarri  beli- 
i  a  .  .  .  herzustellen  zu  wollen,  halte  ich  fur  ganzlich  ausgeschlossen,  da  dann  abgesehen 
von  der  nicht  sehr  wahrscheinlichen  Schreibweise  von  liblibbu  am  Ende  v.  Z.  9  keine 
Erganzungsmoglichkeit  ware. 

29  Erganze:  nute-e  =  la  tehi-e? 

so  Bezeichnung  der  Beschworungsserie. 

si  D.  h.  Nergals?    Zu  Latarak  Zimmern,  Ritualtf.  N-50,  Kol.  II,  F;  N-54,  2  F. 

32Se'u  wird  hier  ganz  konkret  als  einzelnes  "Korn"  zu  fassen  sein,  wie  bei  der 
Gewichtsbezeichnung,  wo  so'u  ein  " Getreidekorn "  ist,  z.  B.  1  siqlu=  180  se'u 
"  Getreidekorner";  dazu  Weissbach  ZDMG  LXI,  379. 

33  g  u  1  p  u  =  Halm  nach  freundlicher  Mitteilung  Landsbergers. 
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Korner  aus  Silber,  Korner  aus  Gold,  VII  Korner  aus  Erz, 
VII  Korner  aus  Blei,  VII  ....  der  Stadt  zum  ....  des  Flusses, 
[VII  Stabe]  aus  Tamariskenholz34  (?)  VII  Stabe  aus  Palmenholz, 
VII  [La]hangefasse  mit  We[in],  VII  Lahangefasse  mit  Bier,  VII 
Lahangefasse  mit  Milch,  VII  Lahangefasse  mit  Honig(!)  .  .  .  . 
haben  wir  gemacht  ....  die  Zeremonien  noch  nicht  ....  sowie 
das  Opfer  ....  zum  Ausfiihren  ....  der  Se[her?]  ....  die 

Zeremonien  " 

Die  Erwahnung  von  Adad-sum-usur  und  Arad-Ea  in  [1004]  K. 
1963  durfte  darauf  hindeuten,  dass  auch  in  diesem  Texte  vom  Kult 
die  Rede  war.  Anscheinend  fanden  Zeremonien  in  verschiedenen 
Stadten  statt  und  die  Priester  reisten  zu  diesem  Zwecke  von  einer  Stadt 
zur  andern.35  Die  Nennung  der  Konigssohne  in  obv.  7  konnte  vielleicht 
an  einen  ahnlichen  Fall  wie  in  [113]  rv.  erinnern,  wo  Opfer  der  Sonne 
Asarhaddons  (mare  sarri)  dargebracht  werden.  Die  Umschrift 
des  Fragmentes  lautet:     Lla  2ma-a  pi    3umu 

XII  kam  4id-da-at  5a-na  al  kal-ha  ....  6umu 

XIII  kam  a-na  al  ...  7istu  mare  sarri  it  .  .  .  8umu  XV 
kam  a_na  ai  ni-nu-[a]  9m  u  adad-sum-usur  e-tap?  ..  rv. 
xistu  m  asur-nasirir  amei  rab  .  .  2m  sa-si-i  m  arad-n  e- 

[a]  3ma-a  a-du  la-ti  .  .  .  4lu-si-ib  a-bu-tu   5.  su- 

nu  it  ...  6.  .  sa  am§1  ma-a  ina  bit(?)  ....  ha- 

ka-me  istu   Von  der  Aufstellung  von  Konigsbildern  im 

Tempel  wussten  wir,  abgesehen  von  anderen  Texten,  schon  aus 
friiheren  Brief  en  der  Sammlung  wie  [257]  u.  [36]  (dazu  Behrens  50), 
ebenso  werden  im  verstummelten  Briefe  [1014]  K.  4678  Bilder  Sar- 
gons,  "soviel  ihrer  im  Tempel"  erwahnt.  rv.  12  f.  sa-lam-a-ni 
sa  m  Sar-ukin  sar  mat  assur  ki  am-mar  sa  ina  lib-bi 
e-kur  .  .  .  .36 

Eine  Klage  liber  die  Unterbrechung  des  Kultes  und  eine  Bitte 
um  Unterstutzung  enthalt  [1034]  K.  8530  rv. :    ^-du-u  a-na 

u  Ich  mochte  hier  zogernd  VII  pa  bi-nu  erganzen,  7  Stabe  aus  Tamariskenholz, 
man  wurde  zwar  in  einem  assyrischen  Texte  eher  i§  bi-ni  erwarten. 

Vgl.  dazu  Behrens  24 4 . 

36  Zitiert  von  Bezold,  Cat.  655.  Sollte  [1098]  81-2-4,  127  etwas  mit  Aufstellung  von 
Konigsbildern  zu  tun  haben  ?    obv.  9  ff.  ina  muh  sa  sarru  be-li  10is-pu-ra- 

an-ni-ni  ...  sarrani  mes-ni  imna  u  sumela  ...  it-ti-ti-su  nu 

15  .  .  .  su-u-ni  rv  a!-si-bu-u[t]alarba-ila-nasarri  beli-ialikrubu. 
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sarri  be-li-ia  2al-tap-ru-ma  dul-lu  ina  bit  3ilani  me§- 
ka  la  is-sak-kan  4it-ti  11  marduk  n  sar-pa-ni-tum  5at- 
te-ni-i-la  it-ti  sarri  be-li-ia  6at-t  e-ni-i-la  sarru  la 
u-mas-sar-an-ni  7ina  tuk-ka-a-nu  la  a-hal-liq  8ki-i  sa 
sarri  be-li-a  ih-tar-za-am-ma  9ul-tu  muh  I  siqlu-ma 
a-di  II  siqil  hurasi  10ina  pa-ni-ia  id-dan  .  .  .  ina  puhur 
sa  matate  nsarru  li-du-ka-an-ni  ia  .  .  "Jetzt  habe  ich 
zum  Konige,  meinem  Herrn,  geschickt,  Kult  (oder  Arbeit)  findet  im 
Hause  deiner  Gotter  nicht  statt.  Bei  Marduk  und  Sarpanit  suche 
ich  Zuflucht  ( ?)  beim  Konig,  meinem  Herrn,  suche  ich  Zuflucht  ( ?) 
der  Konig  wird  mich  nicht  verlassen  und  in  Not  ( ?)  werde  ich  nicht 
zu  Grunde  gehen.  Wie  der  Konig,  mein  Herr,  es  bestimmt,  wird  er 
mir  ein  bis  zwei  Schekel  Silber  geben  ....  vor  alien  Lander  moge 
der  Konig  mich  toten  (?)...."  [1092]  81-2-4,  56  meldet  die  Fer- 
tigstellung  einer  Kapelle  der  Ninlil  und  zahlt  die  zur  Einweihung  ( ?) 
giinstigen  Monate  auf.  Der  Konig  scheint  ersucht  zu  werden,  den 
Zeitpunkt  genauer  zu  bestimmen.  obv.37  13  ff. :  parakku  sa  n 
nin-lil-ra \  ga-am-mur  14arahaiiar  arahsivan  arhani 
15da-bu-u-ti  16ina  lib-bi  ab-se-gi-da  17 k i - i  an-ni-i  sa- 
at-tir  18.  .  .  an  bit  ina  biti  ma-gir  19sum-ma  sarru  be-li 

i-qa-bi  20  arah  sivan  21 .  .  .  num  lu  ta-ab-qu(?)  22.  . 

ki  sa?  la  me  rv.  [1_7zerst6rt]  8.  .  .  an-nu-rig  arah  aiiar  arah 
sivan  arhani  10  da-bu-u-ti  su-nu  11  sarru  be-li  te-e-mu  J is- 
kun  12li-li-sa-a-ni(?)  ?  (  =  li ?)-ik-ri-mu  13istenen  su-ii  li(?)- 
li-su  ?  istu  14ekurrate  i-rib-bi-a.  "Die  Kapelle  der  Ninlil 
ist  fertig  gestellt.  Aiar  und  Sivan  sind  gute  Monate.  In  Betreff 
des  Giinstigen  (?)  (oder  der  giinstigen  Tage?)  ist  folgendermassen 
geschrieben  (?)...  im  Hause  giinstig,  wenn  der  Konig,  mein 
Herr,  spricht  der  Sivan  .  .  .  .  rv.  jetzt  der  Aiiar  und  Sivan,  das 

sind  gute  Monate,  der  Konig  moge  Befehl  geben  "  Leider 

bietet  der  Text  mancherlei  Schwierigkeiten,  die  letzten  Zeilen  des 
Rv.  vermag  ich  nicht  zu  erklaren.  Das  ra  in  sa  11  nin-lil-ra 
ist  sehr  auffallend.  ab-se-gi-da  findet  sich  K.  106  rv.  (Boissier 
DA  101  f.,  vgl.  Meissner  S  A  I  2510)  die  von  Boissier,  Divin.  II,  17 
angenommene  Bedeutung  mitgaru  scheint  mir  wenigstens  allein 
auf  Grund  von  K.  106  nicht  so  ohneweiters  festzustehen,  wenn 

J?  Obv.  1-4  auch  Bezold,  Cat.  1756. 
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audi  das  [deogramm  sicher  etwas  Giinstiges  bezeichnet.88  Das 
lilissu,  dazu  Jensen  K  B  VI  443,  Frank  Studien  I,  234  wird  auch 
[612]  obv.  5,  ferner  [625]  u.  [669]  erwahnt.  Man  vergleiche  noch 
Virolleaud,  Adad  XI,  16:  llAdad  rigim-su  kima  li-li-si  iddi. 
Die  Stelle  spricht  fiir  li I isu  =  Trommel.39  Zu  Form  i-rib(lab)-bi-a 
vgl.  K.  164,  3  f.  15  (B  A  II  635)  III  su  istu  irsu  ta-rib-bi-a. 

Mit  dem  Istarkult  steht  vielleicht  [1094]  81-2-4,  64  im  Zusam- 
menhange,  ein  toxtlich  recht  schwieriger  Brief,  von  dem  ich  keine 
Uebersetzung  zu  geben  wage.  Der  Name  des  Absenders  ist  mit 
Harper  Arad-Nabu  zu  lesen,  gegen  Bezolds  Arad-bel  (Cat. 
1757),  wie  ich  mich  durch  Kollation  uberzeugen  konnte.  Doch 
scheint  dieser  Arad-Nabu  (arad  11  AG  geschrieben)  keineswegs 
mit  dem  als  Schreiber  zahlreicher  Briefe  bekanntem  Manne  gleichen 
Namens  (aber  arad  11  PA  geschrieben)  identisch  zu  sein,  da  der 
Letztere,  sich  durchwegs  immer  viel  ausfuhrlicherer  Eingangsformeln 
bedient.  Ob  der  [498]  rv.  7  genannte  Arad-Nabu  mit  unserem 
Schreiber  etwas  zu  tun  hat,  ist  nicht  auszumachen.  Umschrift 
obv.  6  ff.:  umu  XXVIII  kam  bit(d)  nu-pa-sa-ak  7is  me 
(  =  ise)  li-ia-a-ni  8u-qar-ra-ab  9umu  XIX  kam  mar-du-tu 
ni-par-ri-ik  10qi-ku-ut-tu  sa  11  istar  ngab-bu  nu-se-ra- 
da  12il  istar  .  .  muh  nesi  13.  .  .  [k]a-ra  .  .  .  sarru  .  .  rv. 
[umu]  .  kam  .  ma  (?)  an  (?)  it-ta-ma-ar  3 me  (A  (?)-mes) 
sa  rim-ki  4nu-ma-al-la  Z.  6.  Fiir  pasaqu  (resp.  pussuqu) 
hat  Behrens  3  auf  Grund  von  [635]  rv.  die  Bedeutung  "wandern" 
aufgestellt,  ich  habe  Beamtentum  30  ^egen  [503]  rv.  10  (naru 
pasuqu)  als  Grundbedeutung  "durchschneiden"  angenommen.  Die 
Zeile  konnte  also  zu  Not  heissen  uwir  schneiden  das  Haus  aus" 
womit  vielleicht  das  Ausheben  des  Erdreichs  gemeint  ware.  Oder 
sollte  vielmehr  bid  als  Conjunction  zu  lesen  sein,  in  diesem  Falle 

38  K.  106  rv.  zahlt  in  drei  Spalten,  die  in  Addar,  Sabat  und  Nisan  giinstigen  Tage 
auf.  Da  die  Spalten  in  der  schematischen  Anordnung  ganz  gleich  sind,  sei  hier  nur  die 
linke,  den  Addar  betreffende  aufgefiihrt.  Beim  3,  4,  13,  15,  20,  22,  .24,  28ten.  Monatstag 
wird  ab-se-gi-da  hinzugefiigt,  beim  1.  sAg-hul-la,  beim  5.  a-sag-gaan- 
dib-ba,  beim  30.  ka-lis  ma-gir,  hierauf  folgt  die  Summierung  naphar  XI 
umate  tabati  sa  arah  addar  za-ku-a-te  mit-gur-a-te  sa  il-lu  umu 
hegalli  ina  lib-bi  la-as-su-u-ni .  Also  ab-se-gid-da  =  mitgaru  keines- 
wegs erwiesen. 

39  Wenn  vorher  Adads  Stimme  mit  der  verschiedener  Tiere  verglichen  wird,  so 
konnte,  falls,  lilisu  hier  ein  Tiername,  der  Name  des  Tieres  vom  Instrumente 
hergenommen  sein. 
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wurde  man  dann  am  Verbum  eher  ein  ni  erwarten  zur  Andeutung 
des  abhangigen  Satzes.  Z.  8  li-ia  (?)  -ni  ist  vielleicht  pi.  von 
li'u  "Tafel."40  mardutu.  u  statt  i  findet  sich  das  eine  oder 
andere  Mai  in  den  Brief  en 41  also  mardutu  =  mar  ditu  (?)42 
demnach  Z.  9  ff. :  "den  Weg(?)  sperren  wir  ab,  die  qikuttu  der 
Istar  insgesammt  bringen  wir  herab.  Istar  ....  auf  dem  Lowen. 
.  .  .  .  "  Zum  Lowen  als  Istarsymbol  vgl.  Frank  Bilder,  etc.,  19. 
Rv.  2  f .  ".  .  .  .  wird  gesehen,  mit  Wasser  der  Aussprengung43  fiillen 
wir  an." 

Als  eine  Art  Festkalender,  genauer  als  ein  Verzeichnis  von  Zere- 
monien,  die  gegen  Monatsende  in  verschiedenen  Stadten  stattfanden, 
mochte  ich  [1097],  81-2-4,  122  bezeichnen.  Leider  erwahnt  der 
Bericht  nicht,  welcher  Monat  gemeint  ist.  obv.  2  ff. :  ra-a-qu  .  .  .  . 
8la-as-su  ina  lib  .  .  .  4umu  XXVI  kam  ilu  .  .  .  .  5umu  XXVII 
kam  il[u]  .  .  .  6umu  XXVII  kam  ilu  ...  .  7umu  XXVI  kam  sa 
se-ra-a-t[i]  .  .  .  8u-se-ru-bu  tak-[lim-tu]  9u-kal-lu-mu  iimu 
X  ...  10 k i - i  an-nim-[ma]  .  .  .  nan-ni-u  sa  al  assur  (al  lib- 
bi-a[l])  .  .  .  rv.  ^mu  XXVI  kamkil-lum  umu  XXVII  kampa- 
sa-r[u]  2umu  XXVI  kam  ilu  dumu-zi  ki-i  an-nim-ma  3ina 
alninua  ki  tak-lim-tu  u-kal-lu-mu  4umu  XXVII  kam  umu 

XXVI  kam  ki-i  an-nim-ma  5ina  al  kal-ha  tak-lim-tu  6umu 

XXVII  kam  umu  XXVIII  kam  umu  XX  .  .  .  7ina  al  [arba]-il 

tak-lim-tu  .  .  .  8.  .  ni-ik  .  .  3  ff. :  "nicht,  in  betreff  am  26ten 

der  Gott  .  .  .  .  5  am  27ten  der  Gott  ....  am  28ten  der  Gott  ....  am 
26ten  des  Morgens44  ....  fiihren  sie  herein,  stellen  sie  zur  Schau  ( ?) 

am  X  desgleichen  ....  das  ist  das  auf  die  Stadt  Assu[r] 

Bezugliche  .  .  .  .  rv.  am  26ten  Wehklagen,  am  27ten  Besanf[tigen] 
am  26?ten  Tammuz  desgleichen,  in  Ninive  stellen  sie  zur  Schau. 
Am  27ten,  26  ? ten  desgleichen5  in  Kalha  Schaustellung,  am  27ten,  am 
28ten,  am  ....  in  [Arb]ela  Schaustellung  taklimtu  findet 

sich  noch  [35]  obv.  7,  auch  in  plural  als  tak-lim-a-ti .  obv.  11, 
rv.  1,  rv.  3  ff.  beruhren  sich  etwas  mit  unserem  Texte:  sarru 
be-li  ki-i  an-ni-i  5iq-di-bi  ma-a  istu  lib  umu  XXVII 

40  Vgl.  li-a-ni,  vgl.  K.  943  rv.  3  (Meissner-Rost,  Bit-hillani,  10-11)  Muss-Arnolt 
466  a. 

«  Vgl.  Ylvisaker  §7g.  "marditu  408,  rv.  7. 

"Vgl.  223,  9:  a-meS  §u-se-ir. 

«  Vgl.  5ertu  III  R  66  obv.  10a  (Delitzsch  HWB  6356). 
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a-di  umu  XXVI]  (??)"  tak-lim-tti  inaalarba-il  lu-kal- 
Li-mu,  taklimtu  kullumu  wurde  hier  als  "zur  Schau  stellen" 
gefasst.  taklimtu  wird  gewohnlich  mit  Weisung,  Befehl  ubersetzt 
und  ungefahr  eine  solche  Bedeutung  diirfte  das  Wort  in  V  R  20a,6, 
wo  os  mit  tor  turn  und  urtum  zusammensteht,  ja  haben. 
taklimtu  scheint  in  unserem  Texte  etwas  Konkreteres  zu  bedeuten 
und  deshalb  wurde  es  versuchsweise  mit  "Schaustellung"  iibersetzt, 
vielleicht  gilt  diese  Bedeutung  auch  fur  K.  164, 46  obv.  1  f.  (vgl.  18): 
ir-su  i-kar-ra-ru  tak-lim-tu  u-kal-lu-mu  scpa  i-ma-as- 
si-u  "das  Bett  stellen  sie  auf,  eine  Schaustellung  machen  sie  (d.  h. 
die  Gottheit  wird  gezeigt?),  die  Fusse  waschen  sie."  Ob  wegen  der 
Beziehung,  die  unser  Text  mit  [56]  zeigt,  auf  den  gleichen  Verfasser 
(Istar-sum-eres)  geschlossen  werden  darf,  ist  nicht  leicht  zu  ent- 
scheiden. 

Nicht  ganz  zu  den  Brief  en  kultischen  Inhalts  gehort  [1133], 
83-1-18,  128,  den  Bezold,  Cat.  1865  als  "  concerning  religious  sub- 
ject" bezeichnet.  Der  Absender,  der  anscheinend  krank  ist,  ersucht 
den  Konig  um  Absendung  eines  Arztes  und  eines  Masmasupriesters. 
Als  Schreiber  kommt  wahrscheinlich  Arad-Nabu  (arad  u  P  A) 
in  Betracht,  worauf  die  ausfuhrliche  Einleitungsformel  mit  der 
Phrase  obv.  7  f .  :  ma-sar  sul-me  b[a-la]-di  itti  (TA)  sarri 
beli-ia  [lip-qid] -du ,  die  sich  auch  [113]  und  [427]  findet, 
hinweist.  obv.  9  ist  naturlich  i[1sed]u(!)  du-un-ki  11  lam[assu 
du]-un-ki  zu  lesen.  obv.  11  ff.  enthalt  eine  Schilderung  des  elenden 
Zustandes  des  Schreibers:  n[ina  muh]  sa  sarru  be-li  is-pur- 
an-ni  12[ma-a  a]-ta-a  a-na  al  assur  la  tal-lik  13.  .  a-ra  la 
al-lak  mar-sa-ku  14.  .  al-lak  ina  sid-di  huli47  a-mu-at 
15i-gab-bi-a  ma-a  man-nu  at-ta  16 .  .  .  la  i-da-gal-an-ni 
17...an(?)  ka-lu-u  u-di.  "In  Betreff,  dass  der  Konig,  mein 
Herr,  geschrieben  hat:  "warum  bist  du  nach  der  Stadt  Assur  nicht 
gegangen"  ....  nicht  gehe  ich,  ich  bin  krank  ....  gehe  ich,  so 
werde  ich  am  Wegrande  sterben  ....  spricht  wer  bist  du  .  .  .  . 
sieht  nicht  ....  wusste  es."  Rv.  10  ff.  enthalt  dann  nach  einigen 
weiteren  Zeilen  die  Bitte  um  Hilfe:  u-ma  istu  qate  sarri  beli- 
ia  lu-u   la  e-li  nistenen  am§1  mas-mas  amgl  a-zu  12ina 

«  Lies  28ten  ?  Vgl.  Ylvisaker,  75.  «  BA  II,  635. 

47  Vgl.  die  bekannte  Stelle  [406],  rv.  16:  ina  si-id-di  kas  mit  der  Glosse  h  u  - 
u-li  . 
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pani-ia    lip-qid-ma   .  .  .   mes    13dul-li-[ia ?  ]  li-pu-su  (?) 

 "Jetzt  mdge  ich  ja  nicht  der  Obhut  (eigentlich  Hand)  des 

Konigs,  meines  Herrn,  verlustig  werden,  einen  Masmasu,  einen  Arzt 
moge  er  mir  zuteilen  ....  den  Kult  fur  mich(  ?)  mogen  sie 
verrichten." 

Kultische  Handlungen  (das  Auflegen  von  Kleidern  vor  der  Gott- 
heit)  werden  in  [1126],  83-1-18,  95  erwahnt.  obv.  1  ff.:  a-na 

 2mar-mare  me*  3li-in-tu-h[u]  ....  4ma-a  at- 

ta  la  te  5la  te-ip-pa-as  ki-i  ma-si  sarru  (sic?  statt  in) 

iq-bu-u-ni  li-ru-ub  la  tal-(?)  .  .  7ina  pa-ni-ia  lu  te-pu-us 
ina  muh  8sa  sarru  be-li  iq-bu-u-ni  ma-a  ku  (  ?) -zip  ( ?)  - 
pi(?)  .  .  9i-sak-ku-nu  u-la-a  ina  muh  nise-  .  .  10a-na 
me-i-ni  nise  iz-za-a-zu  nk[u] -zip-pi-ma  ina  tar-si  n samas 
lu  sak-nu  12ina  muh-hi  pi-sir-a-ti  lu  tak-ru-ur  13  .  .  .? 
qa-di  su  me-me-ni  14[i-b]  a-as-si  te-ip-pa-as  15.  .  li-iz- 
zi-zu  16 . .  .  su-nu  li-pu-su  17 .  .  .  [pi-sir?] -a- ti  am§1  mas-mas 
rv.  1 .  .  .  .  sumate  sa  sarru  be-li  8  .  .  .  .  tu-u-ra  ia-um-ma 
3.  .  .  .  li  u-la  su-mu  sa  sarri  4  .  .  .  mar  sarri  u  ahhe-su 
gab-bu  5.  .  .  mes  beli-ia-a-ni  gab-bu6  .  .  a-na-ku  a-qab- 
ba-as-si  ta-zak-kar  (Z.  7-12  ganzlich  verstiimmelt)  Kante: 
ud(?)  ni-sak-kan  sarru  be-li  ....  udem  ....  Kindeskinder 
....  moge  heben  .  .  .  .  du  nicht  ....  5machst  nicht,  wie  vielmal 
der  K6nig(  ?)  gesagt  hat,  moge  er  eintreten  .  .  .  .  ,  vor  mir  mogest(  ?  )48 
du  machen.  In  Betreff,  dass  der  Konig,  mein  Herr,  gesagt  hat :  Kleider 
sollen  sie  auflegen  oder  in  Betreff  der  Leute.  Warum  sollen  Leute 
dabei  stehen  ?  Die  Kleider  mogen  Samas  gegeniiber  gelegt  sein. 
In  Betreff  ??....  irgend  etwas  vorhanden,  sollst  du  machen  .... 
mogen  stehen  ....  ihre  ....  mogen  sie  machen  ....  der 
mas -mas."  Der  Brief  ist  leider  sehr  verstiimmelt  und  in  den 
Einzelheiten  unklar,  dass  es  sich  urn  kultische  Zeremonien  handelt, 
scheint  sicher.  Ueber  die  Person  des  Absenders  lassen  sich  nach 
den  erhaltenen  Resten  der  Einleitungsformel  einige  Vermutungen 
aufstellen.  Eine  ahnliche  Formel49  findet  sich  [178]  (Absender 
Nabu-nasir ir)  vgl.  rv.  Iff.:  sa  pi-qit-te  sa  belit  parsi 
sarru  be-li  mar-mare-su  ina  bur-ki-e-su  li-in-tu-hu;  ferner 

48  Doch  so  ?  nicht  moge  sie  machen  oder  f iirwahr  machest  du. 
«  Vgl.  hierzu  Behrens  82i. 
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[406]  (Absender  Nabu-ahh§-eriba)  rv.  L2ff.:  mfir-marg-su 
sarru  be-li  ina  bur-ki-su  li-in-tu-uh  und  [453]  (Absender 
Marduk-sakin-sum)  16  ff. :  mar-mar§-§u-un  sarru  ina 
si-qi-su  li-in-tu-uh.  Marduk-sakin-sum  konnte  Absender 
unseres  Briefes  sein,  vgl  obv.  12  ff.  mit  [453]  rv.  7  ff. :  u-ma 
a-ki-i  sa  sarru  be-li  i-qab-bu-ni  sum-ma  tal-la-ka 
a-na  al  kal-ha  a-na  m  a-hu-ni  10  lis-pa-ru-ni  li-in-tu- 
ha  nlu-bi-la  ba-si  pi-sir-a-ti  12  lu  tak-ru-ur  u  a-na-ku 
13an-nu-rig  dup-pa-a-ni  XXX,  XL  14damquti  am-mar 
ina  muh-hi  qur-bu-u-ni  u  15a-hi-u-ti  i-ba-as-si  i-si- 
nis  sa  im-ma-ti  me-ni  ....  ri-e-su  ....  [at-ta]-ta-ha. 
"Jetzt,  wie  der  Konig,  mein  Herr,  befiehlt:  wenn  du  gehst,  moge 
man  nach  Kalha  zu  Ahuni  senden,  er  moge  es  aufheben,  bringen, 

schnell  die  Jetzt  habe  ich  30,  40  gute  Tafeln,  soviel  deswegen 

herbeigebracht  und  andere,  die  (?)  auch  da  sind  (?)  "  Der 

Sinn,  der  in  beiden  Texten  sich  findenden  Phrase  pisirati  lu 
tak-rur  entgeht  mir  leider.  Ob  pisirati  mit  pisru  "Deutung," 
pisirtu  "Losung"  etwas  zu  tun  hat,  wozu  die  Erwahnung  der  alien- 
falls  zu  Deutungszwecken  herbeigebrachten  Tafeln  verleiten  konnte, 
ist  zweifelhaft,  falls  der  Stamm  kararu  "aufstellen"  vorliegt, 
kame  vielleicht  eher  eines  von  den  bei  Muss-Arnolt  unter  pisirtu 
1  u.  2  angefuhrten  Worte  in  Betracht.  pisirtu  1  scheint  ein 
Gegenstand  zum  Ausloschen  des  Feuers  zu  sein,  der  ja  allenfalls 
aufgestellt  werden  konnte,  pisirtu  2  (falls  die  Trennung  der 
Worte  berechtigt  ist)  ist  leider  noch  ganz  dunkel. 

Mehr  ins  astrologische  Gebiet  fallt  [1140],  83-1-18,  149,  das  eine 
Aufzahlung  der  zur  Kultverrichtung  giinstigen  Tage  enthalt.  obv. 
2ff. :  bi .  .  damiqiq  3.  .  ilani  me"nii-pa-lah-u-ni4.  .li-e  damiq 
iq  5umeme  tabiiti  sa  sarru  be-li-su  (?)  (lies  a?)  6iq-bu-u-ni 
7umu  Xkam  umu  XV  kam  umuXVI  kam  8umu  XVII  kam  9umu 
XX  kam  umu  XXII  kam  umu  XXIV  kam  rv.  'umu  XXVI  kam 
naphar  VIII  ume  2sa  arah  aiiar  sa  3a-na  e-pis  si-bu-ti  4pa- 
la-ah  ili  da-ba-a-ni  5umu  X  kam  ina  di-ni  ma-gir  6umu  XV 
kamte-bi  suk-lu-lu  7[umu]  XVI  kam  hu-ud  lib-bi  8[umu] 
XVIII  kam  za-a-tu  bu-su-ur  9.  .  .  .  mus  (siru)  li-du-uk  10.  .  . 

du-tuillakak  11  ab  (?)  ina  ^  e  (?^-pis  si-bu-ti. 

gut.  Gotterverehren  sie  ....  gut,  die  giinstigen  Tage,  betreffs  derer, 
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der  Konig,  mein  (sic  ?)  Herr,  gesprochen  hat  (so  sind  es)  der  10te, 
15te,  16te,  18te,  20te,  22te,  24te,  rv.  26te,  im  ganzen  8  Tage  des  Monats 
Aiiar,  welche  zur  Bittstellung  und  Gottesverehrung  giinstig  sind,  der 
10tr  ist  in  der  Entscheidung50  giinstig,  der  15te  .  .  .  .  vollkommen,  der 
16te  (bedeutet)  Herzensfreude,  der  18te  in  Zukunft  ....  eine  Schlange 
moge  er  toten  (??)....  wird  gehen  .  .  .  .  bei  der  Wunsch- 
stellung."  rv.  6  und  8  sind  mir  unklar.  te-bi  suk-lu-lu  konnte 
wortlich  heissen  "das  Nahen  (oder  TE-bi  sein  Nahen)  ist  voll- 
kommen/' za-a-tu  pu-su-ur,  "die  Zukunft  lose"  dem  Zusam- 
menhange  fiigen  sich  diese  Satze  aber  kaum  ein. 

Einen  interessanten  Einblick  in  das  Zeremoniell  fur  den  Konig 
beim  Einzuge  einer  Gottin  enthalt  [1164],  Bu.  89-4-26,  6: 51  xi-si- 
a-ri  ilu  sa  ad  ru  2il  istar  istu  al  me-il-ki-a  3ta-har-ru-bu 
pa-an  sarri  te-e-rab  4i-da-a-ti  sarru  e-rab  5u-la-a  sarru 
e-rab  6i-da-a-ti  11  istar  te-e-rab  7 k i - i  sa  ina  pa-an  sarri 
beli-ia  ma-hi-ru-ni  8sarru  be-li  lis-pur  ina  pit-ti  li-e- 
pu-su  rv.  1is-su-ri.il istar  ist u  am-ma-ka  2sarru  istu  an -na- 
ka  3a-ki-i  sarru  be-li  ina  lib  ena  sa  n  istar  4i-ma-qut  ina 
muh-hi  su-u  5a-na  sarri  beli-ia  a-sa-ap-ra.  "Morgen 
....  wird  Istar  aus  der  Stadt  Milkia  aufbrechen,52  vor  dem 
Konige  wird  sie  eintreten,  der  Konig  wird  zu  (ihrer)  Seite  ein- 
treten  oder  der  Konig  wird  eintreten,  zu  (seiner)  Seite  wird  Istar 
eintreten.  Wie  es  dem  Konige,  meinem  Herrn,  gefallt,  moge  der 
Konig  Befehl  senden,  sofort  moge  man  es  tun.  Augenblicklich 
(derzeit)  befindet  sich  Istar  dort  (eigentl.  von  dorther),  der  Konig 
hier  (eigentl.  von  hier).  Wie  der  Konig,  mein  Herr,  der  Istar  vor 
Augen  treten  soil  (eigentlich  in  die  Augen  fallen  soil),  dariiber  habe 
ich  dem  Konige,  meinem  Herrn,  geschrieben."  Die  Statue  der  Gottin 
begibt  sich  von  Milkia  zum  Hofe  des  Konigs,  der  Absender  erbittet 
sich  vom  Konige  nahere  Angaben  uber  ein  Detail  des  Zeremoniells, 
ob  namlich  der  Gottin  oder  dem  Konige,  offenbar  beim  Einzuge  in 
den  Tempel,  der  Vortritt  gelassen  werden  soil.  Nach  der  Stilisierung 
der  Anfrage  scheint  der  priesterliche  Schreiber  zu  erwarten,  dass  man 

60  Gemeint  ist  dinu  von  der  Entscheidung  bei  der  Opferschau  resp.  Leberschau, 
vgl.  die  Ezibformel  in  den  Anfragen  an  Samas:  e-zib  sa  din  umu  annikima 
tab  kima  hatu-u. 

61  Friiher  von  Bezold,  Cat.  1917  veroffentlicht. 

52  Die  Stelle  scheint  doch  (gegen  Ylvisaker  302)  zu  zeigen,  dass  einem  harabu 
die  Bedeutung  "aufbrechen"  und  nicht  "beeilen"  zukommt. 
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seiner  Gottin  den  Vbrtritt  lasse.  Schliesslich  mochte  ich  auch 
vermutungsweise  das  Fragment  [1039]  K.  1309  zu  don  Briefer)  kul- 
bischen  [nhalts  rechnen,  wie  insbesonders  die  3  letzten  ReverszeileD  zu 
zeigen  scheinen.  Die  Umschrift  lautet  Off.:  ina  muh-hi  s[a  sarru 
beli(?)]  7is-pur-an-[ni  ma-a]  8a-ta-mar  [§ulmumu]  9a-dan- 
nis  sa  .  .  l0i  e-e-mu  .  .  "rau-uk  lu  .  .  12  in  a  nari  ur  .  .  .  l3si 

.  .  .  rv.  xan  2sa  mu[h].  .  .  .  3u-sa-as-[bit]  4a-na 

si-a-[ri]  5ina  nu-bat-[te]  6ip-pa-[as].  Der  Vergleich  von  ina 
nari  ur  .  .  .  (obv.  12)  mit  [553]  K.  659  rv.  7  nar  u-rat  (Bezold 
Catalogue,  1288,  vgl.  auch  Streck  AJSL  XXII,  218)  ist  unzulassig, 
da  u-rad  als  Verbalform  aufzufassen  ist.53 

Zu  den  kultischen  Briefen  kann  man  auch  im  gewissen  Sinne  die 
astrologischen  Briefe  rechnen,  die,  soweit  sie  nicht  rein  astronomischen 
Inlialtes  sind,  teilweise  im  Harper'schen  Briefcorpus  Aufnahme 
gefunden  haben.  Eine  zusammenfassende  Behandlung  dieser  Texte 
steht,  abgesehen  von  den  Bemerkungen  in  Jastrows  Religion  II,  noch 
aus.  Von  den  inzwischen  neu  hinzugekommenen  Texten  bean- 
sprucht  am  meisten  Interesse  [1080]  Rm.  556,  2  ff. :  2ir-tu-[ab]  .  .  .  . 
3ki-i  an-ni-i  4pi-se-ir-su  5enuma  ir-si-tu  ina  arah  sivan 
6i-ru-ub  7su-bat  na-me-e  8na-du-u-ti  9ina  a-mat  11  en-lil, 
rv.  ^s-sa-bu  (Trennungsstrich)  2sa  atale  bi-id  3lum-mu  i-ba 
-as-su-ni   4lu-ba-'i-i-u  5li-is-sa-h u-u-ni   6me-me-ni   1  i  1  — 

[lik]  7ina  al  ni-nu-[a]  .  .  .  9ina  lib  sa  i-sad  Der  Bericht 

meldet  ein  im  Monat  Sivan  stattgehabtes  Erdbeben  und  giebt  gleich- 
zeitig  die  Deutung:  "[die  Erde]  hat  gebebt.  Folgendermassen  ist 
die  betreffende  Deutung:  Bebt  die  Erde  im  Sivan,  so  wird  man 
verfallene  Gefildestatten  auf  Befehl  EnhTs  besiedeln."  Die  Stelle 
obv.  5,  rv.  1,  ist  Zitat  aus  dem  astrologischen  Omenwerk,  das  die 
auf  Erdbeben  bezuglichen  Omina  enthielt.  Die  Quelle  unseres  Zitats 
ist  Virolleaud,  Adad,  XX,  38,  eine  verstummelte  Stelle,  die  durch 
unseren  Brief  erganzt  wird.  Es  wird  dort  gegen  V.'s  ba-bat 
etc.  (vgl.  Bezold  bei  Boll  und  Bezold,  Reflexe  etc.,  45:  mutanu 
na-me-e  imqatu  pl  .  .  .  )  vielmehr  wie  in  unserem  Brief  su 
(!)-bat  na-me-e  nadutipI.  .  .  .  zu  lesen  sein. 

Berichte  liber  Himmelsbeobachtungen  enthalten  [1069]  und  [1113], 
[1132],  [1137].    Der  erstere  ist  eine  der  haufigen  Meldungen  tiber 

63  Behrens  100,  Ylvisaker  47. 
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die  Beobachtung  einer  Mondesverfinsterung  und  eines  Mondhofes. 
obv.  2  ff:  2ni-mu-ur  [ina  muh]  3sa  tarbasi  sa  n  si[n]  a  4-na 
sarri  beli-ia  5a-sap-pa-ra  6ina  muh  ma-sar-ti  7sa  atale 
11  sin  8sa  sarru  be-li  9is-pur-an-ni  10.  .  .  ma-sar-tu-su 
n.  .  .  en  su  12.  .  .  u  sa-mas  ra-b[i]-e  13.  .  .  tu-su  14.  .  .  .  ru  sud. 
" wir  haben  gesehen.  In  Betreff  des  Mondhofes  habe  ich  dem  Konig, 
meinem  Herrn,  berichtet  ....  seine  Beobachtung  ....  ?  ?  des 

grossen  Samas  "    Der  Rv.  ist  zu  verstiimmelt  und  ein  Zusam- 

menhang  nicht  recht  herzustellen.  [1113]  enthalt  die  Beantwortung 
einer  Frage  des  Konigs  betreffs  des  Nibeanusternes;  obv.  1  ff. : 
1  kakkab-ni-be-a-nu  2it-tan-mar  mi-na-a  3la  tas-pu-ra 
4kakkab  ni-be-a-nu  ina  arah  ab  5a-mir  en-na  it-ti  6kakkab 
zi-ba-an-na  CXX-f-XXX  ammatu  tu  .  .  8iq-te-ru-ub  rv. 
as-sa  id-di-hu-su  2bab  (?)tum  (radiert)  -su  a-na  3sarri 
be-li-ia  a-sap-pa-ra  5sa  en-na  in-nam-ru  6kakkab  lu. 
bat.gud.ud  7ina  lib-bi  kakkab  A  <S*  *-fA?  54  8  su-u  sa 
nni-be-a-nu....  "'Der  Nibeanu  ist  sichtbar  geworden,  was  hast 
du  nicht  geschrieben  ? J  der  Nibeanu  ist  im  Monat  Ab  sichtbar. 
Jetzt  ist  er  mit  dem  Zibanna  150  Ellen  ....  herangekommen. 
Wenn  ( ?)  er  sich  ihm  genahert,  werde  ich  seine  ....  (man  erwartet 
etwas  wie  Deutung  pisru?)  dem  Konige,  meinem  Herrn,  schreiben. 
Jetzt  sind  sie  gesehen  worden,  Merkur  steht  im  Stern  ....  der  Nibe- 
anu "  [1137]  ist  eine  der  zahlreichen  Meldungen,  dass  Sonne  und 

Mond  am  14.  des  Monats  in  Opposition  (a his  etamru)  waren. 
Auch  [1132]  behandelt  in  obv.  so  viel  sich  aus  dem  verstummelten 
Text  ersehen  lasst,  Sternpositionen  uzw.  der  Venus  kakkab  dil- 
bat  nam-rat  (obv.  5)  udil-bat  ina  lib  kakkab  .  .  (obv.  10).  In 
[1134],  ebenfalls  einem  astrologischen  Texte  mit  ausfuhrlichen 
Deutungen,  ist  die  Stelle  obv.  17  f.  beachtenswert.  ittu-su  la-ap- 
ta-at  a-dan-nis.  "Sein  Zeichen  ist  ausserst  ungiinstig;"  la-ap- 
ta-at  ist  die  phonetische  Schreibung  des  sich  haufig  am  Schluss  der 
Leberschauberichte  findenden  TAK-at.55  Unserer  Gruppe  von 
Texten  durfte  auch  [1118]  (nur  eine  Halfte  erhalten)  hinzuzuzahlen 
sein,  wie  das  pi-sir-su  im  rv.  4  erkennen  lasst,  es  konnte  sich  um 
Erdbebenomen  handeln,  falls  das  ri-i-bi  in  obv.  6,  12  wirklich  ribu 

54  Harper  vergleicht  hierzu  1134  rv.  2,  6  kakkab       ^£2g.*-fA  ff<  ■ 

55  S.  A.  Smith,  Asurbanipal  III,  die  letzten  Tafeln. 
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" :Erdbeben "  ist  und  nichts  davor  fehlt.  [11  />< > |  ist  eines  der  zahl- 
reichen  Tafelchen  iiber  die  Beobachtung  des  Neulichtes  am  29. 
Monatstag. — Von  der  Aufbewahrung  von  Mondesfinsternistafeln 
spricht  [1096],  obv.  7-15:  7ina  muh  u-il-ti  8sa  atale  11  sin  9sa 
sarru  be-li  10is-pur-an-ni  Hina  pan  abi-su  sa  sarri  12 b e  1  i - 
ia  u-il-a-ti  13sa  amel  a-ba-tu  ili  11  en-lil  14  gab-bu  i-mah- 
hu-ru  15  u-se-ir-ru-bu.  "In  Betreff  der  Mondesfinsternistafeln, 
deretwegen  der  Konig,  mein  Herr,  geschrieben,  vor  dem  Vater  des 
Konigs,  meines  Herrn,  nehmen  sie  die  Tafeln  der  Gottesschreiber 
(Text  in  Ordnung  ?)  Enlils  insgesammt  in  Empfang  und  bringen  sie 
herein."56 

Eine  ganze  Anzahl  von  Briefen,  die  sich  nicht  unter  denen  his- 
torischen  oder  kultischen  Inhalts  einordnen  lassen,  sind  nicht  ohne 
Bedeutung  fur  die  Kulturgeschichte  und  haben  dementsprechend 
auch  im  grosseren  oder  geringeren  Masse  Beachtung  gefunden. 
Stellen  sie  doch  als  Berichte  an  den  Hof  Verwaltungsdokumente  dar, 
die  immerhin  einen  gewissen  Einblick  in  das  verwickelte  Getriebe 
der  assyrischen  Verwaltung  gewahren.  Wie  sich  aus  der  Menge 
dieser  Brief e  ergiebt,  musste  jedenfalls  zur  Sichtung  und  Erledigung 
dieser  zahlreichen  Korrespondenz  ein  wohlausgebildetes  Schreiber- 
korps  am  koniglichen  Hofe  tatig  sein,  das  die  verschiedenen  Briefe 
"aktenmassig"  erledigt  zu  haben  scheint.  Denn  wir  finden  unter 
den  Briefen  auch  einige  Duplikate  und'zwar  nicht  nur  von  solchen, 
die  vom  Konige  weggesandt  werden  sollten,  die  man  also  in  Abschrift 
besitzen  wollte,  sondern  auch  von  eingelangten  Berichten,  die  offen- 
bar  eine  besondere  Wichtigkeit  besassen.  So  ist  [283]  K.  597  Dupli- 
kat  zu  [793]  83-1-18,  79  und  [297]  K.  1271  zu  [292]  K.  938  f  [1108], 
82-5-22,  166  ist  Duplikat  zu  dem  friiher  veroffentlichten  Texte  [543] 
K.  176,  von  dem  iibrigens  noch  eine  dritte  teilweise  Abschrift  [273], 
K.  578  vorliegt,  wie  Johns58  schon  seinerzeit  erkannt  hatte.  [1108] 
und  [543]  waren  vollstandige  Duplikate,  die  sich  jetzt  gegenseitig 

56  Schwierigkeit  bereiten  die  Praesensformen  imahhuru  usirrubu,  aus 
denen  hervorgehen  wurde,  dass  der  Vater  des  Konigs  noch  am  Leben  ware.  Oder  sollte 
am  Ende  doch  die  Praesensform  im  Sinne  von  pflegen  gebraucht  werden  konnen  (Behrens 
44 3  zu  [349],  13  ff.)  so  dass  man  zu  ubersetzen  hatte,  "man  pflegte  sie  in  Empfang  zu  neh- 
men und  hereinzubringen  ?  "  Auch  Z.  13  ist  keineswegs  sicher,  vielleicht  hat  der  Schreiber 
das  Gottesdeterminativ  versehentlich  zweimal  gesetzt. 

57  Dagegen  bezieht  sich  Bezold's  Bemerkung  zu  K.  1257,  [990]  Cat.  753  "the  text 
corresponds  to  that  of  K.  582,"  [167]  nur  auf  die  Einleitungsformel. 

58  Assyrian  Laws,  Contracts,  and  Letters  364. 
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erganzen  und  nur  in  graphischen  Varianten  abweichen,  [273]  stimmt  in 
Z.  4  bis  Schluss  mit  [1108]  rv.  8  bis  Schluss  im  wesentlichen  iiberein, 
weicht  aber  in  einigen  Worten  ab.  So  hat  [273]  rv.  3  ff.:  amgi  rab- 
KA.SAR  II  M  sise  ina  qate-su-nu  us-si-bi-iak-ka  li-iz- 
zi-zu  is-si-ku-nu  dul-lu  li-pu-su,  wahrend  [1108]  rv.  16 IT.  (  = 
[543],  15  ff.)  die  Zahlenangabe  vermissen  lassen:  am§1  rab-ki-sir  (!) 
sise  ina  qate-su-nu  na-as-su-u-ni  is-si-ku-nu  li-iz-zi-zu 
is-si-ku-nu  dul-lu  li-pu-su.  ( [1108],  rv.  19  ist  nach  [543],  rv.  18 
zu  erganzen,  [1108]  hatte  vielleicht  noch  eine  Zeile  mehr).  Bemerkens- 
wert  ist  das  Schwanken  in  der  Wiedergabe  des  Eigennamen  Ar- 
b  a  -  a  [1108],  rv.  15,  woftir  [543],  rv.  14  a  r  -  b  a  -  a  -  a,  [273],  rv.  2 
hingegen  ar-ba-ia  bietet.  Ein  weiterer  Vergleich  der  Duplikate 
ermoglicht  einige  kleine  Korrekturen  in  beiden  Texten.  So  hat  [1108] 
noch  etwas  mehr  vom  verstummelten  Anfang  erhalten,  so  dass  [543] 
4  f.  zu  lesen  ist:  istu  ri-e-se  as-sa-par  Z.  6  f.  lautet  jetzt:  mu- 
uk  at (!)-tu-nu  u  amel  bel  pahati  me§  i-ti-iz-sa  dul-lu  ip- 
sa. Z.  14.  wohl  is-si-ku-nu  (nach  1108,  11)  statt  i-sak-nu.  Z. 
15  ff.  lasst  sichnach  [1108]  um  einige  Zeilen  erganzen:  la  iz-za-zu- 
u-ni  dul-lu  la  ip-pa-su-ni  u  ina  muh  sa  taq-bu-u-ni 
ma-a  sarru  la  u-ram-ma  urki  lis  sa-nam-mu  istu  qat 
sarri  .  .  .  li-u  a-ki-e  ah-har  .  .  .  lu  li-pu-us.  [543],  rv.  4  mit 
[1108],  rv.  2  zeigt,  dass  an  ersterer  Stelle  ina  muh  mass  art  i 
(en. nun)  zu  lesen  ist;  ferner  ist  [1108],  rv.  4,  nach  [543],  rv.  4  am  An- 
fang me-tu  zu  erganzen.  Denbekannten  uPferdeeinfuhrsberichten" 
sind  die  neuen  Texte  [1017],  [1122],  [1153]  zuzuzahlen,  eine  Mel- 
dung  betreffs  des  Viehstandes  enthalt  [989].  Mit  Ablieferung  von 
Getreide  scheint  sich  [1019],  soweit  erkennbar,  zu  befassen.59  Mehrere, 
der  zuletzt  bekannt  gewordenen  Briefe,  handeln  von  Bauarbeiten  so 
[985]  K.  1166  liber  den  Transport  von  Steinplatten :  1ma-a  a-na 
sa  .  .  .  2uk-ta-li-im  .  .  3iq-ti-bi-u  ma-a  .  .  .  4la  ni-qar-ri- 
bi  u-ma-a  5i?  elippe  an-na-te  6IIistu  lib-bi-si-na  7ni(?)- 
qar-rab  u-ta-ra  8aban  me-il  rv.  laban  askuppate  me§  .  .  .  . 
2na-me-ri  .  .  .  3a-di  elippe  me§  ....  4  u-sak-sa-du-ni  5  hi- 
tu  sa  mu  a-na...  sarri  be-li-ia...  Eine  Uebersetzung  erubrigt 
sich  beim  fragmentarischen  Zustand  der  Tafel.    Das  Brechen  von 

59  Rv.  2  ist  vielleicht  auch  nach  obv.  8,  10  'm"  se-zeru  me§zu  lesen,  statt 
imer  kur-ra  meA  wie  die  grosse  Zahl  I  (?)  M  I  (?)  C  vermuten  lasst. 
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Steinen  und  deren  Transport  nach  Ninive  erzahlt  |101(.)|  S.  393, 

1  sa  2.  .  .  [a] -n a  sarri  b§li-ia  :} .  .  .  i-sa-par-u-ni  4ina 

muh-hi-ia  ma-a  ICL  5  e-bir-tu  sa  aban  AD-BAR  8lib-tu-qu 
li-in-tu-hu-ni  7a-na  al  ninua  lu-bi-lu-ni  8  an-nu-rig  ab- 
ta-taq  9  [at-]  ta-at-ha  a-na  al  ninua  10  [u-se-ba]-  al  sum- 

mu  a-na  11 .  .  .  ki  sa  ilu  su-u  12  t u -hu.  "  .  .  .  .  dem 

Konige,  meinem  Herrn  .  .  .  .  er  geschickt  hat.  In  Bezug  auf  mich 
150 60  von  aban  AD. BAR  moge  man  brechen,  aufheben,  nach  Ninive 
bringen.  Jetzt  habe  ich  sie  gebrochen,  aufgehoben  und  nach  Ninive 

lasse  ich  sie  bringen  (resp.  bringe  sie  u-ba-al,)   wenn  " 

Zu  aban  AD. BAR  vgl.  CT  XIV  5,  256,  u.  Meissner  SAI  2752. 
Die  Erganzung  at-ta-at-ha  nach  den  Spuren  im  Hinblick  auf  die 
Formen  at-tu-uh  [652],  obv.  15[437],rv.  861,  moglich  ware  auch  an- 
ta-at-ha,  aber  weniger  wahrscheinlich.  [984],  ein  Brief,  der  von  der 
Verladung  und  Aufstellung  von  Sedufiguren  berichtet,  konnte  mit 
[420],  [579]  im  Zusammenhang  stehen.  obv.  4  und  10  liest  die  Aus- 
gabe  m  zer(!)-ibni,  zweifellos  die  richtige  Lesung  gegen  Bezolds 
m  sum-ibni,  Catalogue  224,  wie  ich  mich  durch  Kollation  iiber- 
zeugte.  Hierher  gehort  auch  [1104],  82-5-22,  119  eine  kurze  Mel- 
dung  iiber  die  erfolgte  Absendung  von  Werkleuten.    Die  Stelle  ist 

auch  fiir  die  Bedeutung  von  annurig  nicht  unwichtig.  2  ff  

2sa  sarru  be-li  is-pur-an-ni  3an-nu-rig  4amel  rab  kal-la- 
pa-ni  5am§1  bel-SAR  6u  am§1saknunu  me§  7sa  aban  askup- 
pate  i-za-bi-lu-  ni-ni  rv.  Mna  muh  sarri  beli-ia  2  u-si- 
bi-la  "  deretwegen  der  Konig,  mein  Herr,  geschrieben,  so  habe  ich 
jetzt  den  Werkmeister,  den  Zeichner  (??)62  und  die  Gehilfen, 
welche  mir  Turschwellen  herbeibringen,  vor  dem  Konig,  meinem 
Herrn,  bringen  lassen." 

Die  Herbeischaffung  (  ?)  von  abanaskuppu  erwahnt  auch  [1128], 
83-1-18,  108  (Absender  Nabu-sum-lisir,  wie  die  Fassung  der 
Einleitungsformel  ergiebt  und  auch  die  Ausgabe  richtig  erganzt); 
obv.  7ff. :  am§1  marsipri  [sa  sarri  beli]-iaabanaskuppu  9... 
bar-zu-u-a  10 [a-na]  albi-ra-a-ti  nali  sa  sarri  be-li-ia  12 k i - i 

60  e  -  b  i  r  -  t  u  ist  unklar ;  von  "Oi^  abzuleiten  ? 

61  Vgl.  Ylvisaker,  §  6a. 

«« Ich  setze  hier  SAR=sataru,  ohne  auf  die  Deutung  Gewicht  legen  zu  wollen, 
moglich  ware  auch  bel  riksi  ,  falls  nicht  iiberhaupt  EN-SAR  als  Ideogramm  fiir  ein 
Wort  zu  fassen  ist. 
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il-li-ka  13amgi  A  SIG(?)  -na  i-si-su  14 k i - i  as-ku-nu  rv. 
la-na  pa-an  sarri  2  al-t ap-ras-su  u  a-du-u  3a-na-ku  ma- 
as-sar-ti  4sa  sarri  be-li-ia  a-na-as-sar.  .  .  .  der  Bote 
[des  Konigs]  meines  [Herrn]  ....  Turschwelle  ....  ?  als  er  [nach] 
Birat,  der  Stadt  des  Konigs,  meines  Herrn  gegangen  war  und  ich  den 
....  ihm  beigegeben,  habe  ich  ihn  zum  Konige,  meinem  Herrn, 
geschiekt.  Und  jetzt  halte  ich  die  Wache  des  Konigs,  meines 
Herrn." 

Interessant  ist  der  Brief  [1051],  der  die  Anfertigung  von  Konigs- 
bildern  betrifft.  Es  waren  davon  anscheinend  2  Skizzen  angefertigt 
worden,  die  dem  Konig  zur  Auswahl  vorgelegt  werden  sollten.  Der 
Klinstler,  welcher  den  einen  Entwurf  gemacht  hatte,  suchte  nun 
brieflich  den  Entwurf  der  Gegenpartei  nach  Kraften  herabzusetzen; 
im  Einzelnen  ist  das  Schreiben  einiger  Ausdriicke  wegen  nicht  leicht 
verstandlich.  4  ff.  :  sal-mu  sarri  sa  mi-si-ri  5a-na-ku  e-te- 
si-ri  6sal-mu  sarri  sa  kab-bu-si-te  7  su-nu  e-ta-ap-su 
8sarru  li-mur  sa  pa-an  9sarri  ma-hi-ru-u-ni  10ina  bu-te 
ni-pu-us  nsarruana  qate  12ana  zu-qi-te  13ana  SIK.KAS 
rv.  iu-zu-un  lis-ku-un  2sa  sal-mu  sarri  sa  e-pa-su- 
ni  3i?  hat-tu  ina  pa-an  a-hi-su  4pa-ra-ak-at  5idu-su  ina 
si-qi-a-ni-su  6sa-ak-na-at  7a-na-ku  istu  pa-ni  8 la-ma- 
gu-ru  la  e-pa-as  9ina  muh  bu-un-ni  ina  muh  me-me-ni 

10a-qa-ba-as-su-nu  nla  i-sam-mu-ni   uEin  Umrissbild 

(?)  des  Konigs  zeichne  ich,  ein  Bild  des  Konigs  sa  kab-bu-si- 
te  machen  sie.  Der  Konig  moge  (sie)  ansehen,  was  dem  Konig 
gefallt,  wollen63  wir  in  ...  .  64ausfiihren!  Der  Konig  moge  auf  die 
Hande,  auf  die  zuqite  auf  ....  rv.  sein  Augenmerk  richten.  Was 
das  Bild  anbetrifft,  was  jene  verfertigen,  so  ist  ein  Stab  neben  seiner65 
Seite  befestigt  (?),  seine  Hand  liegt  auf  seinen  Knieen66  (?),  seit  ich 

63  Unsere  Stelle  zeigt  zusammen  mit  manchen  anderen  wie  [149],  rv.  12:  ki-i  sa 
sarru  be-li  i-qa-bu-u-ni  ina  pi-it-te  ni-pu-us,  "wie  der  Konig,  mein 
Herr,  befehlen  wird,  wollen  wir  tun,"  das  auch  nipte  [503],  rv.  12,  16  gegen  Meissner 
D  LZ  1910,  3231,  als  Kohortativ  zu  fassen  ist  vgl.  auch  Delitzsch,  Gram.2,  361. 

6i  Der  Vergleich  mit  der  eben  zitirten  Stelle  [149],  rv.  12,  konnte  darauf  fuhren  vermu- 
tungsweise  hier  mit  "wollen  wir  sofort  ( ?)  tun"  zu  ubersetzen.  Theoretisch  moglich 
sind  aber  auch  Lesungen  wie  ina  sir(git)-te  od.  pu-te  mit  denen  kaum  etwas 
anzufangen  ist. 

Scil.  des  Konigs. 

66  Vgl.  [453],  16 f. :  mar-mare-su-nu  sarru  ina  si-qi-su  li-in-tu-uh  und 

dazu  Behrens  821. 
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nicht  ubereinstimme  und  es  nicht  verfertige  (?),  so  horen  sic  oicht, 
wenn  ich  liber  die  Gestalt,  wenn  Lch  (iber  irgend  etwas  mit  ihnen 
rede." 

Mehr  ins  Gebiet  dor  inneren  Politik  und  Verwaltung  fiihren  Briefe 
wie  [1061],  [1046],  [1111],  [1061]  S.  1072  suchteine  Processentscheidung 
gegen  jemanden  herbeizufiihren.  obv.  13  ff.:  (das  Vorhergehende 
verstiimmelt)  an-nu-rig  a-na  sarri  be-li-ia  15as-sap-ra  un- 
qu  16lis-p[u]-ru.  rv.  Ui-di-nu-ni-su  2mi-i-mi-ni  is-si-su 
3li-ip-qid-du  4di-in-su  li-pu-su.  "Jetzt  habe  ich  zum  Konige, 
meinem  Herrn,  geschickt.  Ein  Befehlschreiben  moge  man  absenden, 
ihm  einhandigen,  jemanden  ihm  beigeben,  seinen  Process  fiihren." 
[1046]  S.  343  anscheinend  von  einem  Beamten  abgesandt,  meldet 

unter  Anderen  eine  Gefangennahme  obv.  Iff.:    1  sarri 

be-li-ia  2.  .  .  .  nu  sa  sarru  beli  ma  ilani  me§  ni  4sa 

sarri  beli-a  e-tap-su  ina  qati-ia  5it-tuq-ta  ki-i  sa  sarru 
beli  6is-pur-an-ni  e-pa-as  ina  muh  7sarri  beli-a  u-se- 
ba-la-as-su  8ina  muh  al  ku-lu-man-a-a  sa  sarru  beli 
^is-pur-an-ni  ma-a  di-ib-bi  10tabiite  me§  is-si-su-nu  du- 
ub-bu  uka-a-a-ma-nu  di-ib-bi  tabute  me§  12is-si-e-su- 
nu  a-da-bu-ub  13.  .  .  .  ra-te-su-nu  .  .  .  man  amei  sabe  me* 

rv.  ...  2  kid  2.  .  ni  tuk-ka-nu  3am§i  bel-ali  sa  al  ur- 

ia-ka  4ki-i  am§i  rabiiti  me§  istu  pa-ni-e-su  5e-ti-qu-u- 
ni  it-tal-ka  6ina  pa-ni-ia  ri-ih-te  7ma-da-te  na-sa  ina 
muh  ame!  rabuti  me§  8u-bal  a-na  am§1  rabuti  me§  9sa 
sarri  beli-a  sulmu  mu  10a-na  mat  el-li-pi  e-tar-bu       .  .  . 

 die  Gotter  des  Konigs,  meines  Herrn,  haben  es 

bewirkt,  er  ist  in  meine  Hande  gefallen.  Wie  der  Konig,  mein  Herr, 
geschrieben  hat,  tue  ich,  vor  den  Konig,  meinen  Herrn,  lasse  ich  ihn 
bringen.  Was  die  Kulumanaer  anbelangt,  deretwegen  der  Konig, 
mein  Herr,  geschrieben:  'sprich  freundliche  Worte  mit  ihnen' 
bestandig  rede  ich  freundliche  Worte  mit  ihnen  ....  Leute  rv. 

 Der  Stadtvorsteher  von  Uriaka,  sowie  die  Grossen 

von  ihm  fortgezogen  waren,  kam  zu  mir,  den  Rest  der  Abgabe 
bringt  er,  zu  den  Grossen  tragt  er  (sie),  die  Grossen  des  Konigs, 
meines  Herrn,  sind  heil;  ins  Land  Ellipi  sind  sie  eingezogen." 

In  [1111]  83-1-18,  56  scheint  Bel-usatu,  der  konigliche  Herden- 
verwalter,  eine  Klage  wegen  ungerechter  Gefangensetzung  eines 
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seiner  Untergebenen  vorzubringen.  obv.  Iff.:  ^-na  muh  pi-i 
2sa  m  zil-la-a  a-gan-na  3sa-bit  sa  la  sarri  i-ma-ti  4gab- 
bi  sa  si-bu-ti-su-nu  5ip-pu-su  u  sa  sarri  6u-mas-sa-ru 
7sarru  ki-i  sa  i-li-'-u  li-pu-us  a-na-ku  9u  ahheme§-e-a 

10.  .  .  ni-ni  .  .  .  rv  1u  a-na  .  .  sa  sarri  sak-nu  ina 

pi-i-su  3i-qab-bi  um-ma  4sa  pi-ia  sarru  lis-me  5la-pa- 
anmna-di-nu  6pa-li-ih  sarri  lip-qid-su  (Trennungsstrich) 
m  bel-u-sa-tu  am§1  re'u  lid  .  gud  .  zun67  sa  sarri.  "Was 
die  Aussage  des  Zilla  anbetrifft,  so  ist  er  jetzt  gefangen.  Ohne 
Eingreifen  des  Konigs  stirbt  er.  Alles,  was  ihnen  beliebt,  tun  sie,68 
die  Sache  des  Konigs  vernachlassigen  sie,  der  Konig  tue,  wie  es  ihm 

gefallt.    Ich  und  meine  Brlider  ....  rv  und  zu  .  .  .  .  des 

Konigs  ist  in  seinem  Munde,  er  spricht:  1  meine  Aussage  moge  der 
Konig  horen.'  Dem  Nadinu,  der  dem  Konig  ergeben,  moge  er  ihn 
unterstallen.  Bel-usatu  koniglicher  Rinder(?)  hirt."— [1110]  83-1-18, 
55  konnte  einen  Hinweis  auf  die  Eide,  die  dem  Konig  geleistet 
wurden,  enthalten,  obv.  19  ff.  :  a-ki-i  sa  i-na  lib-bi  a-di-e[] 
[sat-ru?]  20ma-a  sa  a-na  imni  il-la-ak  ....  ma-a  sa 
a-na  sumeli  il-la-ak  .... 

Bei  Erwahnung  der  Eide  sei  noch  auf  den  bekannten  Eidschwur 
der  assyrischen  Grossen  fiir  Asurbanipal  hingewiesen,  der  von 
Peiser  MVAG  III/6  (1898)  16  ff.  in  Umschrift  publiziert  worden  ist 
und  jetzt  in  Neuausgabe  vorliegt.  Harper  hat  namlich  diesen 
Text  (82-5-22,  130),  der  aber  keinesfalls  als  Brief  angesehen  werden 
kann,  unter  Nummer  1105  seiner  Ausgabe  nochmals  herausgegeben. 
Nichtsdestoweniger  sind  Harper's  Korrekturen  des  fruher  publi- 
zierten  Textes  nicht  ohne  gewisse  Wichtigkeit.  Im  Folgenden  sind 
die  Abweichungen  beider  Texte  vermerkt.  obv.  1.  bel  usur  P., 
nach  H.  unwahrscheinlich ;  obv.  2.  P.  u  ilani,  H.  vielmehr  mi 
ilani,  obv.  3  P.  u-um,  H.  umu  mu;  obv.  9.  P.  ni-il-ta-si, 
H.'s  ni-il-ta-kan  (!)  zweifellos  richtig.  obv.  16.  P.  ni-nam-du 
u  a-na  m  asur-ban-apli  H.  ni-nam-du  si  ma  a-na  m 
asur-ban-apli ;  obv.  21  P.  la  bel  sa  uzni-i-ni,  H.  la  bel 
sa  (!!)-lam  (!)-i-ni  zweifellos  richtig;  obv.  23  P.  ni-di-ik- 
ku-u-ma  sa,  H.  ni-di-i k-ku-u-ma  it(!)-ti,  obv.  37  P. 
hu  .  .  .  .  harran,  H.  huka  (!)  harran;  H.'srv.  1  mes  sa  fehlt 

"  Vgl.  Meissner  SAI  6656,  11165.  68  Scil.  die  Beamten  des  Konigs. 
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bei  Peiser.  Von  Bedeutung  1st  die  Abweichung  in  rv.  12  f.  wo  P. 
bietet  il  sin  na-an-na-ru  sami-e  u  irsitim  ...  e-kur  u 
ekal  .  .  ri  ba  nu  si,  H.  hingegen  rv.  12,  e-kur  u  e-kal  is 
(!)-ri-ba  la  (=nu)  u  .  .  .  Da  hier  von  einer  Strafe  seitens  Sin 
die  Rede  ist,  liegt  es  nicht  feme,  worauf  mich  Landsberger  auf- 
merksam  macht,  dieses  is-ri-ba  =  is-ru-ba  aufzufassen,  eine 
Krankheit,  die  ja  immer  in  den  Fluchen  bei  Sin  angedroht  wird. 
Es  wiirde  damit  die  auch  beliebte  Lesung  is-sub-ba  fallen  und 
die  Ableitung  des  Wortes  von  sara^pu  (Boissier  Diss.  33)  an 
Wahrscheinlichkeit  gewinnen.  rv.  19  P.  n  Za-ma-ma  bei  tis- 
qu-u  sa,  H.  n  Za-ma-ma  bei  sa  (!)-qu-u  sa.  rv.  24  P.  n 
istar  a-si-bat  Arba-il,  H.  11  istar  a  .  .  .  il. 

Zu  den  wenigen  Briefen  rein  privaten  Inhaltes,  die  in  der 
Sammlung  Aufnahme  gef  unden  und  grosstenteils  ubersetzt  wurden,  wie 
[215],  [229],  [527],  [943]  zahlt  auch  [1162]  83-1-18,  284,  der  von  der 
Ruckgabe  der  vielleicht  zwangsweise  (wegen  Schulden  ?)  in  fremden 
Dienste  befindlichen  Frau   des  Adressaten  handelt.     obv.  1  ff. : 

  xi-na   muh    as[sat-k]a    2sa    tas-pu-ra  3a-du-u 

al-ta-par  4a-na  m  ilu-pi-i-usur  5assat-ka  u-tar  6i-nam- 
dak-ka.  "  Wegen  deines  Weibes,  deretwegen  du  geschrieben,  so 
habe  ich  jetzt  geschickt,  an  Ilu-pi-i-usur  gibt  er69  dein  Weib 
zuriick,  (der)  wird  sie  dir  geben. 

Anschliessend  an  die  obigen  Bemerkungen  sei  eine  Anzahl  neuer 
oder  seltener  Worte  aus  den  Briefen  zusammengestellt,  auf  deren 
Bedeutung  gerade  fur  das  Lexikon  man  ja  schon  seit  langem  auf- 
merksam  geworden.  Besonders  Johnston  hat  in  zahlreichen  Ar- 
tikeln  neue  Worte  bestimmt  und  Behrens  eine  Aufzahlung  neuer  in 
Bd.  I-VIII  vorkommenden  Worte  gegeben.  Die  folgende  kleine 
Liste  die  keine  Vollstandigkeit  beansprucht,  beschrankt  sich  auf 
das  Material  in  Bd.  IX-XI  des  Harper'schen  Briefcorpus. 

aban  AD. BAR  1049,  obv.  5.— AD. SAL  977,  rv.  11 .— ubusu 
1148,  obv.  9:  ina  zumri-ia  u-bu-si  i-tah-ti-liq  (doppelte  t- 
Form  von  halaqu) — udru  984,  obv.  5:  isten  en  ud-ru  ina 
pani-su.— ikku  "Not"  "Ungliick"  992,  obv.  8,  vgl.  46,  rv.  16,  Beh- 
rens 96— uku  (?)  1002,  rv.  11:  dib-bi-ia  u-ku  (?)  -te  i-gab- 
bu. — amat  a-bi-'il-ti  "Schmahwort"  1106,  rv.  15,  vgl.  amat 

69  Scil.  der  Mann,  dem  sie  verpf  andet  war. 
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a-bi-il-ti  716,  obv.  27. — annurig  "jetzt,"  haufig,  vgl.  besonders 
980,  rv.  1,  1104,  obv.  3.— battata-a-a  992,  rv.  10,  "  der  Reihe 
nach,"  "  nacheinander  "  (?)  vgl.  Behrens  14,  Ylvisaker  55. 

diatu  1149,  rv.  10:  di-a-ti-ia  sa-ak-ki-il. — zuqitu  1051, 
obv.  12. 

haramama  "hierauf"  1065,  obv.  4,  ha-r a-am-mi-ma  1149, 
obv.  10.    Das  Wort  auch  679,  obv.  gegen  Weidner,  BA  VIII,  4,  16. 

KAS  981,  rv.  2  f.:  u-ma-a  an-nu-rig  II  KAS-mes-su-ma 
itti  (KI)  KAS-mes  a-sa-ri-du-te  a-na  sarri  beli-ia  u-si- 
bi-la.  "und  jetzt  habe  ich  zwei  seiner  ....  zusammen  mit  den 
fruheren  ....  dem  Konige,  meinem  Herrn  bringen  lassen." — kadu 
1114,  rv.  5,  vgl.  280,  obv.  8.-kalamu:  taklimtu  kullumu  1097, 
obv.  8  f.,  rv.  3,  vgl.  rv.  7:  taklimtu  rv.  5.  -kinsu  912,  rv.  1, 
vgl.  obv.  14  ff.:  u  be-li  i-di  ki-i  ki-en-su  ul  ma-za-a-ka 
kaparu  1077,obv.6:  V  kak  ka-pa-a-ru  bit  ku-tal  n  nergal, 
rv.  6f:  si-da-a-te  eri  sa  ka-pa-a-ri,  vgl.  rv.  9  (zu  kaparu 
vgl.  Meissner  Supl.  49b). — kab-bu-si-te  1051,  obv.  5.  -lapatu 
1134,  rv.  1:  ittu-su  la-ap-ta-at  a-dan-nis  "sein  Zeichen  ist 
ausserst  ungiinstig." 

madadu  birti  ena  1042,  obv.  8:  1073,  rv.  14  f.  -m.  birti 
uzna  1142,  rv.  2. 

aban  me_n  985,  obv.  8.-mardu tu  1094,  obv.  9. -misiru  1051, 
obv.  4. 

nubtu  1117,  obv.  11,  vgl.  10  f.  ardani  me§  sa  sarri  beli- 
ia  a-na  nu-ub-tu  sar  bab-ili  ki  a-na  m  na-ad-nu  ul-te- 
bi-li.  -na'alu  1/3  "  Zuflucht  suchen"  (?)  1034,  rv.  5,  6. 

padaku  1070,  obv.  11,  vgl.  10  f:  ina  lib-bi  is  ten  en  alani 
mes-ni_ja  pa-da-ku  ip-te-te;  padakate,  ebenda,  rv.  11. 
-pasaqu  " durchschneiden "  1094,  obv.  6.  -pasu  " wegnehmen" 
992,  obv.  21.  -pisirtu  1126,  obv.  12. 

qubtu  988,  rv.  3  f.:  qu-ba-te-su-nu  il-la-ku-ni.  (vgl. 
Muss-Arnolt  907a).— qirsu  1096,  rv.  11  vgl.  784,  rv.  6, 10  (Behrens 
512).  -qikuttu  1094,  obv.  10. 

rababu  1127,  7  vgl.  6  ff.:  lu  la  i-nu-uh  lu  la  u-sar-ba-ab 
[be]-li  lil-li-ka  ina  al  diri  lu-sib.  umein  Herr  moge  ja  nicht 
ruhig  sein,  ja  nicht  .  .  .  .  er  moge  kommen,  in  Der  wohnen." 
(zu  rababu  vgl.  Meissner,  Supl.  876,  Delitzsch,  HWB  6086.) 
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SIK.KAS  1051,  ohv.  13.— siqu  (siqiani)  -  Knie"  L051,  rv.  5. 
— suqqu  (  =  sunqu)  1052,  obv.  3. 

Saddagdis:  ina  sad-dag-dis  1114,  rv.  2:  sa-ad-da-gis 
1154,  obv.  4.  -sapal  qate  "heimlich"  (Ylvisaker  07,  vgl.  411,  obv. 
12)  1058,  rv.  11. 

tukkanu  1034,  rv.  7:  1046,  rv.  2.  -tukkatu  1136,  rv.  Of.: 
m  bel-ibni  tuk-ka-a-ti  a-na  .  .  .  ki-i  tuk-ka-a-ti  a-na 
muh-hi-su-nu  .... 


TEXTUAL  NOTES  ON  THE  LETTERS  OF  THE  SARGON 

PERIOD 


By  Leroy  Waterman 

The  following  textual  comments  attempt  to  cover  the  chief  points 
where  Harper's  Texts  have  thus  far  been  brought  in  question  and 
consist  of  a  comparison  of  the  variant  readings  with  the  originals  in 
the  British  Museum.  Different  readings  in  portions  restored  have 
been  omitted,  as  these  involve  no  comparison  with  the  originals.  For 
convenience  the  order  followed  is  that  of  Harper's  numbering. 

H.  5  (K.  583,  Obv.  15)  Delitzsch  BA  I  627  reads  .  .  .  .  ili  for 
in  a  pa- an,  but  compare  Obv.  15,  note  6,  which  recognizes  an 
omitted  sign  before  ....  ili,  "das  am  meisten  mit  gur  Ahnlich- 
keit  hat."  The  form  in  question  seems  to  consist  pretty  plainly 
of  one  sign  written  over  another  (l).1  I  would  read  with  H. 
ina  pa-an. 

H.  6  (K.  595,  Obv.  7)  van  Gelderen  BA  IV  505  transliterates 
da-ab-b[a]-ni.  The  traces  in  H.  permit  this,  but  the  tablet  has 
one  more  horizontal  stroke  (2)  than  in  H.,  which  makes  the  reading 
ba  impossible;  Rev.  11  van  Gelderen  IV  503  reads  us-sa-bi[l]. 
Behrens  ABB  91  questions  what  sign  is  to  be  restored,  whether 
rik,  li,  or  some  other.  The  difficulty  is  due  to  a  typographical 
error.  A  perpendicular  wedge  has  been  omitted  in  H.  or  has  been 
drawn  in  the  process  of  printing.  The  sign  (3)  is  quite  surely  rik. 
Rev.  14  Behrens  A BB  91  corrects  pi  to  si  and  reads  a-du  isten 
li'mi-su  for  a-du  dis-pi-su.  The  form  consists  of  one  sign 
written  over  another,  but  whether  it  is  composed  of  s  i  written  over 
pi  or  vice  versa,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  the  tablet.  The 
context  must  decide. 

H.  23  (K.  602,  Obv.  15).  The  tablet  has  been  cleaned  since  first 
published,  and  two  strokes  in  addition  to  the  traces  given  in  H.  can 
be  seen  (4).    Compare  Behrens'  assertion,  ABB  98,  that  the  traces 

1  Figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  cuneiform  notes  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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point  to  tarbasu.  The  traces  do  lend  themselves  to  tarbasu. 
This  line  extends  three  millimeters  beyond  the  beginning  of  the 
previous  line  and  two  millimeters  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  line 
following.  Obv.  10  Zimmern  ABB  98  reads  zi-in-na-tu  for 
nam-in-na-tu  with  Bezold  ZA  II  446.  This  typographical  error 
is  probably  due  to  the  nam  just  above.  The  correction  is  to  be 
accepted. 

H.  29  (K.  1204,  Obv.  9)  Behrens  ABB  34  proposes  an  or  nu 
for  mas  in  kur-ba-mas.  It  is  better  to  read  an  instead  of  bar, 
mas .    The  sign  as  it  stands  can  be  taken  in  either  way. 

H.  36  (K.  1032,  Obv.  7)  Behrens  ABB  29  queries  whether  the 
fifth  sign  (uncertain)  may  not  be  ra  and  reads:  alHar-ra-an. 
The  traces  plainly  do  not  lend  themselves  to  ra,  but  rather  to  ur. 
The  text  in  H.  lacks  one  perpendicular  at  the  right,  as  well  as  an 
additional  horizontal  wedge  beyond  (5).  Rev.  6  Behrens  ABB  29 
remarks:  "Die  Schreibung  ist  sehr  absonderlich."  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  text  in  H. 
Rev.  9  Behrens  ABB  29  is  inclined  to  read  bel  a-[gi-e]  or 
harran  for  the  third  and  fourth  sign.  The  second  sign,  en  in  H., 
is  badly  rubbed.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  quite  certainly  es  (sin), 
followed  by  traces  of  a  sign  erased.  The  third  sign  is  a  scribal,  not 
typographical  error  for  EN  =  bel.  There  is  also  beyond  a  some 
very  badly  rubbed,  though  fairly  certain  traces.  For  the  entire  line 
ef.  (6).  Rev.  11  Behrens  ABB  29  reads  ni-ip-hi  for  ni-ur-hi. 
This  typographical  correction  is  to  be  accepted. 

H.  43  (K.  122,  Rev.  10)  van  Gelderen  BA  IV  516  (note)  reads 
ku-u-sag  for  ku-sag.  This  correction  is  to  be  accepted.  Cf.  Rev. 
16  and  21.  Rev.  17  van  Gelderen  BA  IV  514  reads  wa-lu-ub 
for  pi-lu-ub,  but  the  text  requires  gal-lu-ub,  already  noted  by 
Harper  AJSL  X  200,  "At  present  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  pi 
as  an  incorrect  reading  of  gal.  It  will  be  necessary  to  consult  the 
original  of  this  difficult  text  again. " 

H.  47  (K.  979,  Obv.  8)  Harper  AJSL  X  196  reads  ri-in-ku 
for  ri-LUGAL-ku.    This  correction  is  to  be  accepted. 

H.  52  (K.  80,  Rev.  1)  Streck  AJSL  XXII  218,  note  29,  calls 
attention  to  S.  A.  Smith's  reading  sa-si-ka-na  for  sa-si-ka-ni  in 
H.    The  sign  in  question  is  to  be  read  na  with  Smith,  although  the 
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form  is  peculiar.  Rev.  10:  tu-sa-lik.  According  to  H.  (footnote) 
lik  is  written  over  ba.  Behrens  ABB  51  questions  which  is  super- 
imposed. Either  one  is  possible.  It  is  a  very  deeply  cut,  clear 
writing  of  both  signs. 

H.  56  (K.  649,  Obv.  7)  Behrens  ABB  46  reads  ma-ak-lu  for 
x?  ak-lu  in  H.;  is,  however,  stands  in  the  text  and  corresponds  to 
is  in  Rev.  5;  ma  seems  impossible,  the  third  upper  horizontal  stroke 
would  have  been  too  high.    The  sign  is  deeply  and  plainly  cut. 

H.  86  (K.  660,  Rev.  5)  Johnston  J  AOS  XVIII  169  transliterates 
re[sni],  and  remarks  that  the  traces  indicate  si,  but  might  be  is, 
and  that  ni  is  omitted  because  of  the  following  ni.  I  would  read 
provisionally  ri-e-su  (7);  ri  is  written  over  an  erasure,  e  is  broken, 
and  su  rubbed  and  broken. 

H.  89  (K.  515,  Rev.  5)  Johnston  J  AOS  XVIII  173  reads  tu- 
pi-is  for  tu-si-is,  followed  by  Behrens  ABB  54.  I  would  read 
pi  with  Johnston.  It  seems  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  scribe 
first  wrote  si,  which  he  then  altered  to  pi.  It  differs  very  much 
from  pi  in  Rev.  7  and  Obv.  12.  Harper  had  already  suggested  the 
above  correction;  cf.  AJSL  X  199,  "My  text  reads  si,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  character  is  pi." 

H.  94  (K.  1147+1947,  Rev.  1)  Streck  AJSL  XXII  220,  note  41, 
transliterates  Ru-ka-ha-a  sa  and  emends  sa  to  a.  According 
to  the  footnote  in  H.  the  last  sign  of  Rev.  1  is  perhaps  a.  The  text 
(8)  is  clearly  as  given  in  H.,  which  is  plainly  meant  for  a,  as  this 
letter  is  in  the  Assyrian  script. 

H.  97  (K.  4770,  Obv.  7)  Behrens  ABB  46  reads  i-su-ri  for 
i-su-hu.  Behrens'  correction  of  this  typographical  error  is  to  be 
accepted. 

H.  110  (K.  576,  Rev.  6)  Behrens  ABB  17  reads  li-bi  me-e?1 
for  li-kas-sip  me.  I  would  read  with  H.  apl.  The  me  has  been 
rubbed,  but  I  cannot  see  any  cut  strokes  before  the  a. 

H.  113  (K.  501,  Obv.  13)  Behrens  ABB  40  reads  ma-sar  for 
is,  plus  a  broken  sign.  This  correction,  already  made  by  Harper, 
AJSL  XV  142  is  to  be  accepted.  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 
state  that  Behrens,  in  many  places,  either  does  not  know  the 
literature  on  the  Letters,  or  fails  to  give  credit  to  others  whose  state- 
ments he  has  accepted. 
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H.  114  (K.  538,  Rev.  10)  Behrens  ABB  85  remarks  on  ba-bu- 
u-ni:  "Die  Endung  -uni  ....  ist  sehr  auffallig."  This  reading 
is  also  plainly  and  unmistakably  correct. 

H.  137  (K.  467,  Obv.  10)  Jastrow  RBA  XIV  518  reads  Lum-nu 
for  lu in -kur.    This  correction  is  to  be  accepted. 

H.  138  (K.  469,  Rev.  13)  Johnston  JAOS  XVIII  169  reads 
u-qa-ib-u  ( ?) -ni  for  u-qa-ib-ni,  and  remarks  "The  enclitic  ni 
cannot  be  joined  to  the  verb  without  a  union  vowel  (Del.  Assyr.  Gram. 

p.  79/3)  The  insertion  of  u  improves  both  the  sense  and  the 

construction."    The  text  in  H.  is  correct,  there  is  no  u. 

H.  141  (K.  481,  Rev.  3)  Jastrow  RBA  XIV  532  reads  "four- 
teen" for  "four"  and  remarks,  "Bei  H.  fehlt  der  Winkelhaken." 
The  text  is  correct.  One  can  see  traces  of  u  through  which 
erasure  lines  have  been  drawn.  These  extend  into  the  ud  pre- 
ceding (9). 

H.  149  (K.  540,  Obv.  8)  Meissner  SAW  46a  reads  (ku(!) zip-pi 
for  ki- zip-pi,  followed  by  Behrens  ABB  33.  The  sign  is  correct 
in  H.  and  accurately  reproduced.  It  corresponds  exactly  to  the  sign 
after  Akkad  Obv.  9,  which  of  course  must  be  ki. 

H.  167  (K.  582,  Rev.  19)  Behrens  ABB  10  remarks  concerning 
ut-ru,  "Es  hat  beinahe  den  Anschein  als  ob  statt  ut  vielmehr  da 
(kal)  zu  lesen  sei."    The  text  in  H.  is  undoubtedly  correct. 

H  201  (K.  690,  Rev.  5)  Zimmern's  suggestion  in  ABB  31,  that 
i la' uni  may  have  stood  after  beli-ia  is  to  be  accepted.  I  have 
had  the  tablet  cleaned  and  one  can  now  see  sa  sarru  be-li  i-la- 
[u-]ni.  The  ni  is  broken  and  rubbed;  ia  does  not  stand  in  the  text; 
cf.  Obv.  4. 

H.  281  (K.  13,  Obv.  30)  van  Gelderen  BA  IV  528  deliberately 
leaves  out  the  first  sign,  ri,  in  his  translation.  Johnston  JAOS 
XVIII  141  reads  ta(?).  I  cannot  accept  the  reading  ta.  Never- 
theless a  sign  is  undoubtedly  to  be  read  though  it  is  on  a  corner 
edge  and  badly  damaged.  However,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
the  traces  lend  themselves  to  ri  of  H.  and  of  Pinches  (cf.  IV,  R.  52, 
No.  2),  but  rather  to  an  imperfectly  cut  la  (10).  It  is  not  in  the 
scope  of  these  notes  to  go  beyond  textual  matters.  I  would,  how- 
ever, only  call  attention  to  the  effect  of  1  a  upon  the  translation  in 
giving  force  and  clearness  to  the  speech  of  Ummanaldas.  For 
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translations  cf.  Johnston  JAOS  XVIII  139-40  and  van  Gelderen 
BA  IV  528-29. 

H.  328  (K.  638,  Obv.  12)  Delattre  PSBA  XXIII  52  reads 
amei  Kal-di  for  amgl  Kal-ki.  Delattre's  correction  of  this  typo- 
graphical error  is  to  be  accepted. 

H.  344  (83-1-18,  28,  Rev.  1)  Klauber  AB  53  reads,  ba-ri-ki-ili 
for  ba-ri-di-ili.    This  correction  is  to  be  accepted. 

H.  346  (Bu.  89-4-26,  9,  Obv.  3)  Streck  AJSL  XXII  214  reads 
al  kak-zi  for  alkak-nam.  Streck's  correction  of  this  typo- 
graphical error  is  to  be  accepted. 

H.  353  (82-5-22,  169,  Obv.  5)  Behrens  ABB  74  remarks  that 
the  ideogram  for  aribu  is  given  more  correctly  by  Bezold,  Cat.,  p. 
1841,  than  in  H.  Bezold's  reading  is  typographically  better  than 
in  H. 

H.  356  (Bu.  89-4-26,  160,  Obv.  20)  Behrens'  remark,  ABB  71 
"dagegen  sind  die  Spuren  die  auf  nu  deuten  wohl  falsch"  is  to  be 
accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  his  endeavor  to  read  ri  instead  is 
questionable.  The  traces  are  on  a  corner  edge  and  badly  rubbed, 
but  there  are  more  than  are  given  by  Bezold,  Cat.,  p.  1929,  or  in  H. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  or  not  there  is  an  upright  wedge-head 
at  the  juncture  of  the  lines  at  the  right  (11). 

H.  358  (Rm.  76,  Obv.  6)  van  Gelderen  BA  IV  510  regards 
ilu  Ninib  as  a  dittography.  Jastrow  RBA  XIV  540  remarks, 
" Harper  hat  ein  zweites  Ninib  copiert."  The  text  in  H.  is  correct. 
Obv.  8  van  Gelderen  BA  IV  510  reads  a[si-]bu-te  and  regards  si 
as  omitted  by  mistake.  The  text  is  correct.  The  error  is  scribal. 
Obv.  17  van  Gelderen  BA  IV 510  reads,  ik-ka-ka  for  ik-nak(?)- 
ka.  The  sign  interrogated  is  badly  scratched,  but  nak(?)  can- 
not be  ka.  The  top  stroke  of  nak  is  very  plain,  as  also  are  the 
two  perpendicular  wedges  inside.  Nak  alone  satisfies  the  writing. 
Obv.  24,  e-me  (cf.  van  Gelderen's  note,  BA  IV  511),  is  now  cor- 
rectly read  nise  by  Harper;  cf.  Klauber  AJSL  XXVII  33210°. 
Rev.  9  van  Gelderen  BA  IV  511  points  out  a  dittography  in  beli. 
The  text  is  correct.  The  error  is  scribal.  Rev.  12  van  Gelderen 
BA  IV  511  reads  ina  libbi  sa-da-a  u-kan-ni-su-u-ni  for  ina 
libbi  sa  sa-a-u  i-ni-s u-u-ni.  The  correction  is  to  be  accepted. 
Rev.  13  van  Gelderen  BA  IV  511  reads  ia  for  za.    The  thought 
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undoubtedly  requires  ia,  but  za  gives  the  exacl  form  on  the  tablet. 
If  the  scribe  ever  added  a  third  upper  stroke  on  the  right  it  has  been 
so  completely  effaced  as  to  leave  no  incision  whatever;  cf.  H.  964, 
Rev.  7,  footnote.  Rev.  14  van  Gelderen  BA  IV  509  supplies  mu 
and  reads  te[mu].    The  text  is  correct.    The  error  is  scribal.  Rev. 

15  van  Gelderen  BA  IV  511  adds  [ni]  to  is-pur-an.  The  text  in  H. 
is  correct.    There  is  no  trace  of  ni,  after  an,  on  the  tablet.  Rev. 

16  van  Gelderen  BA  IV  512  reads  ia  for  ni(?)  in  H.  The  traces 
favor  ia  (12). 

H.  366  (82-5-22,  96,  Rev.  2)  Behrens  ABB  46  reads  i-pa- 
as-sar  for  i-pa-pa-sar.  Behrens'  correction  of  this  typographical 
error  is  to  be  accepted. 

H.  378  (83-1-18,  11,  Rev.  5)  Behrens  ABB  99  remarks:  "Ob 
pit  tit  zu  lesen,  ist  sehr  fraglich."  The  text  is  correctly  reproduced 
in  H.  (13).    Cf.  H.  917,  Rev.  12. 

H.  380  (Rm.  2,  3,  Obv.  7)  van  Gelderen  BA  IV  522  reads 
u-a  for  ellu.  The  portion  taken  as  u  is  very  closely  joined  to 
what  follows  (14),  and  on  account  of  the  spacing  lends  itself  better 
to  the  reading  in  H.  The  reading  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
context. 

H.  399  (67-4-2,  1,  Obv.  7)  Delitzsch  BA  I  236  correctly  reads 
sa  tas-pu-ra.    The  line  is  omitted  in  H. 

H.  401  (83-1-18,  30,  Obv.  10)  Behrens  ABB  72  reads  pa-an 
for  mas -an.  The  lower  wedge  is  indistinct  and  looks  like  an 
erasure.  I  would,  however,  read  pa  from  the  context  and  regard  it 
as  a  scribal  error.  Obv.  10,  the  first  sign  is  plainly  correct  and  the 
interrogation  mark  is  to  be  deleted. 

H.  407  (83-1-18,  40,  Rev.  1)  Jastrow  RBA  XIV  518  reads 
lum-nu  for  mi-nu.  The  traces  in  the  text  (15)  may  be  taken 
in  either  way,  to  be  determined  only  by  the  context. 

H.  408  (Rm.  2,  1,  Rev.  11)  van  Gelderen  BA  IV  542  reads 
lis  for  si.  As  the  line  stands  (16)  si  is  plainly  in  the  text.  But 
inasmuch  as  there  are  several  erasures  in  the  line  and  especially  since 
the  scribe  utilized  part  of  an  erasure  in  writing  mu  (cf.  note),  so  in 
the  following  sign,  the  horizontal  wedge  of  si,  which  is  quite  plain 
and  shows  little  or  no  signs  of  erasure,  was  probably  intended  to  be 
erased.    The  line,  however,  is  to  be  read  a  te-mu  lis-kun. 
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H.  409  (Rm.  2,  2,  Obv.  3).  The  text  is  broken.  The  line  is 
incomplete  and  should  have  been  so  indicated  in  H.  Cf.  Klauber's 
note,  AB,  67. 

H.  414  (Rm.  77,  Obv.  11)  van  Gelderen  BA  IV  526  reads 
ki-it-ki-te-e  for  ki-it-ku ( ?) -te-e.  The  text  is  badly  rubbed, 
but  what  can  be  seen  (17)  seems  to  favor  ku  rather  than  ki,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  writings  of  ku  on  this  tablet. 

H.  426  (80-7-19,  17,  Obv.  11)  Strassmaier  AY  pp.  811,  978  reads 
li-ik-ka  for  li-ik-lis  in  H.  Johnston  AJSL  XVII  150  reads 
with  Strassmaier.  I  would  accept  Strassmaier-Johnston's  reading. 
The  sign  is  written  over  an  erasure  (18).    Cf.  H.,  footnote. 

H.  438  (K.  177,  Obv.  7,  and  Rev.  4)  Zimmern  ABB  7  remarks 
on  11  si-da-da:  "Dafur  wird  im  Orig.  wohl  11  si-siG-siG  (Zeichen 
arqu)  stehen."  I  cannot  accept  Zimmern's  correction.  The  text 
is  plainly  correct. 

H.  444  (K.  645,  Obv.  13)  van  Gelderen  BA  IV  524  questions 
whether  ali  in  H.  should  not  rather  be  lib.  The  traces  in  H.  are 
correct,  whatever  the  reading.  Obv.  13  Johns  AJSL  XXII  229 
reads  kap-pa-ri  for  bel  ut-ri.  I  have  had  the  tablet  cleaned, 
but  I  can  only  read  bel  as  in  H.  It  is  true  the  two  wedges  at  the 
foot  are  both  written  inside  the  perpendiculars  (19),  which  naturally 
favors  kap,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  room  above  for  a  third  wedge- 
head.    Also  bel  in  Obv.  3  is  written  in  the  same  manner. 

H.  450  (K.  898,  Rev.  4)  la-ku  su-tu-u-ni.  The  text  is 
correct.    Cf.  Behrens  ABB  85. 

H.  458  (K.  1122,  Obv.  8)  Behrens  ABB  53  reads  man-da- 
at-ti  for  u-da-at-ti.  In  my  copy  of  H.  the  first  sign  of  Obv.  8 
has  been  pulled  out  altogether.  Of  course  man  is  to  be  read, 
which  is  plainly  on  the  original.  For  other  examples  of  press 
pullings  cf.  H.  222  (K.  186,  Obv.  8),  ina  lib-bi.  lib  lacks  the 
three  perpendiculars;  also  in  Obv.  llmaofma-a  has  been  pulled. 

H.  464  (K.  1519,  Obv.  19)  Behrens  ABB  3  reads  ik-bu-nu 
for  ak-bu-nu.    The  text  in  H.  is  correct. 

H.  473  (81-2-4,  65,  Rev.  6)  Klauber  AB  21  reads  be,  bad 
for  bab.  I 'am  inclined  to  read  with  H.  This  sign  differs  from  the 
be  below  Rev.  19,  in  that  the  horizontal  stroke  is  prolonged  in 
line  6.    I  would  not  regard  the  reading  be  as  excluded. 
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H.  493  (83-1-18,  13,  Rev.  27)  Behrens  ABB  65  questions  the 
reading  ak-kud-di-ni.    The  text  in  H.  is  correct. 

H.  490  (K.  474,  Rev.  6)  Behrens  ABB  68  reads  tim-ma  ior 
ina  ud-ma.    The  correction  is  to  be  accepted  (20). 

H.  506  (K.  678,  Obv.  16,  Rev.  5)  Klauber  AB  9  reads  gab-bu 
for  mu-bu.    This  typographical  correction  is  to  be  accepted. 

H.  514  (K.  477,  Rev.  12)  Behrens  ABB  30  reads  du-ul-lu 
for  ilu  ul -lu.  The  text  is  broken,  but  the  reading  du  (21)  is  to  be 
accepted. 

H.  516  (81-7-27,  31,  Obv.  11)  Streck  AJSL  XXII  215 
proposes  to  read  the  first  sign  us.  The  form  on  the  tablet  is 
correctly  reproduced  in  H.  and,  though  unsatisfactory,  it  cannot 
be  us . 

H.  517  (82-5-22,  91,  Obv.  11)  Zimmern  AB  13  reads  ta-ba-at 
for  da-ba-bu  in  H.  I  have  had  the  tablet  cleaned,  and  I  would 
read  tu  (22)  rather  than  with  either  H.  or  Z.  The  sign  runs  over 
into  sarru  of  Rev.  6. 

H.  518  (83-1-18,  27,  Obv.  11)  Behrens  ABB  19  reads  hu- 
l[u-pu],  and  remarks:  "aber  zu  l[u]  stimmen  die  Spuren  bei  Harper 
keinesfalls."  The  traces  stand  plainly  as  in  H.,  hence  the  restora- 
tion lu  is  impossible. 

H.  520  (K.  680,  Obv.  7  and  11)  Streck  AJSL  XXII  216  reads 
ak  for  Toffteen's  ilu  ak.  The  sign  in  H.  is  neither  one  (23),  but  a 
typographical  error  for  ak,  i.e.,  the  first  perpendicular  wedge  should 
be  deleted. 

H.  552  (K.  640,  Rev.  6)  Toffteen  AJSL  XXI  89  reads 
Ba-har-ri.  Johns  AJSL  XXII  229  reads  correctly,  with  the 
text,  Ba-kar-ri. 

H.  553  (K.  659,  Rev.  9)  Behrens  ABB  100  reads  II  su  for 
IIIsu.  This  correction  is  probably  to  be  accepted.  The  text  is 
badly  damaged;  only  the  lower  ends  of  two  wedges  are  visible. 
From  the  spacing,  however,  one  could  read  III  as  well  as  II  if  the 
context  demanded  it. 

H.  576  (K.  1009,  Obv.  8)  Klauber  AB  69  reads  te  for  tu,  but 
the  text  is  correct.  Tu  stands  plainly  on  the  tablet,  although  with 
Klauber  one  would  expect  te. 

H.  649  (81-2-4,  110,  Rev.  5)  Johns  AJSL  XXII  231  reads 
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correctly  su-hu -pa  for  Toffteen's  misreading  su-hu-ra  (cf.  A JSL 
XXI  99).    The  text  in  H.  is  correct. 

H.  652  (80-7-19,  22,  Obv.  7)  Behrens  ABB  25  remarks:  "Vor 
dem  Personendeterminativ  fehlt  wohl  nichts  (?)"  Asur  is  written 
directly  under  pur  above.  Hence  there  is  space  for  more  than  the 
broken  determinative  (24). 

H.  685  (81-2-4,  96,  Rev.  5)  Streck  A  JSL  XXII  208  remarks: 
"Vor  ak-ta-la  bietet  H.  noch  einen  schragen  Keil;  sollte  letzterer 
ungenau  fur  AS  stehen,  mi  thin  die  Stadt  Assur  (AS)  gemeint  sein  ?  " 
This  sign  can  only  be  a  division-mark. 

H.  688  (80-7-19,  21,  Obv.  8)  Behrens  ABB  78  reads: 
be-gis-bi  for  be-gis-rig(  ?).  The  text  in  H.  is  plainly  correct 
and  the  interrogation  is  to  be  deleted. 

H.  733  (81-2-4,  113,  Rev.  9)  Klauber  AB  31  reads  masar-tu 
for  masar  ali.    This  correction  is  to  be  accepted. 

H.  755  (83-1-18,  122,  Obv.  6  and  16)  Klauber  AB  73,  note  3, 
compares  the  variant  reading  in  Godbey's  list,  A  JSL  XXI  81. 
The  text  in  H.  in  both  cases  is  correct,  and  Godbey  is  to  be  cor- 
rected accordingly. 

H.  767  (83-1-18,  75,  Obv.  9)  Klauber  AB  7  reads  er  mes  for 
bi.  The  text  in  H.  is  correct.  The  erasure  is  complete,  the  bi  is 
very  plain  and  deeply  cut. 

H.  789  (K.  1964,  Obv.  7)  Streck  AJSL  XXII  221  reads 
sal-lu-ki-e -a  for  sal-lu-ki-si-a .  Streck's  correction  is  to  be 
accepted. 

H.  802  (81-7-27,  39,  Obv.  6)  Streck  AJSL  XXII  217  suggests 
am  for  the  fourth  sign.    The  text  is  correctly  reproduced  in  H. 

H.  858  (K.  822,  Obv.  16)  Behrens  ABB  54  corrects  si,  lim  to 
pi,  and  reads  ta-hap-pi  for  ta-kal-lim;  cf.  Harper  AJSL 
XIX  231.    The  correction  of  Behrens  is  to  be  accepted. 

H.  869  (81-2-4,  120,  Obv.  6)  Jastrow  Babyloniaca  III  3  p.  227 
remarks  upon  "the  gloss  which  Harper's  copy,  however,  does  not 
indicate  as  such."  (1)  The  text  in  H.  is  given  exactly  as  in  the 
original;  (2)  H.  has  reproduced  the  indenture  which  in  this  case 
shows  the  gloss;  (3)  the  script  is  identical  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  tablet ;  (4)  it  is  not  smaller,  nor  is  it  written  above  or  below  the 
word  to  be  explained,  as  is  usual  in  most  glosses. 
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This  article  was  in  type  before  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Ylvisaker's  excel- 
lent monograph,  Zur  babylonischen  und  assyrischen  Grammatik,  and  hence  no 
notice  could  be  taken  of  the  readings  given  by  him  on  pp.  75-84. — R.  F.  H. 
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THE  ASSYRIAN  ROOT  rasanu,  HEBREW  "p 

In  Assyrian  we  have  to  do  with  two  roots  rasanu  (I)  to  murmur, 
rumble,  and  (II)  to  be  dignified,  important.  Root  I  occurs  to  my  knowledge 
only  in  Cuneiform  Tablets  of  the  British  Museum,  XXV,  16,  26,  where 
Adad  has  the  epithet  murtasnu  synonym  of  ragimu  and  mur-ta-i- 
mu.1  mur-ta-as-nu,  I2  Part,  of  rasanu  is  probably  connected  with  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  root  "ftl  to  murmur.  The  Assyrian  replaces  the  em- 
phatic dental  t  by  the  alveolar  emphatic  s.  The  same  phenomenon  is 
exhibited  by  the  word  k  a  s  a  r  u  to  bind,  identical  with  Hebrew  Iftp  .  The 
change  has  probably  been  brought  about  by  the  forward  and  backward 
assimilating  power  of  the  liquid  r.  Note  the  change  of  s  >  s  and  d>t 
brought  about  by  the  r-sound  in  Arabic  dialects,  cited  in  Brockelmann's 
Vergleichende  Grammatik,  p.  155. 

Root  II  occurs  only  in  the  adjective  russunu,  important,  dignified, 
which  Professor  Prince  connected  with  Hebrew  "pT*l  "  honorable,  noble." 
This  explanation  of  Prince  has  not  received  the  recognition  which  it  deserves 
either  among  Assyriologists  or  Hebraists.  The  difficulty  has  been  that  the 
Assyrian  grammarians  apparently  connected  russunu  with  a  group  of 
words  for  "important,"  etc.,  as  well  as  with  a  group  for  " bright,  clean,"  etc., 
and  consequently  the  lexicons  give  no  definite  information  concerning  the 
word.  In  fact  the  Assyrian  grammarians  do  not  really  connect  the  word 
with  a  group  meaning  "bright,"  and  the  only  legitimate  meaning  to  be 
assigned  to  the  word  is  "dignified,  important,"  as  Prince  maintained.  For 
russunu  the  grammarians  give  the  following  information.  Sumerian 
gal 2  =  russunu  syn.  of  malu,  full,  Syl.  C  I,  41.  [ru]ssunu  =  isanu 
[variant  russunu  =  kabtu],  "mighty,  dignified."  CT,  XVIII,  27,  19.  A 
different  form  of  the  word  is  ur-zu-nu  =  karradu,  "mighty,  heroic," 
ibid.,  7,  30.  ru-us-su-nu  =  ba-nu-u,  mu-us-su-u,  in  a  list  of  words 
for  "mighty"  elum,  si-it-[pu-]su,  "valiant,"  ibid.,  18,  K.  4587  obv. 
5  f .3  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  banu  and  mussu  are  words 
for  " clean,  washed,"  but  this  is  not  at  all  probable  in  this  instance,  mussu 
is  here  the  same  word  as  massu,  "chief,  leader,"  a  loan-word  from  mas 

1 I2  Part,  of  D3?"l  to  thunder,  ultimately  connected  with  ragamu,  due  to  the 
change  of  gutturals  }  >  37 . 

2  Variant  of  gal  =  r  a  b  u . 

3  K.  206,  a  list  for  belu,  beltum,  probably  belongs  to  this  tablet. 
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"goat"  and  su(g)  "to  load,"  literally  "leading-goat."4  In  addition  to  the 
literature  cited  in  the  note  Bee  also  PSBA  (1909),  PI.  VI,  12.  Tammuz 
mas-si-e  niilti,  "T.  the  noble  of  the  earth."  The  change  rnassn 
>  mussu  is  due  to  the  labial  m.  Note  that  in  II  R.  47a&  1")  mas-su  = 
asaridu  =  an,olu  mas-su (g)-tuk.5 

In  regard  to  banu,  "honorable,"  etc.,  our  evidence  is  based  only  on  the 
passage  quoted.  If  we  are  not  to  assume  an  unknown  root  for  banu 
(=russunu)  the  most  probable  explanation  would  be  to  identify  it  with 
banu,  Prs.  Part,  of  banu,  to  create.  Note  mar  ba-ni-i,  "noble,"  mar 
banute,  "nobles,"  Delitzsch,  HWB,  1786,  and  Klauber,  Assyrisches  Beam- 
tentum,  p.  59,  n.  3. 

S.  Langdon 

Oxford 

«  See  Babyloniaca,  II,  113,  and  III,  78;  also  Scheil,  Txt.  El.-Sem.,  VI,  34,  27. 

5  Line  14  has  another  (?)  word  mas-su  =  kakku  "weapon,  baton,"  for  which  the 
Sumerian  is  partly  broken  away,  but  contains  m  As-sti-iLA,  "which  the  chief  carries." 
massu  =  kakku,  here,  is  probably  the  same  word  as  mas-si  in  the  cartouche  before 
the  face  of  Samas,  V  R.  60.  We  should,  then,  following  Jastrow  and  Scheil  (see  Muss- 
Arnolt,  Lexicon,  597)  translate  "crown  of  Samas,  baton  and  ring  of  ff  i.e.,  Samas." 
Naturally  we  have  to  do  with  the  same  word  in  1§u  Gi-MAs(?)-stj(D)-stf(D)  =  mas-su-u, 
pole,  stake,  Syn.  gasisu,  ZA,  IX,  220,  17.    It  is  probable  that  II  R.  47a,  14,  and  ZA, 

ibid.,  restore  each  other  mutually  and  that  the  true  reading  is   ^  /^|^^a^.  <L^p£f> 

in  II  R.  for  which  ZA,  220  has  probably  For 
mussu  =  breast,  Sm.  1981,  24,  see  now  Babyloniaca,  IV,  191.    Also  K.  11185,  3  agan  = 

[mus-]su  Syn.  tulu  and  irtu,  and  CT,  XII,  19a,  5.    For  its  connection  with 
"udder,"  OLZ  (1910),  sp.  491.    mussu,  ring-worm  ( ?),  in  CT,  XXVIII,  29,  20,  possibly 
a  loan-word  from  mus,  serpent.   A  word  ma§su  sa  ameli  =        in  CT,  XII,  17a,  16, 
may  be,  perhaps,  identical  with  mussu,  breast. 
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STUDIEN  ZUR  BABYLONISCHEN  RELIGION 

Dr.  Frank1  has  followed  up  his  two  smaller  monographs  on  certain 
aspects  of  Babylonian-Assyrian  symbolism  as  expressed  in  art  works,  by  a 
larger  volume  of  Studies  on  the  Babylonian  religion.  According  to  the 
title-page  the  volume  consists  of  two  Hefte.  The  first  Heft  covers  38  pages 
and  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  divisions  of  the  Babylonian  priesthood 
and  the  priestly  functions;  the  second  Heft  treats  of  sacred  animals  and  the 
animal  cult,  in  27  pages.  The  balance  of  the  book,  or  over  200  pages,  is 
taken  up  with  notes,  translations  of  selected  texts,  appendices,  and  what 
the  Germans  would  call  "Excurse."  To  the  first  Heft  of  38  pages  there  are 
no  less  than  338  notes,  covering  56  pages;  to  the  second  Heft  there  are  101 
notes  of  19  pages.  The  notes  thus  cover  more  space  than  the  texts,  and  one 
wonders  whether  the  author  would  not  have  done  better  to  combine  his 
notes  into  a  continuous  discussion  and  to  have  given  in  the  form  of  notes 
what  is  now  the  text.  Certainly  the  first  note,  covering  no  less  than  five 
pages,  discussing  the  title  of  patesi,  belongs  as  much  to  the  text  as  any  part 
of  the  book.  The  translated  texts  with  notes  cover  84  pages,  or  almost 
one-third  of  the  entire  book.  Here  the  notes  are  on  the  whole  of  the  proper 
character — brief  elucidations  of  words  and  phrases  occurring  in  the  texts 
themselves,  though,  as  one  shall  see,  the  necessity  of  again  translating  and 
commenting  upon  texts  that  are  perfectly  well  known  and  that  have  already 
been  treated  by  others  may  be  questioned.  The  appendices  on  the  Sumer- 
ian  temple,  on  the  Elamitic  temple,  on  Temple  Libraries,  on  the  expression 
E-Duu,  and  on  musical  instruments  cover  56  pages,  or  almost  as  much  as  the 
two  Hefte  which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  body  of  the  work.  In  fact, 
what  the  author  offers  is  not  in  any  but  a  technical  sense  a  book,  but  rather 
disjecta  membra,  embodying  a  variety  of  topics  on  which  he  has  evidently 
been  at  work  for  some  time,  but  which  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  piece 
together  in  some  consecutive  order. 

The  result  of  Frank's  method  is  that  a  very  large  variety  of  matters  are 
touched  upon,  many  valuable  notes  and  suggestions  are  scattered  through- 
out the  volume,  but  scarcely  any  topic  introduced  is  treated  exhaustively 
or  systematically,  so  that  when  one  finishes  the  volume,  one  has  learned 
much  or  little  according  to  one's  previous  state.    The  difficulty  of  utilizing 

1  Studien  zur  babylonischen  Religion.  By  Carl  Frank.  (Erster  Band.  1.  u.  2. 
Heft.)    Strassburg:  Schlesier  und  Schweikhardt.   M.  20.   287  pp.   2  vols. 
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wli;it  the  author  baa  put  together  is  still  further  increased  by  the  totally 
insufficient  index  covering  less  than  seven  pages. 

Coming  to  the  body  of  the  volume,  it  is  not  a  pleasanl  task  for  the 
reviewer  to  give  expression  to  his  disappointment  in  finding  that  the  author 
has  really  furnished  littfe  that  is  new.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Frank  it  should  be 
stated  that  he  confesses  in  his  preface  to  having  embodied  in  his  work  material 
already  known  for  some  time,  but  he  adds  that  it  has  been  presented  in  a"  new 
form."  That  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  the  texts  covering  as  we  have 
seen,  almost  one-third  of  the  volume.  He  furnishes  in  all  twelve  specimens 
in  transliteration  and  translation.  Of  these  the  first  three  are  merely  frag- 
ments of  hymns  of  a  few  lines  each,  which,  except  for  the  fact  that  in  each 
the  kalu-priest  is  introduced,  have  no  special  connection  with  Heft  1,  and 
might  just  as  well  have  been  briefly  referred  to  in  one  of  the  notes.  Trans- 
lations of  isolated  passages  can  hardly  be  designated  as  the  presentation  of 
older  material  in  a  "new  form."  Then  follow  four  brief  letters  from  Harper's 
collection  (Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters),  but  one  is  surprised  to  find  in 
connection  with  the  first  specimen  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  translate  the 
greater  part  of  the  obverse  and  reverse,  nor  to  interpret  the  letter  as  a  whole. 
The  really  difficult  terms  and  passages  in  this  and  the  other  letters  are  passed 
over.  One  of  the  letters  is  not  even  translated  but  merely  transliterated; 
of  another  the  author  gives  a  "tentative"  translation,  and  adds  that  it 
contains  nothing  of  special  importance  for  his  purpose  beyond  the  mention 
of  naru — the  term  for  a  priestly  class  of  "singers."  In  the  translation  itself 
he  fails  to  see  that  the  triple  lu  is  to  be  rendered  "whether.  .  .  .  whether 
.  .  .  .  or,"  and  that  the  following  phrase  must  mean  "the  men  of  his  land 
whose  gods  gave  to  me  the  kingship  thereof"  and  not  that  the  people  gave 
the  writer  their  land,  their  gods,  and  their  kingship  (as  Frank  puts  it) ;  nor 
is  the  balance  of  the  letter  as  translated  by  our  author  at  all  intelligible. 
The  seventh  text  included  in  this  "Excursus"  is  the  new  Etana  fragment, 
discovered  and  published  by  the  reviewer  in  J  AOS  about  a  year  ago. 
Frank  not  only  translates  it  anew,  but  transliterates  it  and  adds  a  commen- 
tary, taking  up  14  pages  in  this  way;  and  he  even  reproduces  the  text  again. 
Such  a  repetition  is  only  justified  in  case  a  new  interpretation  is  offered,  but 
any  reader  who  will  go  to  the  trouble  of  comparing  his  translation  with  mine 
will  find  agreement  in  all  but  a  few  minor  points.  The  same  applies  to  the 
text  which  deviates  from  the  one  published  in  the  J  AOS  in  the  reading  of  a 
few  doubtful  signs.  The  interpretation  proposed  by  Frank  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  given  by  the  reviewer.  He  places  the  fragment  in  the  tale 
exactly  where  the  reviewer  put  it;  he  refers  to  the  Scheil  fragment  and  uses 
it  precisely  as  the  reviewer  did;  and  merely  because  he  succeeds  in  improv- 
ing my  version  in  half  a  dozen  minor  places,  or  rather  in  suggesting  improve- 
ments, he  regards  himself  justified  in  pronouncing  my  edition  as  "  vollstandig 
verfehlt."  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  author's  conduct  when  he  comes 
to  translate  another  text  dealing  with  liver  divination  (pp.  165-78),  where 
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he  does  not  even  mention  that  the  text  was  for  the  first  time  copied  in  full, 
translated,  and  explained  by  the  reviewer  in  his  Religion  Babyloniens  und 
Assyrie?is,  II,  335-40.  From  the  notes  it  is  evident  that  Frank  made  use 
of  this  work  on  the  text,  since  he  refers  in  most  cases,  to  the  same  passages 
in  liver-divination  texts  which  are  put  together  in  my  notes;  and  besides, 
on  comparing  the  two  translations  it  will  again  be  found  that  they  differ 
from  one  another  merely  in  the  choice  of  words.  The  note  on  p.  175  to  line 
26  is  merely  a  transcript  in  transformed  form  of  note  6  on  p.  377  of  the 
reviewer's  Religion  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens.  More  than  this,  although  he 
uses  the  reviewer's  investigations  of  the  divination  literature  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians  at  every  turn,  he  never  refers  to  them  and  directly 
misleads  the  reader  who  does  not  happen  to  be  an  Assyriologist  by  conveying 
the  impression  that  the  few  pages  in  Ungnad's  popular  article  of  some  30 
pages  on  the  "Deutung  der  Zukunft  bei  den  Babyloniern  und  Assyriern"  is 
the  only  discussion  of  divination  through  the  liver  as  practiced  by  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians.  Dr.  Frank  would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in 
opposing  any  of  the  views  or  results  reached  by  the  reviewer,  but  I  submit 
that  he  has  no  right  to  conceal  from  his  readers  the  fact  that  in  the  reviewer's 
work  above  mentioned,  over  200  pages  (II,  213-415)  are  devoted  to  this 
subject  in  which  dozens  of  " liver"  texts  are  translated  for  the  first  time,  and 
in  which  for  the  first  time  the  system  is  set  forth  in  detail  and  its  position 
in  the  religion  made  clear. 

Another  text  translated  by  our  author  (pp.  128-39)  is  the  well-known 
fragment  in  which  the  baru-priesthood  is  carried  back  to  a  perhaps  legen- 
dary king  of  Sippar  En-me-durankj  and  in  which  the  various  functions 
of  the  baru  and  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  dignity  are  set  forth. 
We  owe  this  important  text  to  Professor  Zimmern,  who  published,  trans- 
lated, and  explained  it  a  good  many  years  ago  in  his  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniss 
der  babylonischen  Religion.  I  cannot,  in  comparing  his  translation  with 
Zimmern's,  see  that  our  author  has  improved  upon  his  predecessor  in  the  few 
passages  in  which  he  deviates  from  Zimmern's  version.  Instead  of  Zim- 
mern's suggestion  for  takaltu  as  "Ledertasche,"  Frank  proposes  "Ein- 
geweide"  and,  in  a  note  on  the  subject,  tries  to  show  that  it  refers  primarily 
to  the  "stomach."  This,  however,  is  impossible  since  CT,  XIV,  PL  14,  3, 
enters  takaltu  as  a  synonym  for  h  a  su,  which  is  one  of  the  words  for  " liver." 
The  term  takaltu  must  therefore  include  this  organ;  and  since,  as  Zimmern 
had  already  recognized,  takaltu  means  literally  a  "receptacle,"  it  appears 
to  be  used  for  the  "net"  in  which  the  liver  is  inclosed.  At  all  events  it 
cannot  designate  the  "entrails,"  for  we  have  no  proof  that  any  other  organ 
besides  the  liver  was  used  in  Babylonian  divination,  but  it  must  be  a  tech- 
nical term  to  describe  the  official  hepatoscopy,  just  as  the  expression  nisirti 
Anim  Enlil  u  Ea  "Secret  (or  Mystery)  of  Anu,  Enlil  and  Ea"  designates 
astrology  as  another  form  of  divination  intrusted  to  the  baru-priesthood. 
Frank  fails  to  recognize  also  the  force  of  this  latter  expression;  and  it  is 
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rather  surprising  that  in  his  new  study  of  Zimmcrn's  text ,  lie  should  not  have 
seen  that  lines  16-18,  which  on  the  surface  are  a  repetition  of  lino  7  9, 
revert  to  a  different  source  and  that  the  text  as  it  now  stands  is  a  com- 
bination of  several  independent  bits  of  separate  origin;  for  which  view  other 
evidence  can  be  brought  forward. 

Nos.  X  and  XI  of  the  texts  selected  by  Frank  for  translation  belong  to 
the  class  of  birth  omens,  but  our  author  did  not  recognize  that  the  former 
(K  4035,  etc.)  stands  in  the  relation  to  the  latter  as  a  part  of  a  complete 
tablet  to  an  extract  from  the  same— lines  1-23  of  K  4035,  etc.  (CT,  XXVIII, 
PI.  5.),  corresponding  to  lines  31-39  obv.  of  K  2007  (CT,  XXVII,  PL  17). 
The  two  texts  should  therefore  have  been  combined.  Both  are  parts  of  the 
third  tablet  of  the  I  s b  u -series  =  K  131,  published  in  CT,  XXVII,  PI.  16. 
The  obverse  of  K  131=  lines  1-12  of  obv.  of  K  2007,  while  the  reverse  = 
lines  2-5  of  rev.  of  K  2007.  It  so  happens  that  the  portion  of  this  third 
tablet  furnished  by  the  fragment  K  4035,  etc.,  is  not  preserved  in  the  frag- 
ment of  the  full  tablet  represented  by  K  131.  Moreover,  K  2007  (being  Text 
No.  XI  of  Frank's  selection)  is  composed  of  extracts  of  two  different  tablets,  the 
obverse  to  line  5  of  the  reverse  being  45  omens  taken,  as  indicated,  from  the 
third  tablet  of  the  I sbu -series,  while  rev.  7-26  is  an  extract  of  17  omens  from 
the  fourth  tablet  of  this  series  as  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  colophon 
to  K  2007  (rev.  28)  with  the  colophon  to  K  131  rev.  10,  furnishing  the  first 
line  of  this  fourth  tablet.  That  K  2007  contains  two  extracts  is  indicated  by 
the  two  colophons  rev.  7  and  28 — in  both  of  which  we  find  the  phrase  i  s  t  u 
libbi  .  .  .  .  na-as-ha  which  rev.  28  is  ideographically  written  ZI- 
(ha).  The  same  relationship  of  "extracts"  to  portions  of  the  "full"  tablet 
applies  to  many  other  fragments  of  the  texts  published  in  CT,  XXVII 
and  XXVIII,  but  unless  this  is  recognized  one  cannot  hope  to  get  a  satis- 
factory conception  of  the  character  of  these  birth-omen  texts.  What  Frank 
says,  therefore,  on  p.  153  regarding  the  order  of  subjects  followed  in  K  2007 
is  of  no  value,  since  this  text  is  merely  an  extract;  whereas,  in  order  to  get 
a  proper  view  of  the  order,  we  must  take  K  4035,  etc.,  and  K  131 — portions 
of  the  full  tablet— as  our  basis,  and  supplement  these  by  K  2007.  Putting 
the  three  texts  together,  we  can  restore  the  greater  portion  of  this  third 
tablet  of  the  Isbu-series,  just  as  by  combining  K  2007  rev.  7-26 — the 
extract  from  the  fourth  tablet— with  K  6790,  etc.  (CT,  XXVIII,  PI.  1-2) 
— the  "full"  fourth  tablet — we  can  restore  a  large  portion  of  the  fourth 
tablet  of  this  series. 

If  Dr.  Frank  had  penetrated  somewhat  deeper  into  the  study  of  the  two 
birth-omen  texts  which  he  selected  for  translation,  he  would  not  have  failed 
in  the  endeavor  to  translate  the  very  first  line  of  his  No.  X,  for  he  would  have 
seen  that  this  line  corresponds  to  K  2007  obv.  31  and  that  the  full  line  can, 
therefore,  be  restored,  just  as  lines,  2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  13,  15,  17  can  be  restored 
from  lines  32-39  obv.  of  K  2007.  By  a  comparison  with  K  2007  we  see 
that  the  "extract"  of  8  lines  is  taken  from  the  16  lines  of  the  "full"  tablet 
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(K  4035),  or  in  other  words  that  the  " extract"  represents  in  this  section  at 
least  about  one-half  of  the  full  tablet.  The  comparison  of  K  4035,  line  1, 
with  K  2007,  obv.  31,  furthermore  shows  that  the  term  kar-si  following  the 
number  6  corresponds  to  6  ta-a-an  ofK  2007  which  clears  up  the  meaning 
of  karsu — left  untranslated  by  Frank.  It  designates  the  " divisions"  of 
the  six  toes  on  the  right  foot  of  the  new-born  babe.  The  line,  therefore, 
reads,  "If  a  woman  gives  birth  (sc.  to  a  child  and  it  has)  six  divided  toes  on 
the  right  foot,  misfortune  ( ?)  will  seize  the  house  of  the  man."  What  our 
author  had  in  mind  when  he  translated  "Wenn  eine  Frau  gebiert  und  es 
sind  dann  VI  Karse  der  Zehen  seines  (rechten  [?])  Fusses  gemacht.  ..." 
it  is  difficult  to  say;  just  as  his  translation  of  1.  1,  of  No.  XI  (K  2007), 
"  Wenn  eine  Frau  gebiert  und  dann  Lowenohren  gemacht  sind,"  etc.,  gives 
no  sense.  Dr.  Frank  has,  in  fact,  failed  to  understand  the  fundamental 
character  of  these  birth-omen  texts  which  deal  on  the  one  hand  with  all 
kinds  of  malformations  and  on  the  other  with  supposed  resemblances  between 
the  features  or  organs  or  parts  of  the  new-born  babe  with  those  of  some 
animal — lion,  dog,  swine,  or  ass,  etc.  The  proper  translation  of  this  line  is, 
of  course,  "If  a  woman  gives  birth  (sc.  to  a  child  that  has)  the  ears  of  a  lion," 
etc.  The  particle  ma  which  our  author  throughout  translates  "dann"  is 
simply  the  introduction  to  the  peculiarity  observed  in  the  case  of  the  infant 
which  stamps  it  as  an  omen  that  calls  for  an  interpretation.  Space  forbids 
me  to  show  in  detail  other  errors  in  Frank's  translation  of  these  two  com- 
paratively simple  birth-omen  texts.  Our  author  does  not  even  correctly 
interpret  the  term  i  s  b  u  which  occurs  hundreds  of  times  in  these  birth-omen 
texts.  Had  he  studied  the  passages  he  would  have  found  that  it  does  not 
mean  "ein  ungestaltiges  Wesen"  as  he  renders  the  term  on  p.  133,  but  is  the 
generic  expression  for  the  child  or  animal,  formed  in  the  womb.  The 
proper  German  term  is  "Leibesfrucht,"  i.e.,  either  the  embryo,  the  foetus,  or 
the  full-formed  new  birth,  or  a  malformation  according  to  the  context. 

Of  the  body  of  the  work,  by  which  I  mean  the  two  Hefte,  the  first,  on 
the  "Babylonian  Priesthood,"  is  largely  a  restatement  with  some  additions 
and  many  notes  of  what  has  already  been  more  briefly  put  together  by 
Schrank  in  his  monograph  Babylonische  Suhnriten,  etc.,  and  in  some  special 
articles  by  other  scholars  that  might  be  mentioned.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  there  are  many  interesting  remarks  on  the  texts,  many  valuable 
suggestions  and  references  to  texts  that  are  useful,  but  I  cannot  find  that  he 
has  added  anything  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Of  more 
value  is  the  second  Heft  treating  of  sacred  animals  and  animal  symbolism 
in  the  cult,  though  he  has  failed  to  utilize  the  very  valuable  material  to  be 
found  in  the  designs  on  the  "Seal  Cylinders"  and  which  is  now  so  con- 
veniently and  so  admirably  put  together  by  Ward  in  his  Seal  Cylinders  of 
Western  Asia;  and  he  has  also  neglected  the  animal  omens  and  the  birth 
omens  which  may  be  designated  as  fundamental  to  a  study  of  the  animals 
that  acquire  a  religious  significance  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria.    The  birth 
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omens,  w  hich  deal  as  much  with  signs  observed  on  the  young  of  animals  as 

with  those  on  human  infants,  form  the  starting-point  lor  the  cult-  of  animals 
so  tar  as  it  existed  in  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  religion.  How  very  frag- 
mentary Frank's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  three 
lines  he  devotes  to  the  eagle  without  even  mentioning  the  eagle  that,  Xin- 
girsu  holds  in  his  hand  as  his  symbol  on  the  so-called  "Stele  des  Vautours," 
or  the  symbolism  associated  with  the  lion-headed  eagle  on  the  silver  vase  of 
Entemana  and  on  seal  cylinders — as  the  standard  of  Lagash,  confirmed  by 
passages  in  Gudea's  texts  which  show,  as  Ward  and  Thureau-Dangin  have 
also  recognized,  that  the  bird  Im-gig  is  none  other  than  this  symbol.  The 
association  of  gods  with  animals  which  is  an  exceedingly  important  factor 
in  the  symbolism  connected  with  sacred  animals  is  hardly  touched  upon. 
Instead  of  translating  texts  already  sufficiently  understood,  our  author 
should  have  furnished  a  full  study  of  CT,  XVII,  Pis.  42-43 — a  text  of  funda- 
mental significance  for  the  subject  of  Dr.  Frank's  second  Heft.  Would  this 
not  have  been  more  useful  than  merely  to  put  together  from  the  old  Baby- 
lonian votive  and  historical  inscriptions  the  list  of  temples  occurring  there, 
with  no  discussion  even  of  their  names,  much  less  of  their  character  ?  Such 
a  list  is  almost  useless  without  a  utilization  of  the  rich  material  furnished  by 
the  business  documents  of  the  older  and  the  later  periods  of  Babylonian 
history.  A  thorough  study  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  temples  on  the 
basis  of  the  really  vast  material  now  accessible  to  us  is  a  desideratum,  and 
Dr.  Frank  would  have  rendered  a  genuine  service  had  he  confined  himself 
in  his  volume  to  this  one  theme  instead  of  passing  from  one  subject  to 
another  without  exhausting  any  and  betraying  a  rather  superficial  acquain- 
tance with  most  of  them. 

Of  what  special  value  are  the  four  pages  which  he  devotes  to  an  "  Excur- 
sus ' '  on  the  ' '  Temple  Library ' '  of  Nippur  question  and  which  is  purely  polemi- 
cal without  adding  anything  of  moment  to  the  problem  ?  What  is  needed  is 
the  proof  by  the  publication  of  at  least  some  hundreds  of  tablets  of  an  unques- 
tionably literary  character  with  colophons  and  other  indications  to  show  that 
the  bulk  of  the  valuable  tablets  found  by  J.  H.  Haynes  in  1900  are  not  merely 
school  texts,  or  the  necessary  paraphernalia  of  the  temple  for  use  in  the  cult. 
Dr.  Frank  admits  the  parallel  between  the  discoveries  at  Sippar  and  Nippur 
to  which  the  reviewer  first  called  attention  in  his  paper  "Did  the  Baby- 
lonian Temples  Have  Libraries  (J AOS,  XXV)  and  which  neither  Rassam 
nor  Scheil  who  explored  Sippar  designated  as  a  temple  library.  In  making 
this  admission  Frank  really  gives  his  case  away,  for  if  all  tablets  found  in  a 
temple  are  part  of  a  "temple  library,"  then  the  whole  contention  about  the 
special  character  of  the  "Nippur"  finds  of  1900  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is 
somewhat  confusing  to  find  the  author  in  the  course  of  his  special  pleading 
introducing  at  one  point  (p.  225)  the  compound  ideogram  E-Dub  "Tablet- 
House"  as  the  possible  designation  for  a  "Temple  Library"  and  therefore 
a  proof  for  the  existence  of  such  an  institution,  and  then  a  few  pages 
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farther  on  (p.  228)  saying  that  "it  is  certain  that  the  expression  does  not 
designate  a  library"  but  a  "writing-room"  or  a  "notary's  office." 

Realizing  evidently  the  fragmentary  character  of  what  he  has  gathered 
in  his  volume,  Dr.  Frank  closes  his  book  by  a  promise  to  continue  his 
investigations  (which  I  earnestly  hope  he  will  do)  and  to  "publish  in  an 
enlarged  form  and  in  another  connection,"  as  soon  as  the  material  at  our 
disposal  shall  have  been  exhaustively  studied.  One  should  suppose  that 
Dr.  Frank  would  have  done  this  before  publishing  his  volume.  He  then 
enters  upon  a  statement  of  what  still  remains  to  be  done  and  how  it  should 
be  done  and  closes  with  the  ipse  dixit  that  the  "Religion  of  Babylonia"  is 
still  to  be  written.  If  our  author  means  by  this  that  a  final  work  on  the 
"Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria"  cannot  at  present  be  written,  every- 
one will  agree  with  him.  In  every  progressive  field  of  research  one  work  is 
always  the  forerunner  of  another,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  at  each  juncture 
in  the  progress  of  knowledge  the  material  at  our  disposal  should  not  be 
presented  in  a  systematic  and  readable  manner;  and  it  is  hardly  generous 
to  ignore,  as  our  author  does,  the  work  done  in  this  respect  by  others. 

Morris  Jastrow,  Jr. 
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INSCRIPTIONS  OF  EARLY  ASSYRIAN  RULERS 

By  D.  D.  Luckenbill 
The  University  of  Chicago 

The  texts  of  which  a  translation  and  discussion  are  here  offered 
were  found  by  the  German  excavators1  at  Kalat  Sherkat,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Ashur,  and  published  in  the  first  part  of  Keil- 
schrifttexte  aus  Assur.2  The  autograph  copies  of  the  inscriptions  are 
the  work  of  the  late  Leopold  Messerschmidt.  Extracts  from  these 
inscriptions,  containing  for  the  most  part  genealogies  and  chrono- 
logical data,  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Mitteilungen  der 
deutschen  Orient-Gesellschaft3  and  have  been  used  by  Meyer,4  King,5 
and  others  in  their  reconstruction  of  early  Assyrian  history.  Until 
some  new  inscription  throws  additional  light  upon  the  matter,  the 
chronological  schemes  proposed  by  these  scholars  must  remain,  as 
they  themselves  freely  admit,  largely  provisional.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  re-examine  matters  chronological,  but 
rather  to  furnish  a  full  translation  of  the  new  texts  from  Ashur  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  historian  will  be  able  to  form  a  better  picture 
than  was  possible  heretofore,  of  the  rise  of  Assyria  and  the  spread  of 
her  influence  during  the  second  pre-Christian  millennium. 

1  See  the  reports  in  MDOG,  20  f. 

2  Keilschrifttexte  aus  Assur,  historischen  Inhalts.  Erstes  Heft.  Owing  to  the  untimely 
death  of  Dr.  Leopold  Messerschmidt  who  had  autographed  the  texts,  the  work  of  seeing 
them  through  the  press  fell  to  Professor  Delitzsch,  who  added  the  index  and  a  number 
of  "  Verbesserungen  und  Nachtrage." 

3  A  splendid  beginning  in  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  excavations  at  Ashur 
has  been  made  by  the  excavator  Andrae  in  his  Anu-Adad  Tempel. 

*  Geschichte  des  Altertums,  I,  2,  2d  ed. 

5  Chronicles  concerning  Early  Babylonian  Kings. 
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Just  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  ancient  states,  the  begin- 
nings of  Assyria  are,  and  probably  will  remain,  obscure;  for  a  city 
like  Ashur,  the  nucleus  around  which  the  Assyrian  state  developed, 
lying  as  it  does  somewhat  apart  from  the  scene  of  the  earliest  empires 
on  the  Euphrates,  was  hardly  likely  to  attract  attention  until  it 
had  become  wealthy  or  prominent  enough  to  arouse  the  cupidity  or 
jealousy  of  some  stronger  state.  The  earliest  rulers  of  Ashur  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  us  were  Ushpia  and  Kikia,  the  former  the 
traditional  founder  of  the  temple  of  Ashur,  the  latter  the  builder  of 
the  city-wall.  The  form  of  these  names  has  suggested  to  Ungnad6 
the  possibility  that  the  Mitannians,  a  people  related  to  the  Hittites, 
were  the  founders  of  Ashur.  However  that  may  be,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  civilization  of  Assyria  from  the  earliest  times  was 
predominantly  Semitic. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  there  is  room  for  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  contributions  of  Sumerians  and  Semites 
to  the  civilization  of  the  Euphrates  Valley.  No  doubt  Meyer  has 
cleared  the  atmosphere  by  his  Sumerer  und  Semiten,  but  whether  the 
Semites  were  in  the  valley  as  early  as  the  Sumerians,  perhaps  earlier, 
as  he  believes,  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  Semites  were  known  as 
Akkadians,  and  Ungnad  believes  that  this  was  surely  because  Akkad 
was  the  first  Semitic  state  in  Babylonia.  He  also  suggests  the 
possibility  that  before  Sargon  made  Akkad  the  capital  city  of  his 
empire,  the  Semites  had  already  formed  a  state  outside  the  valley, 
say  in  Amurru.7  In  either  case  it  was  with  the  empire  of  Sargon  and 
his  son  Naram-Sin  (ca.  2500  B.C.)  that  the  Semites  for  the  first  time 
gained  the  supremacy  in  Babylonia.  If  we  regard  the  Semites  of 
Sargon's  time  as  the  first  of  the  successive  migrations  of  this  stock 
from  the  desert  of  Arabia  into  the  Euphrates  Valley,  we  must  assume 
that  the  earliest  Semites  of  Ashur  and  the  other  cities  which  made 
up  the  later  Assyrian  empire  were  borne  in  on  this  wave  of  migration, 
for  there  existed  an  Assyrian  kingdom  before  the  time  of  Sumu-abum, 
the  founder  of  the  First  Dynasty  of  Babylon,  which  represents  the 
dominance  of  a  new  wave  of  Semites,  namely,  the  Amorites. 

The  first  date  in  Assyrian  history  is  furnished  by  a  catch-line  on  a 
late  Assyrian  tablet  containing  chronicles  of  early  kings.8    It  tells  of 

«  DA,  VI,  5,  p.  13.    7  Sumerer  und  Akkader,  OLZ,  1908.  62  f.    «  King,  op.  ciL,  II,  14. 
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a  war  between  Ilu-shuma  king  of  Assyria  and  Su-abu  (Siiinu-abimi). 
The  date  of  Sumu-abum  is  ca.  2050  b.c.  (Meyer,  2060-2047;  Ungnad, 
2232-2219).  Our  earliest  Assyrian  inscriptions  are  those  of  Irishum 
(Nos.  1,  2,  3)  son  of  Ilu-shuma.  From  the  first  of  these  we  learn  I  he 
names  of  the  father  and  grandfather  of  Ilu-shuma  as  well — Shalim- 
ahum  and  Kate-Ashir.  All  of  these  bear  the  title  of  patesi  of  the  god 
Ashur  (written  Ashir  in  these  old  texts)  but,  if  this  title  suggests  an 
overlord  to  whom  they  were  subject,  wre  have  no  information  as  to 
who  he  was.9  Nor  have  we  any  means  for  determining  how  long 
before  Irishum's  time  Ushpia  built  the  temple  of  Ashur.  It  is  only  for 
the  period  after  Irishum  that  the  inscriptions  furnish  dates. 

According  to  another  (No.  2)  of  his  inscriptions,  Irishum  built 
the  temple  of  Adad.  This  was  probably  the  "  temple  of  Anu  and 
Adad"  which  Tiglath-pileser  I  (ca.  1175-1100  b.c.)  rebuilt  sixty 
years  after  Ashur-dan  and  seven  hundred  and  one  years  after 
Shamshi-Adad,  son  of  Ishme-Dagan,  who  was,  according  to  Tiglath- 
pileser's  tradition,  its  builder.10 

Irishum  is  best  known  to  his  successors  as  restorer  of  the  temple 
of  Ashur.  It  is  probably  to  the  building  of  this  temple  that  the  first 
inscription  in  King's  Annals  of  the  Kings  of  Assyria  refers.  Shal- 
maneser  I  (No.  14,  Col.  Ill,  32  f.)  speaks  of  the  work  of  his  ancestor 
Irishum  (Erishu)  as  follows:  "when  Eharsagkurkurra,  the  temple  of 
my  lord  Ashur,  which  Ushpia,  priest  of  Ashur,  my  ancestor,  had  built 
aforetime,  had  fallen  into  ruins,  then  my  ancestor  Erishu  restored  it. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years  passed  after  the  reign  of  Erishu 
and  that  temple  (again)  fell  into  ruins.  Then  Shamshi-Adad,  priest 
of  Ashur,  restored  it.  Five  hundred  and  eighty  years  elapsed  and 
that  temple  which  Shamshi-Adad  had  restored  became  old  and  weak," 
etc.  Whereupon  Shalmaneser  restored  it  once  more.  An  inscrip- 
tion of  Esarhaddon11  has  a  different  chronology.  According  to  this 
inscription,  Erishu,  son  of  Ilu-shuma,  restored  the  temple  which 
Ushpia  had  built,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  thereafter 
Shamshi-Adad,  son  of  Bel-kabi,  made  some  restorations.  Four 
hundred  and  thirty-four  years  after  Shamshi-Adad,  Shalmaneser 
found  it  again  in  need  of  repairs.    We  need  not  hesitate  in  preferring 

9  For  a  discussion  of  the  title  see  Meyer,  op.  tit.,  §  432. 

10  Cylinder  Inscription,  Col.  VII,  60  f. 

11  Keilschrifttexte  aus  Assur,  No.  51.    Cf.  MDOG,  22,  74,  and  other  numbers. 
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the  chronology  of  Shalmaneser  who  lived  some  six  hundred  years 
before  Esarhaddon,  but  the  task  of  assigning  places  to  the  different 
Shamshi-Adads  known  to  us  presents  real  difficulties.  But  before 
taking  up  this  matter,  let  us  turn  to  the  immediate  successors  of 
Irishum. 

On  some  fragments  of  a  late  copy  of  an  older  inscription  of  a 
patesi  of  Ashur  we  read  of  the  building  of  a  temple  of  Erishkigal  by 
Ikunum,  son  of  Erishum  (King,  Annals,  xvii,  n.  3).  This  Ikunum 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  Ashir-rim-nishe-shu,  son  of 
Ashir-nirari  (No.  6):  "The  wall  which  Kikia,  Ikunum,  Shar-ken- 
kate-Ashir  and  Ashir-nirari,  son  of  Ishme-Dagan,  my  ancestors,  had 

built  "    Thus  we  see  that  Ikunum  carried  on  the  work  of 

his  father  Erishum. 

While  the  date  of  Ikunum  is  determined  by  these  references  to 
his  activities,  that  of  Shar-ken-kate-Ashir,  the  next  restorer  of  the 
city-wall,  cannot  be  fixed. 

As  we  saw  above,  Esarhaddon  mentions  a  Shamshi-Adad,  son  of 
Bel-kabi,  as  restorer  of  the  temple  of  Ashur.  King12  has  published 
an  inscription  of  Shamshi-Adad,  son  of  Igur-kapkapu,  builder  of 
the  temple  of  Ashur.  On  the  basis  of  a  passage  in  an  inscription  of 
Adad-Nirari  IV  (812-783  B.C.),  in  which  he  claims  descent  from  Bel- 
kapkapi,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  Igur-kapkapu  should  be 
read  Bel-kapkapi.  Likewise  it  has  been  proposed  to  identify  this 
Bel-kapkapu  with  the  Bel-kabi  of  Esarhaddon's  inscription.13  Until 
some  new  inscription  throws  additional  light  upon  the  matter,  such 
guesses  must,  of  course,  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  The 
same  must  be  said  of  Meyer's  suggestion  that  the  Shamshi-Adad, 
son  of  Bel-kabi,  of  Esarhaddon's  inscription,  is  the  same  as  the 
Shamshi-Adad,  contemporary  of  Hammurabi,  mentioned  on  a  tablet 
from  Sippar.14  That  Assyria  was  subject  to  Babylon  under  Ham- 
murabi is  very  probable,  but  here  too  the  direct  evidence  is  scant.15 

Of  Ashir-nirari,  son  of  Ishme-Dagan,  mentioned  in  the  inscription 
of  Ashir-rim-nishe-shu,  quoted  above,  as  one  of  the  restorers  of  the 
city-wall,  we  possess  a  brick  inscription  in  which  he  calls  himself 
builder  of  the  temple  of  Bel-labira.    Tiglath-pileser  I  (Cyl.  Insc, 

12  Annals,  2.  «  Meyer,  op.  cit.,  §  448.  "  Ibid. 

15  In  the  Code  (Harper,  4,  58),  Hammurabi  speaks  of  restoring  to  Ashur  its  protecting 
deity  (lamassu),  which  may  point  to  the  establishment  of  peace  after  an  invasion. 
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Col.  VI,  85  f.)  mentions  a  temple  of  Bel-labiru,  "the  elder  Bel," 
which  he  restored.  This  was  probably  the  temple  which  Ashir- 
nirari  had  built.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  pass;i«i;<'  in  this 
same  inscription  of  Tiglath-pileser  in  which  he  mentions  Shamshi- 
Adad,  son  of  Ishme-Dagan,  as  restorer  (or  builder)  of  the  temple  of 
Anu  and  Adad  some  seven  hundred  years  before  his  time.  Of  the 
relation  between  Ashir-nirari,  son  of  Ishme-Dagan,  and  Shamshi- 
Adad,  son  of  Ishme-Dagan,  if  there  is  any,16  we  know  nothing. 
Tiglath-pileser's  date  gives  us  the  only  clue  as  to  the  period  in  which 
we  are  to  place  Shamshi-Adad,  son  of  Ishme-Dagan,  namely,  ca. 
1850  b.c.  Adad-nirari  II  mentions  an  ancestor  Ashur-nirari  who 
had  built  a  palace  in  Ashur  (No.  11,  Obv.  33  f.). 

In  the  neighborhood  of  1600  b.c.  has  been  placed  the  date  of 
Shamsi-Adad,  the  third  of  that  name.  In  his  inscription  (No.  5) 
he  calls  himself  "king  of  the  universe  (sar  kissati),  builder  of  the 
temple  of  Ashur,  who  devotes  his  energies  to  the  land  between  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates"  (Col.  I,  1  f.).  It  is  unfortunate  that  he 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  his  father  or  any  other  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  which  might  have  enabled  us  to  fix  his  period  more 
definitely.  He  speaks  of  royal  ancestors  whose  deeds  his  own  sur- 
passed, but  this  means  little  to  us.  Meyer  makes  him  the  exponent 
of  Assyrian  supremacy  following  the  Cassite  conquest  of  Babylonia.17 
Another  date  is  suggested  by  the  writer  in  the  footnote. 

Following  the  introductory  phrases  the  inscription  continues  with 
a  record  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Enlil,  called  Eamkurkurra, 
which  is  translated  "the  temple  of  the  lord  (wild-ox)  of  the  lands."18 

16  Meyer,  op.  ext.,  §  463 A. 

17  Ibid.,  §  464.  There  is  one  objection  to  so  late  a  date  which  continues  to  present 
itself  to  the  writer,  namely,  the  language  of  the  inscription  of  Shamshi-Adad  which  reads 
like  an  inscription  of  Hammurabi.  The  similarity  of  the  language  to  that  of  the  Code 
will  be  apparent  at  once  to  anyone  who  compares  the  two.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
doubtless  be  an  easy  matter  to  point  out  differences.  Unfortunately  the  inscriptions 
dating  from  the  period  between  Hammurabi  and  Agum  II  (kakrime)  are  few  indeed,  but 
a  glance  at  the  inscription  of  the  latter  will  show  the  difference  between  the  language  of 
Hammurabi's  day  and  that  of  the  Babylon  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  b.c. 
(Agum's  date  is  ca.  1650  b.c).  In  the  inscription  of  Shamshi-Adad  the  mimmation  is  used 
throughout,  in  the  inscription  of  Agum  II  only  occasionally.  May  it  not  be  necessary  to 
place  Shamshi-Adad  about  a  century  and  a  half  earlier,  soon  after  or  possibly  before  the 
Hittite  invasion  of  Babylonia  which  brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the  First  Dynasty? 
It  is  certainly  significant  that  Shamshi-Adad  has  nothing  to  say  of  wars  between  him  and 
the  Cassites,  with  whom  all  of  the  later  Assyrian  kings  were  perpetually  at  war,  but  that 
his  wars  were  fought  with  the  peoples  to  the  north  and  northwest  of  Assyria.  The  fact 
that  he  considered  himself  the  guardian  of  the  "land  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates" 
may  also  point  to  a  date  when  the  Babylonian  dynasty  was  exhausted  and  when  the 
Cassites  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  the  land. 

is  Cf.  p.  169,  below. 
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This  temple,  according  to  Col.  I,  18  f.,  had  been  built  by  Erishum, 
son  of  Ilu-shuma.  The  doors,  we  are  told,  were  covered  with  silver 
and  gold.  It  is  tempting  to  believe  that  these  may  have  been  the 
doors  which  Saushatar,  king  of  Mitanni,  took  from  Ashur  some 
centuries  later  (MDOG,  35,  36). 

Of  interest  is  the  fixing  of  the  money  standard.  "When  I  built 
the  temple  of  Enlil,  my  lord,  the  prices  of  my  city  Ashur  were  as 
follows:  for  one  shekel  of  silver,  two  gur  of  grain,  for  one  shekel  of 
silver,  twenty-five  mana  of  wool,  for  one  shekel  of  silver,  twelve  ka 
of  oil,  according  to  the  (standard)  prices  of  my  city  Ashur  were 
bought"  (Col.  Ill,  13 — Col.  IV,  3).  With  this  we  may  compare  a 
passage  in  an  inscription  of  Sin-gashid  of  Uruk  (ca.  2000  B.C.): 
"During  his  reign  there  shall  be  bought  for  one  shekel  of  silver,  three 
gur  of  grain,  twelve  mana  of  wool,  ten  mana  of  copper,  or  thirty  ka 
of  oil,  according  to  the  prices  of  the  land."19 

"At  that  time,"  Shamshi-Adad  goes  on  to  say,  "the  tribute  of 
the  kings  of  Tukrish  and  the  king  of  the  upper  country  I  received 
in  my  city  Ashur.  A  great  name  and  a  memorial  stela  I  set  up  in 
the  country  of  Laban  on  the  shore  of  the  great  sea"  (Col.  IV,  4  f.). 

Without  denying  Assyrian  activity  in  Cappadocia  in  this  period, 
the  writer  does  not  feel  able  to  follow  Meyer20  in  regarding  the  "great 
sea"  as  the  Black  Sea.  Tukrish  may  be  identical  with  an  Armenian 
city  Tigrish,  as  Streck21  suggests,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
"great  sea"  is  no  other  than  the  Mediterranean.  Whatever  the 
location  of  Tukrish — the  phrase  "and  the  kings  of  the  upper  country" 
points  to  the  Armenian  and  Kummuh  (Kutmuh)  regions — the  passage 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  Shamshi-Adad's  campaigns 
brought  him  to  the  Mediterranean.  This  had  been  the  goal  of  the 
great  conquerors  since  Sargon,  and  perhaps  Lugal-zaggisi,  as  it  was 
of  the  great  successors  of  Shamshi-Adad.  The  campaigns  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  I,  Ashur-nasir-pal,  and  the  kings  of  the  later  Assyrian 
empire  regularly  proceeded  along  the  semi-circular  curve  from 
Ashur,  Calah  or  Nineveh,  northward  into  the  mountains  of  the 
"upper  country,"  Nairi-Urartu,  then  westward  through  Kummuh 
to  Musri  and  the  other  Hatti-lands,  across  the  Euphrates  at  Kar- 

19  Thureau-Dangin,  Die  sumerischen  und  akkadischen  Konigsinschriften,  223c. 
2°  Ibid.,  §  464.    See  p.  169,  below. 
2i  ZA,  XX,  460. 
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kamish  and  thence  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Syrian  coast. 
Shamshi-Adad  probably  followed  the  same  curve. 

The  next  inscription  carries  us  into  the  middle  of  the  Cassite 
period.  We  have  referred  to  this  inscription  of  Ashir-rim-nishe-shu 
(No.  0)  a  number  of  times  in  connection  with  the  names  of  earlier 
Assyrian  rulers,  Kikia,  Ikunum,  Shar-ken-kate-Ashir,  and  Ashir- 
nirari,- son  of  Ishme-Dagan.  Ashir-rim-nishe-shu  men!  ions  the  names 
of  his  father  and  grandfather,  Ashir-nirari  and  Ashir-rabu.  From 
the  " Synchronous  History"  (Col.  I,  12  f.)  we  learn  that  Karaindash 
of  Babylonia  and  Ashir-rim(EN)-nishe-shu  of  Assyria  made  a  cove- 
nant with  each  other  and  agreed  to  respect  the  boundary.  In  spite 
of  this  synchronism  scholars  differ  by  more  than  a  century  in  the 
date  assigned  to  these  kings.  Meyer22  places  Ashir-rim-nishe-shu  at 
about  1430  b.c,  Ungnad23  at  1420-1405  B.C.,  with  a  question  mark, 
while  Schnabel24  assigns  him  a  date  ca.  1560  b.c.  Here  again  there 
will  be  difference  of  opinion  until  a  new  text  clears  up  the  situation. 
But,  as  Schnabel  has  seen,  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  second  Ashir- 
rim-nishe-shu  between  Pusur-Ashur  and  Erba-Adad,  for  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Adad-nirari  II  (No.  10,  Obv.  29  f.)  mentions  the  "wall  of 
"the  new  city  ....  which  Pusur-Ashur  ....  had  built."  Ashur- 
rim(EN)-nishe-shu  is  said  to  have  put  a  casing-wall  over  it,  and, 
when  it  had  again  fallen  to  ruins,  Erba-Adad  restored  it.  That 
Pusur-Ashur  cannot  be  placed  before  Ashur-rim-nishe-shu  follows 
from  the  "Synchronous  History,"  which,  immediately  after  the 
statement  that  Karaindash  of  Babylonia  and  Ashur-rim(EN)-nishe- 
shu  made  a  treaty,  tells  of  a  similar  treaty  between  Pusur-Ashur  of 
Assyria  and  Burnaburiash  of  Babylonia  (Col.  I,  16  f.). 

In  addition  to  his  work  of  building  the  "wall  of  the  new  city," 
Pusur-Ashur  was  active  in  repairing  the  great  wall  of  Ashur,  as  we 
learn  from  an  inscription  of  Ashir-rim-nishe-shu  II  (No.  7).  This 

22  ZA,  XX,  p.  598.  23  OLZ,  1908,  11  f. 

24  MDVG,  1908,  27.  Briefly  stated  the  facts  are  as  follows:  (1)  From  No.  6,  we  learn 
the  name  of  Ashir-rz'-iw-nishe-shu,  son  of  Ashir-nirari,  grandson  of  Ashir-rabu.  (2)  No. 
7  (after  Delitzsch)  is  an  inscription  of  Ashur-EN-nishe-shu,  who  must  have  lived  after 
Pusur-Ashur.  (3)  From  No.  10,  we  have  the  order  Pusur-Ashur,  Ashur-EN-nishe-shu, 
Erba-Adad,  Adad-nirari  (I).  This  establishes  the  fact  that  Ashur-EN-nishe-shu  lived 
after  Pusur-Ashur.  But  (4)  the  "Synchronous  History"  has  an  Ashur-EN-nishe-shu 
before  Pusur-Ashur.  If  Ashur-EN-nishe-shu  can  be  read  Ashur-riw-nishe-shu,  the  Ashur- 
rim-nishe-shu  of  No.  6  and  the  Ashur-EN-nishe-shu  of  the  Synchronous  History  may 
be  the  same  person,  and  the  Ashur-EN-nishe-shu  of  Nos.  7  and  10  would  be  Ashur-rim- 
nishe-shu  II.  Otherwise  we  must  distinguish  between  Ashir-rim-nishe-shu  son  of 
Ashir-nirari,  Ashur-beZ-nishe-shu  I  (before  Pusur-Ashur),  and  Ashur-bel-nishe-shu  II  (after 
Pusur-Ashur). 
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inscription  is  to  appear  in  full  in  the  second  part  of  Keilschrifttexte 
aus  Assur  and  we  shall  then  probably  know  more  about  the  activities 
of  this  ruler.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  gather  from  the  fragments 
already  published  that  the  inscription  deals  mainly  with  the  restora- 
tions of  the  city  wall. 

Before  Erba-Adad,  mentioned  above,  we  must  place  Ashur- 
nadin-ahe.  It  is  probably  this  king  who  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Broken 
Obelisk"  (Col.  V,  4  f.)  as  builder  of  a  " great  terrace  facing  the  north." 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  he  was  the  father  of  Ashur-uballit 
because  of  a  passage  in  one  of  the  el-Amarna  letters,25  but  from  a  new 
inscription  (No.  8)  we  learn  that  he  was  not  the  father  but  only  an 
ancestor  of  Ashur-uballit,  son  of  Erba-Adad.  Whether,  as  Schnabel26 
has  suggested,  Ashur-nadin-ahe  was  a  contemporary  of  Thutmose 
III,  or  is  to  be  placed  much  later  in  the  list  of  Assyrian  kings,27  cannot 
be  taken  up  here. 

A  new  complication  arises  from  a  text  of  Adad-nirari  II  (No.  10) 
which  seems  to  speak  of  another  Adad-nirari  (I)  who  must  be  placed 
between  Erba-Adad  and  the  father  of  Shalmaneser  I.  This  would 
make  it  necessary  to  distinguish  between  Ashur-uballit,  son  of  Erba- 
Adad,  and  Ashur-uballit,  the  great  grandfather  of  Adad-nirari  II; 
Ashur-uballit  I  (No.  8)  calls  himself  as  well  as  his  father  Erba-Adad 
and  his  ancestor  Ashur-nadin-ahe,  patesi  of  Ashur,  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  they  were  subject  to  an  overlord.  It  seems  to  the  writer 
that  Winckler,  Schnabel,  and  Weber28  have  been  entirely  too  hasty  in 
assigning  the  dominant  position  in  the  politics  of  Western  Asia  in 
the  fifteenth  pre-Christian  century  to  the  Mitannians,  but  until  the 
texts  found  at .  Boghaz-Keui  are  published  no  reconstruction  of  the 
history  of  this  period  should  be  attempted. 

The  active  part  which  Ashur-uballit  II  took  in  the  affairs  of 
Babylonia  is  known  from  the  " Synchronous  History"29  and  his 
letters  to  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh. 

25  Knudtzon,  El-Amarna-Tafeln,  No.  16,  19.  *«  MDVG,  1908,  22  f. 

27  Ungnad,  loc.  cit.,  places  him  immediately  before  Erba-Adad  and  assigns  the  date 
1395-85  b.c. 

28  Winckler,  MDOG,  35,  Schnabel,  op.  cit.,  Weber,  1035 f.  of  Knudtzon's  El-Amarna- 
Tafeln. 

29  "In  the  time  of  Ashur-uballit,  king  of  Assyria,  the  Cassites  revolted  against 
Karahardash,  king  of  Babylonia,  the  son  of  Muballitat-Sherua,  the  daughter  of  Ashur- 
uballit,  and  slew  him,  and  they  raised  up  Nazi-Bugash,  (a  Cassite)  and  a  man  of  lowly 
birth,  to  be  king  over  them.  (....)  Ashur-uballit  invaded  Babylonia  in  order  to  take 
vengeance  (for  Karahar)dash,  (his  grandson),  and  he  slew  (Naz)i-Bugash,  king  of 
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Enlil-uirari,  son  of  Ashur-uballit-  II  and  grandfather  of  Adad- 
nirari  II,  is  known  to  us  from  the  inscription  of  his  grandson  as 
"destroyer  of  the  hosts  of  the  Cassites,"  which  shows  how  chronic 
was  the  trouble  between  the  Cassite  hordes  and  the  Assyrians. 
From  the  "Synchronous  History"  we  learn  that  Kurigalzu,  the 
younger,  invaded  Assyria  but  was  defeated  by  Enlil-nirari  and 
compelled  to  respect  the  boundary.30 

Arik-den-ilu  (which  is  the  correct  reading  of  the  name  formerly 
read  Pudi-ilu)  extended  the  conquests  begun  by  his  father  and  grand- 
father. His  son  Adad-nirari  calls  him  "  prefect  of  Enlil,  viceroy  of 
Ashur,  conqueror  of  the  lands  of  Turuki  and  Nigimti  in  their  totality, 
together  with  all  of  their  kings,  mountains,  and  highlands,  the 
territory  of  the  wide-spreading  Kuti,  the  region  of  the  Ahlami,  Suti, 
the  Iari  and  their  lands;  who  enlarged  boundary  and  frontier."31 
His  building  activities  are  known  from  his  own  inscriptions.32 

The  wars  of  Adad-nirari  II33  have  long  been  known  from  his 
inscription  published  in  IV  Rawlinson,  44  f.,  but  the  new  texts  from 
Ashur  furnish  much  additional  information.  He  refers  to  himself  in 
all  of  his  inscriptions  as  "  destroyer  of  the  mighty  hosts  of  Cassites, 
Kuti,  Lulumi  and  Subari."  These  were  his  foes  to  the  south,  east, 
north,  and  west.  In  the  Cassites  we  probably  have  the  rulers  of 
Babylonia,34  although  the  Assyrian  king  may  also  have  come  in 
contact  with  other  Cassite  tribes  in  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  the 
Tigris.  It  was  probably  in  these  mountains  and  the  regions  to  the 
north  of  Ashur  that  he  met  and  defeated  the  Kuti  and  Lulumi  in 
whom  we  have  the  descendants  of  the  Guti  and  Lulubi  of  the  times 

Babylonia,  and  he  made  (Ku)rigalzu  the  younger,  the  son  of  Burna-Buriash,  king  and 
seated  him  upon  his  father's  throne"  ("  Synchronous  History,"  Col.  I,  19  f.).  Translation 
from  King,  Annals,  xxiv  f. 

In  his  letter  to  Amenhotep  IV  (see  n.  25)  Ashur-ubalht  informs  the  Pharaoh  that  he 
is  building  a  palace,  and  suggests  that  he  make  a  contribution  in  gold  "which  is  common 
as  dust"  in  Egypt.  He  adds,  by  way  of  a  gentle  hint,  that  when  his  ancestor  Ashur- 
nadin-ahe  sent  to  Egypt  for  money  they  sent  him  twenty  talents  of  gold. 

30  Col.  I,  29  f.    Which  shows  the  ingratitude  of  these  Cassite  kings. 

si  No.  9,  Obv.  15  f.  32  King,  Annals,  3. 

33  The  reasons  for  calling  this  Adad-nirari  the  second  of  that  name  are  discussed 
below,  p.  179. 

34  See  n.  30,  and  King,  Annals,  xxxii,  from  which  the  following  passage  from  the 
"Synchronous  History"  (Col.  I,  35  f.)  is  quoted.  "Adad-nirari,  king  of  Assyria,  and 
Nazi-Maraddash,  king  of  Babylonia,  fought  with  one  another  at  Kar-Ishtar  of  Akarsallu. 
Adad-nirari  defeated  Nazi-Maraddash,  and  he  overthrew  him,  and  he  captured  from  him 
his  camp  and  his  priests.  Concerning  the  boundary  (they  agreed)  as  follows:  they 
established  their  boundary  from  the  land  of  Pilaski,  which  is  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Tigris,  (from)  the  city  of  Arman-AkarsaUi  as  far  as  Lulume,  and  thus  they  divided  it." 
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of  Sargon  and  Naram-Sin.35  The  Subari  probably  included  the 
Aramaean  and  Mitannian  elements  to  the  northwest  and  west.  In 
the  new  inscriptions  we  have  a  more  detailed  account  of  these 
conquests.  We  learn  for  instance  that  he  took  the  cities  to  the  north 
and  west  of  Assyria  as  far  as  Haran  and  Karkamish  on  the  Euphrates 
(Xo.  11).  Furthermore,  we  see  that  these  conquests  were  but  the 
continuation  of  the  activities  of  his  father  and  great-grandfather  in 
these  regions.  He  regularly  refers  to  his  great-grandfather  Ashur- 
uballit  II  as  conqueror  of  the  land  of  Musri,  and  to  his  father  Arik- 
den-ilu  as  conqueror  of  the  land  of  Commogene  (Kummuh,  written 
Kutmuhi  in  these  texts).36  We  shall  take  up  these  campaigns  below 
in  connection  with  the  inscriptions  of  Adad-nirari's  son  Shalmaneser. 
The  extent  of  the  building  operations  of  Adad-nirari  may  be  seen 
from  the  translations  of  his  inscriptions  (Nos.  10-13). 

From  a  passage  in  the  annals  of  Ashur-nasir-pal37  it  had  been 
inferred  that  Shalmaneser,  the  son  of  Adad-nirari,  was  active  in 
extending  the  conquests  of  his  ancestors.  We  are  now  in  a  position 
to  follow  him  in  his  campaigns.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
land  of  Uruadri  revolted  (No.  14,  Col.  I,  26  f.)  and  Shalmaneser  at 
once  set  out  against  it.  In  three  days'  time  he  completed  its  sub- 
jugation. From  the  names  of  two  of  the  eight  districts  mentioned, 
namely,  Himme  and  Luha,  we  are  able  to  locate  the  region  of  his 
campaign  with  considerable  accuracy,  for  Tiglath-pileser  mentions 
these  districts  as  sending  aid  to  the  people  of  "Sugi  which  is  in  the 
land  of  Kirhi.''38  But  Kirhi  lay  in  the  mountains  to  the  northwest 
of  Ashur  in  the  region  later  known  as  Urartu,  that  is,  Armenia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Uruadri  is  the  same  as  the  later 
Urartu.39 

The  city  of  Arina,  "a  strongly  fortified  mountain  fastness,"  was 
next  taken  and  devastated.  Shalmaneser  scattered  stones  or  salt40 
upon  its  site,  took  some  of  its  earth  back  to  Ashur,  and  poured  it  out 
in  the  gate  of  the  city  as  a  witness  for  the  days  to  come  of  the  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  rebellious  subjects.  This  may  have  been  the 
same  city  before  which  Thutmose  III  defeated  the  "  wretched  foe  of 

35  This  has  been  suggested  before,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Lulumi  seems  to  be  raised 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  reading  Lulubi  instead  of  the  usual  Lulumi  in  the  text  of  Shal- 
maneser, No.  16,  below. 

36  See  pp.  178,  190,  below.  •»  Col.  I,  102  f.  (King,  Annals,  290). 

as  Cyl.  Insc.,  Col.  IV.  8  f.  39  See  p.  186,  below.  40  See  p.  187,  below. 
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Naharin,"  in  his  ton th  campaign.'11  However  thai,  may  he,  it,  is 
certain  that  the  city  soon  revived,  for  Tiglath-pilescr  found  il  the 
center  of  opposition  in  his  day.42 

This  campaign  brought  with  it  the  subjugation  of  (he  whole  land 
of  Musri.  As  wre  saw  above,  the  conquest  of  Musri  was  the  greal 
achievement  of  Ashur-uballit  II.  From  the  preliminary  report  of 
the  Boghaz-Keui  texts  (MDOG,  35),  it  is  clear  that  the  Hittite 
records  furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  aggression  of  Assyria  in  the 
Mitanni  country.  We  learn  that  Mitanni  was  divided  up  between 
Assyria  and  Alshe  on  the  death  of  Tushratta.  We  are  able  to  date 
this  event  with  considerable  certainty  at  about  1370  B.C.,  a  date 
which  falls  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ashur-uballit  II.  If  the 
identification  of  the  Araina  of  the  inscriptions  of  Thutmose  III  and 
the  Arina  of  the  cuneiform  texts  is  correct,  it  follows  that  Musri  was 
for  a  long  period  a  center  of  Hittite  influence. 

After  the  conquest  of  Musri,  Shalmaneser  took  up  the  subjugation 
of  Hanigalbat.  Here  he  defeated  the  armies  of  Hittites  and  Aramae- 
ans (Ahlami)  led  by  Shatuara,  whose  name  is  probably  Aryan  and 
shows  the  prominence  of  this  element  in  the  population  of  these 
regions.43  Shalmaneser  speaks  with  the  pride  of  an  Egyptian 
Pharaoh  of  his  personal  encounter  with  the  king  of  the  enemy.  The 
extent  of  the  region  known  as  Hanigalbat  may  be  seen  from  Col.  Ill, 
1-5,  "at  that  time,  from  the  city  of  Taidi  to  the  city  of  Irridi,  the 
whole  Kashiari  region,  to  the  city  of  Eluhat,  the  stronghold  of  Sudi, 
the  stronghold  of  Haran  as  far  as  Karkamish  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  I  captured  their  cities." 

The  Kuti,  whose  numbers  we  are  told  were  countless  as  the  stars 
of  heaven,  next  engaged  the  attention  of  Shalmaneser.  Their  tribes 
were  scattered  from  the  border  of  the  land  of  Uruadri  to  the  land  of 
Kutmuhi,  that  is,  over  the  region  later  known  as  the  Nairi  country. 

Of  especial  interest  is  the  section  (No.  14,  Col.  IV,  8  f.)  dealing 
with  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Ashur.  Upon  the  stone  sub- 
structure of  the  building  were  placed  the  foundation  deposits  in  the 
form  of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  iron,  lead,  precious  stones,  and  herbs  and 
upon  these  were  laid  the  mud-walls  of  the  temple.    In  the  second 

«  Breasted,  Ancient  Records,  II,  §§469f.  «  Cyl.  Insc,  Col.  V,  67 f. 

43  See  references  in  my  article  "Some  Hittite  and  Mitannian  Personal  Names," 
AJSL,  XXVI  (1910),  101:  and  AJSL,  XXVII  (1911),  270,  n.  8. 
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part  of  the  ceremony  different  kinds  of  oil,  wine,  honey,  and  butter 
were  used.  From  the  texts  of  Sargon  we  learn  that  the  different 
metals  and  stone  were  in  the  form  of  tablets  on  which  the  king 
inscribed  his  name.  When  Tukulti-Ninib  rebuilt  the  wall  and 
enlarged  the  moat  of  the  city  he  found  twenty  such  inscribed  objects 
deposited  at  the  water  level  (No.  19).  Such  deposits  call  to  mind 
the  foundation  deposits  under  the  Egyptian  temples.  Similar 
deposits  were  discovered  by  Hogarth  in  the  basis  of  the  cult  statue  *of- 
the  archaic  Artemision  of  Ephesus.44 

The  texts  from  Ashur  bear  out  the  statements  of  the  "  Synchronous 
History"  with  reference  to  the  activities  of  Tukulti-Ninib.45  The 
introduction  of  the  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  palace  at  Ashur, 
which  his  father  Shalmaneser  had  built  (No.  18,  1  f.),  gives  a  resume, 
of  his  conquests  which  extended  to  the  lands  of  the  Ukumani,  Kurti, 
Kutmuhi,  Nairi,  and  others  to  the  north  and  west.  Unfortunately 
the  lines  telling  of  his  conquest  of  Sumer  and  Akkad  are  too  illegible 
to  afford  a  detailed  picture  of  the  events  of  this  campaign. 

Of  interest  is  the  title  "Sun  of  all  peoples,"  which  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  an  Assyrian  historical  inscription  (No.  19,  2).  It  is 
found  a  number  of  times  in  the  later  inscriptions — in  those  of  Ashur- 
nasir-pal,  and  Shalmaneser.46  As  is  well  known,  this  is  the  ordinary 
title  given  to  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  in  the  el-Amarna  Letters  and  the 
Boghaz  Keui  texts  show  that  it  was  also  applied  to  the  Hittite  kings.47 
It  is  possible  that  this  title  was  borrowed  by  the  Assyrian  kings  from 
the  Hittites  whom  they  were  gradually  conquering  or  pushing  out  of 
southern  Asia  Minor. 

As  we  know  from  the  "Synchronous  History,"  Tukulti-Ninib  ruled 
Babylonia  seven  years,  after  which  he  was  slain  in  an  uprising  of  the 
nobles  of  Assyria,  who  set  his  son  Ashur-nasir-pal  upon  the  throne. 
With  Tukulti-Ninib  the  early  history  of  Assyria  comes  to  an  end. 

Kikia  (traditional  builder  of  the  city  wall  of  Ashur) 

Ushpia  (traditional  founder  of  the  temple  of  Ashur) 

Kate-Ashir 
Shalim-ahum,  s  of, 

"  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Excavations  at  Ephesus,  238.  45  Col.  IV,  7  f. 

«  See  Delitzsch,  H  WB,  under  samsu,  and  KAA,  77,  Obv.  4.     «  MDOG,  No. 35,  32. 
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Ilu-shunia,  s  of,  contemporary  of  Suniu-abum  (ca.  2050  B.C.) 
Irishum,  s  of, 
Ikunum,  s  of, 

?  Shar-kenkate-Ashir 

* 

Bel-kabi  [Irishum) 
Shamshi-Adad,  s  of,  (according  to  Esarhaddon,  126  years  after 
*  [ceding?) 
Shamshi-Adad,  contemporary  of  Hammurabi,  (same  as  pre- 

Ishme-Dagan  [(ca.  1150  B.C.) 

Shamshi-Adad,  s  of,  ca.  1850  B.C.,  701  years  before  Tiglath-pileser 

Ishme-Dagan  (II) 
Ashir-nirari,  s  of, 

Shamshi-Adad  (III),  ca.  1600  B.C.  (but  see  n.  17,  p.  157) 
Ashir-rabu  I 

Ashir-nirari,  s  of,  [p.  159). 

Ashir-rim-nishe-shu,  s  of,  contemporary  of  Karaindash?  (See 

Pusur-Ashir,  contemporary  of  Burnaburiash 

Ashir-rim(EN)-nishe-shu  (II) 

Ashur-nadin-ahe 

Erba-Adad 
Ashur-uballit  I,  s  of, 

Adad-nirari  I  (see  No.  10) 
* 

Ashur-uballit  II,  contemporary  of  Amenhotep  IV  of  Egypt, 
Burnaburiash  and  successors,  of  Babylonia 

Enlil-nirari,  s  of,  contemporary  of  Kurigalzu,  the  younger 
Arik-den-ilu,  s  of, 

Adad-nirari,  s  of,  contemporary  of  Nazi-maraddash 
Shalmaneser  I,  s  of, 

Tukulti-Ninib  I,  s  of,  conqueror  of  Babylonia 
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irishum 

No.  1  (KAA,  1) 

1.  I-ri-s[um]  2.  pa-te-si  3.  A-sir-ma  4.  mar  Ilu-su- 
ma  5.  pa-te-si  6.  A-sir-m[a]  7.  [Ilu]-su-ma  8.  [mar] 
Sa-lim-ahum(?)  9.  pa-te-si  10.  A-sir-ma  11.  Sa-lim-a- 
hu-um    12.  mar  Ka-te-[d  Asir]    13.  pa-t[e-si  A-sir] 

No.  2  (KAA,  60) 

1.  I-ri-sum  2.  pa-te-si  3.  dA-sir  4.  mar  Ilu-su-ma 
5.  pa-te-si  6.  dA-sir  7.  a-na  ba-la-ti  (m) -su  8.  u  ba-la- 
at  9.  a-li-su  10.  bit  dAdad  11.  gi-me-ir-du-su  12.  i-bu- 
us    13.  u  ^Malati^1     14.  is-ku-un 

No.  3  (KAA,  61) 

1.  I-ri-sum  2.  pa-te-si  3.  A-sir  4.  mar  Ilu-su-ma 
5.  pa-te-si  6.  A-sir  7.  a-na  A-sir  8.  be-li-su  9.  a-na 
ba-la-ti-su  10.  u  ba-la-at  11.  a-li-su  12.  nit(?)-ti  13. 
gi-me-ir-ti    14.  [i-bu-us] 

No.  1.  For  the  order  Kate-Ashir,  Shalim-ahum,  Ilu-shuma,  Irishum,  see 
MDOG,  No.  26,  54  f . 


ASHIR-NIRARI 

No.  4  (KAA,  62) 

1.  d A-sir-ni-ra-ri  2.  pa-te-si  dA-sir  3*. .mar  Is-me- 
dDa-gan    4.  pa-te-si  dA-sir    5.  ba-ni  bit  dBel-labira 


SHAMSHI-ADAD  III 

No.  5  (KAA,  2) 

Obv.  Col.  I.  1.  dSam-si-dAdad  2.  sar  kissati  3.  ba-ni 
bit  4.  dAsur  5.  [m]u-us-te-im-ki  6.  ma-tim  7.  bi-ri-it 
naruDiklatim  8.  u  naruPuratim  9.  i-na  ki-bi-it  10.  dAsur 
11.  ra-i-mi-su  12.  sa  Anu  u  dEn-[lil]  13.  [i]-na  sarranip1 
14.  [a]-li-ku-ut  15.  [mah]-ra  16.  [sum-su]  a-na  ra-bi-e-tim 
17.  [ib]-bu-u    18.  [bitd]  En-lil    19.  [sa  E]-ri-sum    20.  [mar 

Col.  I.  4.  Asur,  written  c1a-usar  throughout  this  inscription. 

L.  5.  The  first  two  signs,  although  rubbed,  are  evidently  mu  and  us. 
While  the  known  verbal  forms  of  the  root  p^3^  have  the  meaning  "to  pray, 
be  a  suppliant,"  it  seems  probable  that  the  form  here  used  is  to  be  regarded 
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irisii cm  (ca.  2000  B.C.) 

No.  1 

1.  Irishum,    2.  patesi    3.  of  Ashur,    4.  son  of  Ilu-shuma,  5. 
patesi  6.  of  Ashur.    7.  Ilu-shuma,    8.  son  of  Shalim-ahum,  9. 
patesi    10.  of  Ashur.    11.  Shalim-ahum,    12.  son  of  Kate-Ashir, 
13.  patesi  of  Ashur. 
No.  2 

1.  Irishum,    2.  patesi  of    3.  Ashur,    4.  son  of  Ilu-shuma,  5. 
patesi    6.  of  Ashur;  7.  for  his  life    8.  and  the  life  of    9.  his  city, 
10.  the  temple  of  Adad    11.  in  its  totality,    12.  he  built,    13.  and 
set  up  its  doors. 
No.  3 

1.  Irishum,  2.  patesi  3.  of  Ashur,  4.  son  of  Ilu-shuma,  5.  patesi 
of  6.  Ashur;  7.  for  Ashur  8.  his  lord,  9.  for  his  life  10.  and  the 
life  of    11.  his  city,    12.    13.  all  of  it,    14.  he  built. 

No.  2.  9.  This  shows  that  11.  9  f .  of  the  inscription  of  Irishum,  published 
by  King,  Annals,  No.  1,  is  to  be  read  ana  balatisu  u  a-li-su  (not 
a-pil-su). 

L.  11.  For  ana  gimirtisu?    Cf.  following. 

ASHIR-NIRARI  I   ((XL.   1800  B.C.) 

No.  4 

1.  Ashir-nirari,  2.  patesi  of  Ashur,  3.  son  of  Ishme-Dagan,  4. 
patesi  of  Ashur,    5.  builder  of  the  temple  of  the  elder  Bel. 

SHAMSHI-ADAD   (ill  ?  CGL   1600  B.C.) 

No.  5 

Obv.  Col.  I.  1.  Shamshi-Adad,  2.  king  of  the  universe,  3. 
builder  of  the  temple  of  4.  Ashur;  5.  who  devotes  his  energies  to 
6.  the  land  7.  between  the  Tigris  8.  and  the  Euphrates.  9.  At 
the  command  10.  of  Ashur  11.  who  loves  him,  12.  whose  name 
Ann  and  Enlil,  13.  among  (i.e.,  above)  the  kings  14.  who  had 
gone    15.  before,    16-17.  had  named  for  great  (deeds):    18.  the 

as  a  denominative  (in  the  causative-reflexive)  of  e  m  u  k  u ,  and  may  be  trans- 
lated "who  devotes  his  energies,  powers  to." 
L.  12.  Anu,  written  with  the  ilu-sign  only. 

L.  16.  Ana  rabitim,  for  a  great  (thing).  The  usual  expressions  are : 
ana  belut  matati,  ana  re'ut  mati,  and  the  like. 
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Ilu]-sum-ma  21.  [i-b]u-su  22.  [e-na]-ah-ma  23.  [pi-ti]- 
ik-su-ma  Col.  II.  1.  bit  dEn-lil  2.  be-li-ia  3.  parakkam 
ra-as-ba-am  4.  wa-ad-ma-nam  5.  ra-bi-e-im  6.  su-ba-at 
dEn-lil  7.  be-li-ia  8.  sa  i-na  si-bi-ir  9.  ne-[me-ik]  10. 
i-ti-nu-tim  11.  su-te-is-[sir]  12.  i-na  ki-ri-ib  13.  Asurki 
a-[li-ia]  14.  bitam  i?u[erinam]  15.  u-sa-l[i-lu]  16.  i-na 
babatimp1  17.  i?udalatP1  i§uerinim  18.  sa  mul-si-na 
kaspum  hurasum  19.  us-zi-iz  20.  i-ga-ra-[te]  bitim 
21.  i-na  kaspim  hurasim  22.  abnu  uknim  abnu  sandim 
23.  saman  erinim  samnim  restim  Col.  III.  1.  dispim 
u  hime[tim]  2.  si-la-ra-am  a-si-il  3.  bit  dEn-lil  4. 
be-li-ia  5.  us-te-is-bi-ma  6.  E-am-kur-kur-ra  7.  bit 
ri-im  ma-ta-a-tim  8.  bit  dEn-lil  9.  be-li-ia  10.  i-na 
ki-ri-ib  a-li-ia  11.  Asurki  12.  sum-su  a-ab-bi  13.  i-nu- 
ma  bit  dEn-lil  14.  be-li-ia  15.  e-bu-su  16.  mahir  a-li-ia 
17.  Asurki  18.  a-na  1  sikil  kaspim  19.  2  gur  seim  20. 
a-na  1  sikil  kaspim  21.  25  ma-na  sipatim  22.  a-na  1 
sikil  kaspim  23.  12  ka  samnim  Col.  IV.  1.  i-na  mahir 
a-li-ia    2.  Asurki     3.  lu-u   is-sa-am    4.  i-nu-mi-su  5. 


L.  23.  The  restoration  of  the  first  two  signs  is  conjectural.  On  the  other 
hand  the  restorations  in  lines  16  to  22  are  based  on  parallel  texts  (cf.  p.  73 
of  KAA). 

Col.  II.  L.  4.  This  form  shows  that  the  word  admanu  is  derived  from 
a  root  mi  not  mfc<  •  Cf.  the  forms  wardum,  warku,  etc.,  in  the  Code 
of  Hammurabi. 

L.  9.  The  second  sign  is  me  (cf.  KAA,  p.  73).  The  last  is  conjectural, 
but  the  traces  point  to  i k,  as  does  the  context. 

L.  10.  I tinutim,  abstract  (?)  noun  from  a  root  adanu  or  the  like.  Cf. 
Brunnow  9117  ( =  II  R.  58.  596),  where  the  god  DIM  is  equated  with  the  god 
Ea  sa  i-din-ni.  Ea,  as  NU-DIM-MUD,  is  called  sa  nabniti,  that  is 
(god)  of  creation  (IIR  58.  54) .  The  sign  DIM  has  the  value  b  a  n  u ,  to  build, 
and  in  view  of  the  forms  quoted  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  also  had 
a  value  adanu  with  a  similar  meaning.  For  the  whole  passage  compare  the 
expression  in  Sennacherib,  Prism,  VI,  54  f.,  ina  sipir  am§1  dim-galle 
mtisab  belutia  usepis.  Esarhaddon  built  the  foundation  of  the  temple 
of  Marduk  according  to  the  teaching  of  NU-DIM-MUT,  ussesu  usahiza 
(1NU-DIM-MUT  arsip,  BA,  III,  248,  11.  26 f.  [See  also  Landsberger's 
note  in  ZA,  XXV,  384  f.,  which  reached  me  after  my  article  was  in  type.] 

L.  11.  Permansivc  III>  of  . 
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temple  of  Enlil,  19.  whichErishum  20.  son  of  Ilushuma  21.  had 
built,  22-23.  and  whose  structure  had  fallen  (<>  ruins:  Col.  II. 
1.  the  temple  of  Enlil  2.  my  lord,  3.  a  magnificent  shrine,  4  5. 
a  spacious  abode,  0.  the  dwelling  of  Enlil  7.  my  lord,  8.  which, 
according  to  the  plan  9.  of  wise  10.  architects  (?)  11.  had  been 
planned,  12-13.  in  my  city  Ashur,  14-15.  (that)  temple  I  roofed 
with  cedars;  16-19.  in  the  entrances  I  placed  doors  of  cedar,  covered 
with  gold  and  silver.  20— Col.  III.  2.  The  walls  of  (that)  temple 
— upon  silver,  gold,  lapislazuli,  s an du -stone,  cedar-oil,  choice  oil, 
honey  and  butter  I  laid  the  mud-walls.  3.  The  temple  of  Enlil  4. 
my  lord,  5.  I  enclosed  (with  a  wall),  and  6.  Eamkurkurra, 
7.  "the  temple  of  the  wild-ox  of  the  lands,"  8.  the  temple  of  Enlil 
9.  my  lord,  10-11.  in  my  city  Ashur,  12.  I  called  its  name.  13- 
15.  When  I  built  the  temple  of  my  lord  Enlil,  16-17.  the  (stan- 
dard) price(s)  in  my  city  Ashur  (were  as  follows) :  18-19.  For  one 
shekel  of  silver,  two  gur  of  grain,  20-21.  for  one  shekel  of  silver, 
twenty-five  man  a  of  wool,  22-23.  for  one  shekel  of  silver,  twelve 
ka  of  oil,  Col.  IV.  1-3.  according  to  the  (standard)  price(s)  of 
my  city  Ashur,  were  bought.    4.  At  that  time,    5.  the  tribute  of  the 

L.  14.  The  er  in  am  is  conjectural,  but  seems  to  be  the  reading  demanded 
by  the  context.  Such  expressions  as  "beams  of  cedar,  etc.,  elisu  usalil, 
erinum  sululisu,  ana  sululi  .  .  .  usatris,"  are  common  in  the 
building  inscriptions.  If  the  restoration  suggested  is  correct,  the  expression 
here  used  is  parallel  to  these,  differing  only  in  the  syntactical  arrangement 
of  the  words. 

L.  15.  Last  two  signs  partly  conjectural. 

L.  18.  Cf.  the  usual  expressions  for  the  covering  of  doors:  da  late 
erini  tahlubti  siparri,  ihiz  kaspi  hurasi  u  tahlubti  siparri, 
me  sir  kaspi  u  siparri.  M u  1  probably  has  a  similar  meaning.  To  be 
derived  from  J-fib  (lamu,  lawu)?    Cf.  Heb.  »T*lb  • 

LI.  20f .  Cf.  Shalmaneser,  No.  14,  Col.  IV,  23  fV 

Col.  III.  L.  5.  ILL  of  ,  which,  according  to  Sc  39.  40,  has  same 
meaning  as  1  a  m  u . 

LI.  6f.  Cf.  the  common  custom  of  translating  the  Sumerian  names  of 
the  temples  in  the  neo-Baby Ionian  period. 

Col.  IV.  L.  6.  Cf.  Turuki  of  the  inscriptions  of  Adad-nirari,  Nos.  8f., 
of  which  Tukris  may  be  an  earlier  form. 

L.  15.  Lab  an,  hardly,  as  Streck  (ZA,  XX,  460)  suggests,  the  same  as 
Labanada  of  the  Cappadocian  tablets.    In  the  same  place  he  suggests  the 
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bi-la-at  sarranimp1  6.  sa  Tu-uk-ri-iski  7.  u  sar  ma-a- 
tim  8.  e-li-tim  9.  i-na  ki-ri-ib  a-li-ia  10.  Asurki  11. 
hi  am-t a-ha-ar  12.  su-mi  ra-bi-e-im  13.  u  na-ri-ia  14. 
i-na  ma-a-at  15.  La-ab-a-anki  16.  i-na  a-ah  tamtim 
17.  ra-bi-i-tim  18.  lu-u  as-ku-un  19.  i-nu-ma  bitum 
i-na-ku-ma  20.  ma-am-ma-an  21.  i-na  sarranimp1  22. 
ma-ri-ia  Col.  V.  1.  sa  bitam  u-ud-da-su  2.  te-im-me- 
ni-ia  3.  u  na-ri-e-ia  4.  samnam  li-ib-su-us  5.  ni-ki- 
a-am  li-ik-ki-ma  6.  a-na  as-ri-su-nu  7.  li-te-ir-su- 
nu-ti  8.  sa  te-im-me-ni-ia  9.  u  na-ri-e-ia  10.  samnam 
la  i-pa-as-sa-su  11.  ni-ki-a-am  la  i-na-ak-ku-ma  12. 
a-na  as-ri-su-nu  13.  la  u-ta-ar-ru-su-nu-ti  14.  u-dus(?)- 
ma  na-ri-e-ia  15.  u-na-ak-ka-ru-u-ma  16.  su-mi  u-sa- 
za-ku-ma  17.  sum-su  i-sa-at-ta-ru  18.  i-na  e-bi-ri-im 
19.   i-ki-bi-ru     20.   a-na    me-e      21.   i-na-ad-du-u  22. 

sarrum   sa-a-ti    Col.  VI.    1.  [dEn-lil  u]   dAdad  2  

ma-a-tim    3  su    4.  -ku-tu    5.  [i-na]  pa-an  sarrim 

6.  [na]-ki-ri-su  7.  .  .  -as]  u  um-ma-na-tu-su  8.  .  .  -a] 
i-ib-ri-ku  9.  dNergal  10.  i-na  ka-as-ka-si-im  11.  i-si- 
it-ta-su  12.  u  i-si-it-ti  ma-ti-su  13.  li-ir-ta-ad-di  14. 
[dIstar  ilat  kabli]  15.  [be]-li-it  ta-ha-zi-im  16.  ^kakka- 
su  u  i?ukak  17.  um-ma-na-ti-su  18.  li-is-bi-ir  19. 
dSin  ilum  tal-lim-ia  20.  [lu-u]-ra-bi  (?)  21.  li-mu-ti-su 
22.  a-na  da-ri-e-tim 


identity  of  Tigris  in  Urartu  and  Tukris.  Whether  this  name  is  to 
be  connected  with  Lebanon,  or  Laban,  or  not,  it  seems  better  to  regard  the 
"great  sea"  as  the  Mediterranean,  rather  than  the  Black  Sea  (Meyer,  op. 
tit.,  §593),  for  which  the  name  "upper  sea"  would  have  been  more  fitting. 
Tiglath-pileser  I,  Cyl.  Insc,  Col.  IV,  96 f.,  uses  the  term  "upper  sea," 
tamtim  eliniti,  for  the  sea  of  the  Nairi  region,  while  in  Col.  VI,  43 f., 
the  upper  sea  of  the  west  (sa  salamu  Samsi)  is  located  in  the  Hatti 
country.  Certainly  in  the  later  inscriptions  the  term  "great  sea"  usually 
refers  to  the  Mediterranean.  As  a  rule  the  context  gives  the  clue  as  to 
which  region  is  referred  to.  In  the  rock  inscription  of  Sebeneh  Su,  III  R.  4, 
No.  6,  Tiglath-pileser  distinguishes  between  the  great  sea  of  the  land  of 
Amurru  and  the  sea  of  the  land  of  Nairi.  The  determinative  ki  shows  that 
Laban  was  a  city. 
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kings  of  (>.  Tukrish  7-8.  and  of  the  king  of  the  upper  country 
9-11.  I  received  in  my  city  Ashur.  12.  A  great  name  13.  and  a 
(lit.  my)  memorial  stela  11  IS.  I  set  up  in  the  country  of  Laban  on 
the  shore  of  the  great  sea  (the  Mediterranean).  11).  When  that  temple 
shall  have  fallen  to  decay,  and  20-22.  one  of  the  kings  of  my  line 
(lit.  someone  among  the  kings,  my  sons)  Col.  V.  1.  shall  restore 
it,  2-4.  let  him  anoint  my  foundation-cylinder  and  my  memorial- 
stela  with  oil,  5-7.  let  him  pour  out  libations  upon  them  and 
return  them  to  their  places.  8-10.  Whoever  does  not  anoint  my 
foundation-cylinder  and  memorial-stela  with  oil,  11-13.  does  not 
pour  libations  upon  them  and  does  not  restore  them  to  their  places, 
14-15.  but  shall  rebuild  the  temple  ( ?)  and  shall  alter  my  memorial 
stela,  16.  shall  blot  out  my  name  17.  and  inscribe  his  own  name 
(upon  it),  18-19.  or  shall  cover  it  with  earth,  20-21.  or  throw  it 
into  the  water:  that  king,    Col.  VI.    1.  (may  Enlil  and)Adad  2. 

 land    3.  ...  his  .  .    4.   5.  before  (?) 

a  king    6.  Avho  is  his  enemy  (?)    7.  .  .  and  his  forces  8  

strike  with  lightning.  9-13.  May  Nergal  in  violence  bring  about 
his  destruction  and  the  destruction  of  his  land.  14.  (May  Ishtar, 
goddess  of  battle,  15.  mistress  of  war)  16-18.  shatter  his  arms 
and  the  arms  of  his  hosts.  19-22.  May  Sin,  my  patron,  increase  ( ?) 
his  evil  for  all  time  to  come. 


Col.  V.  16.  Cf.  the  common  usazakuni  in  the  older  texts,  Thureau- 
Dangin,  SAKI,  163,  164,  167,  171,  181,  and  usazik  in  the  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi (Harper,  under  nazaku).  The  form  in  the  later  texts  is 
usamsaku  (Delitzsch,  HWB,  masaku).  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
parallels  between  the  curses  of  this  and  the  later  Assyrian  inscriptions  and 
those  in  the  epilogue  to  the  Code.  They  had  probably  become  stereotyped 
long  before  Hammurabi's  day. 

Col.  VI.  1-8,  badly  rubbed. 

LI.  14-15.  The  restoration  of  the  first  line  is  conjectural,  but  based  on 
the  probable  reading  of  the  following  line. 

L.  19.  T  alii  mi  a,  companion,  here  patron,  cf.  Arabic  well. 
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ASHIR-RIM-NISHE-SHU  I 

No.  6  (KAA,  63) 

1.  mdA-sir-ri-im-ni-se-su.  2.  pa-te-si  dA-sir  3.  mar 
d A-sir-ni-ra-ri  4.  pa-te-si  dA-sir  mar  dA-sir-rabu  5.  pa- 
te-si duru  sa  mKi-ki-a  mI-ku-nu-um  6.  mSar-ki-en- 
ka-te-dA-sir  7.  d  A-s  i  r-n  i-r  a-r  i  mar  Is-me-dDa-gan 
8.  ab-ba-ia  u-ub-bi-su-ni  e-na-ah-ma  9.  a-na  ba-la-ti-ia 
u  sa-la-am  ali-ia  10.  is-tu  us-se-su  a-di  sa-ap-ti-su 
11.  e-bu-us  u  zi-ga-ti-su  a-na  as-ri-si-na  12.  u-te-ir 
ru-ba-u  ur-ki-u  13.  e-nu-ma  duru  su-tu  e-nu-hu-ma 
14.  e-ib-bu-su  dA-sir  u  dAdad  15.  ik-ri-bi-su  i-sa-mi- 
u-su    16.  zi-ga-ti-su  a-na  as-ri-si-na    17.  lu-te-ir. 

L.  9.  Cf.  the  expression  ana  balatisu  u  balat  alisu  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Irishum  (Nos.  2  and  3) . 

L.  10.  Saptu,  coping,  cf.  sapat  bur i . 


ASHIR-RIM-NISHE-SHU  II 

No.  7  (KAA,  58) 

1.  .  .  A-sir-ma  a-na  .  .    2.  .  .  li-su  duru  rabu  .  .    3.  .  . 

mPu-su-ur-d A-sir  .  .    4  duru  su-a-tu  duru  

e-bu-su     5.  .  .  duru   rabu   sa   lib-bi   a-lim   ka-du  nari 

6  u-1  a-a  b-b  i-i  s-s  u     7  -du  sa-ap-ti-su 

e-bu-us     8  as-ku-un  ru-bu-u  ur-ki-u  9  

e-nu-hu-ma   e-ib-bu-su     10  dAdad  ik-ri-bi-su 

11  zi-ig-ga-ti    12  lu-te-ir. 


ASHUR-UBALLIT  I 

No.  8  (KAA,  64) 

1.  mdA-sur-uballit  2.  pa-te-si  dA-sur  3.  mar  Erba- 
dAdad  4.  pa-te-[si]  dA-sur-ma  5.  e-nu-ma  dA-sur  be-li 
6.  Pa-at-ti-duh-di  7.  a-bi-la-at  hegalli  8.  u  nuhsu  9. 
a-na  e-pi-si  lu  id (  ?) -di  ( ?)-na  10.  buru  sa  U-bal-it-se-su 
sum-sa  11.  sa  ia-a-ar-hi-sa  ku-tal  ( ?)  tam-li-e  12.  10  i-na 
am-me-ti  13.  su-pu-ul-sa  a-di  me-e  14.  sa  i-na  pa-na 
15.  md A-sur-na-din-a-hi    16.  pa-te-si  dA-sur    17.  ih-ru-si 


L.  6.  Ashur-nasir-pal,  in  his  rebuilding  of  Calah,  dug  a  Patti hegalli 
canal,  beginning  at  the  Upper  Zab.  (Annals,  Col.  Ill,  135). 
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ASIIIR-RIM-NISME-SHU  I   (ca.   1450  B.C.?) 

No.  6 

1.  Ashir-rim-nishe-shu,  2.  patesi  of  Ashur,  3.  son  of  Ashir- 
nirari,  4.  patesi  of  Ashur,  son  of  Ashir-rabu,  5.  patesi.  The  wall 
which  Kikia,  Ikunum,  6.  Shar-ken-kate-Ashir,  7.  Ashir-nirari, 
son  of  Ishme-Dagan,  8.  my  ancestors,  had  built,  had  fallen  to  ruins 
and  9.  for  my  life  and  the  safety  of  my  city,  10.  from  its  founda- 
tion to  its  coping,  11.  I  rebuilt  it  and  returned  its  phallic  cylinders 
to  their  places.  12.  May  some  future  prince,  13.  when  that  wall 
shall  have  fallen  to  ruins,  14.  restore  it.  Ashur  and  Adad  15. 
will  hear  his  prayers.  16.  His  phallic  cylinders  let  him  return  to 
their  places. 

L.  11.  For  a  discussion  of  the  word  zigati  (zikati)  see  M DOG,  No.  32, 
25n.  In  No.  22.  26,  there  is  published  an  illustration  of  a  clay  phallus, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  original  of  the  " cones"  of  the  earlier  period 
(Gudea,  etc.),  as  well  as  of  the  barrel-shaped  temena  of  later  times. 

ASHIR-RIM-NISHE-SHU  II   (AFTER  Ca.   1400  B.C.  ?) 

No.  7 

1.  .  .  .  Ashur  and  to  .  .  2.  his  city  (?),  great  wall  ...  3. 
.  .  which  Pusur- Ashur  had  built  (?)...  4.  that  wall  ....  5. 
.  .  the  great  wall  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  up  to  the  river.  . 

6  I  (?)  enclosed    7.  ...  to  its  coping  I  rebuilt  it  8. 

....  (my  memorial  stela)  I  set  up.  May  some  future  prince  .  . 
9.  (when  that  wall)  shall  have  become  weak,  restore  it,  10.  (and 
Bel  and)  Adad  will  hear  his  prayers.  11-12.  .  .  .  phallic-cylinders  let 
him  return  (to  their  places). 

ASHUR-UBALLIT  I   (ca.   1400  B.C.  ?) 

No.  8 

1.  Ashur-uballit,  2.  patesi  of  Ashur,  3.  son  of  Erba-Adad,  4. 
patesi  of  Ashur.  5.  When  the  lord  Ashur  6-9.  commanded  the 
construction  of  the  Patti-duhdi  (canal),  which  brings  plenty  and 
abundance,  10.  the  well  whose  name  is  Uballit-sheshu,  11.  whose 
iarhi  ....  the  terrace,  12.  ten  cubits  was  13.  its  depth,  (reaching) 
to  the  (nether)  waters,    14-15.  which  Ashur-nadin-ahi    16.  patesi 

L.  1 1 .  I  am  not  able  to  offer  a  translation  of  this  line.  K u t a  1  ( ?)  tamle, 
cf.  No.  13,  Rev.  2. 
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18.  i-na  pi-li  ku-d u ( ?) -ri  ( ?)  19.  a-gur-ri  pi-li  20.  i-na 
ti-bi  sa  buri  kun-nu  21.  a-na  si-bar  isukiri  22.  e-pi-si 
lid-da  na-da-a  23.  e-pi-ra  lu-u-me-li-si  24.  a-na  arkat 
ume^umifmi)  25.  sarru  sa  buru  sa-a-ti  26.  i-ha(?)  -sa- 
hu-si  27.  ib-ri-sa  28.  li-se-la-am-ma  29.  u  me-e-sa  30. 
li-ik-su-ud. 

L.  21.  Si-bar  or  si-par(?)    Meaning  not  clear. 

L.  24.  Ume  is  written  twice.    The  second  to  be  translated  "when?" 


ADAD-NIRARI  II 

No.  9  (KAA,  3) 

Obv.  1.  md Adad-nirari  ru-bu-u  el-lu  si-mat  ili  2.  e-ti- 
el-lu  sa-ka-an-ki  ilani?1  3.  mu-ki-in  ma-ha-zi  ni-ir 
dap-nu-ti  4.  um-ma-an  Kas-si-i  Ku-ti-i  Lu-lu-me-i  5.  u 
Su-ba-ri-i  mu-hi-ip  kul-la-at  6.  na-ki-ri  e-li-is  u  sap- 
li-is  7.  da-is  ma-ta- ti-su-nu  is-tu  Lu-ub-di  8.  u  matRa- 
pi-ku  a-di  E-lu-ha-at  9.  sa-bi-it  ki-is-sa-at  ni-si  10. 
mu-ra-pi-is  mi-is-ri  u  ku-du-ri  11.  sarru  sa  naphar  ma- 
al-ki  u  ru-be-e  12.  dA-nu  dAssur  dSamas  dAdad  u  dIstar 
13.  a-na  se-pi-su  u-se-ik-ni-su  14.  sa-an-gu-u  si-ru  sa 
dEn-lil  15.  mar  m A-ri-i k-di-en-il u  sa-ak-ni  dEn-lil  16. 
is-sa-ak-ki  dAssur  ka-si-id  17.  matTu-ru-ki-i  u  matNi- 
gi-im-ti  18.  a-di  pa-at  gi-im-ri-su  gi-me-ir  19.  ma-al-ku 
sadi(i)  u  hu-ur-sa-ni  20.  pa-at  Ku-ti-i  ra-pal-ti  21.  gu- 
nu  Ah-la-me-i  u  Su-ti-i  22.  Ia-u-ri  u  ma-ta-ti-su-nu 
23.  mu-ra-pi-is  mi-is-ri  u  ku-du-ri  24.  mar  mari  sa 
mdEn-lil-nirari  25.  is-sa-ak-ki  dAssur-ma  sa  um-ma-an 
26.  Kas-si-i  i-na-ru-ma  u  na-ga-ab  27.  za-e-ri-su  ka-su 
ik-su-du  28.  mu-ra-pi-is  mi-is-ri  u  ku-du-ri  29.  li-ip- 
li-pi  sa  md Assur-uballit  30.  sarru  dan-nu  sa  sa-an-gu-su 
i-na  ekurri  31.  ra-as-bi  su-tu-rat  u  su-lu-um  sarru-ti-su 
32.  a-na  ru-ka-ti  ki-ma  sa-di-i  ku-un-nu  33.  mu-si-pi-ih 
el-la-at  matSu-ba-ri-i  ra-pal-ti  34.  mu-ra-pi-is  mi-is-ri 
u  ku-du-ri  35.  e-nu-ma  dur  ali  essu  sa  pa-ni  nari  36. 
sa  hal-si  ti-sa-ri  37.  sa  mPu-sur-d Assur  a-bi  sarru  a-lik 
pa-ni-ia    38.  i-na  pa-na   e-bu-su  2\    libittu  ku-bar-su 
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of  Ashur  17.  had  dug  aforetime,   IS.  with  limestone   11) 

20.  a  wall  of  limestone  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  well.    21  - 

22.   To  make  of  a  park,  I  threw  down  its  falling 

(walls),  23.  and  rilled  it  with  dirt.    24.  In  the  days  to  com' 
25.  when  some  king  desires  (to  use)  that  well,   27-28.  let  him  have 
the  dirt  removed    29-30.  and  then  he  may  reach  its  waters. 

L.  26.  The  second  sign  is  probably  ha.  Si  is  evidently  the  suffixed 
pronoun,  and  the  verb  a  Qal  present. 


ADAD-NIRARI  II   (ca.   1300  B.C.) 

No.  9  - 

1.  Adad-nirari,  illustrious  prince,  honored  of  god,  2.  lord,  vice- 
roy of  the  gods,  3.  city-founder,  destroyer  of  the  mighty  4.  hosts 
of  Cassites,  Kuti,  Lulumi,  5.  and  Shubari;  who  destroys  all  6. 
foes,  north  and  south;  7.  who  tramples  down  their  lands  from 
Ludbu  and  8.  Rapiku  to  Eluhat;  9.  who  captures  all  peoples, 
10.  enlarges  boundary  and  frontier;  11.  the  king,  to  whose  feet  all 
kings  and  princes,  12.  Anu,  Ashur,  Shamash,  Adad  and  Ishtar  13. 
have  brought  in  submission;  14.  the  exalted  priest  of  Enlil,  15. 
son  of  Arik-den-ilu,  prefect  of  Enlil,  16.  viceroy  of  Ashur,  who 
conquered  17.  the  lands  of  Turuki  and  Nigimti  18.  in  their 
totality,  together  with  all  of  their  19.  kings,  mountains  and  high- 
lands, 20.  the  territory  of  the  wide-spreading  Kuti,  21.  the 
region  of  the  Ahlami  and  Suti,  22.  the  Iauri  and  their  lands;  23. 
who  enlarged  boundary  and  frontier;  24.  grandson  of  Enlil-nirari, 
25.  viceroy  of  Ashur,  who  destroyed  the  armies  26.  of  the  Cassites, 
whose  hand  overcame  all  of  27.  his  foes,  28.  who  enlarged  the 
boundary  and  frontier;  29.  great-grandson  of  Ashur-uballit  30. 
the  mighty  king,  whose  priesthood  in  the  great  temple  31.  was 
glorious,  the  peace  of  whose  reign  32.  to  distant  lands  was  estab- 
lished (firm)  as  a  mountain;  34.  who  destroyed  the  armies  of  the 
wide-spreading  Shubari,  34.  who  enlarged  boundary  and  frontier. 
35.  When  the  wall  of  the  new  city  (or  the  new  wall  of  the  city)  which 
is  opposite  the  river  (faces  the  river)  36.  (and)  which  is  provided 
with  an  encasing-wall  (  ?),  37.  which  my  ancestor  Pusur- Ashur  who 
reigned  before  me    38.  had  built  aforetime;  (when)  two  and  one- 
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39.  30  ti-ip-ki  mu-la-su  e-na-ah  ih-t a-bi-it  40.  u  mi-lu 
it-bal-su  asar-su  u-ni-ki-ir  41.  dan-na-su  ak-su-ud  10 
libittu  i-na  na-al-ba-ni-i  42.  rabi-i  u-ki(  ?)-bi-ir  is-di-su 
i-na  ki-si-ir  sadi(i)  43.  dan-ni  lu  ar-me  is-tu  us-se-su 
44.  a-di  ga-ba-di-bi-su  e-bu-us  na-a-bi-su  45.  .  .  lu-ut 
me?1  i-na  [ p i - 1  ] i  a-gu-ur-ri.  (Rev.)  1.  u  ku-up-ri  ak-si- 
ir  i-  na  ....  2.  i-na  ki-si-ir-ti  pi-li  a-gur-[ri]  3.  u  ku- 
up-ri  pa-ni  nari-su  as-bat  4.  u  na-ri-ia  as-ku-un  5.  a- 
na  ar-ka-at  urne?1  ru-bu-u  ar-ku-u  6.  e-nu-ma  duru  su- 
u  u-sal-ba-ru-ma  7.  e-na-hu  u  lu-u  mi-lu  i-tab-ba-lu-us 
8.  an-hu-su  lu-di-is  na-ri-ia  u  su-me  sat-ra  9.  a-na  as- 
ri-su  lu-te-ir  dAssur  ik-ri-be-su  10.  i-se-im-me  sa  su-me 
sat-ra  i-pa-si-tu-ma  11.  su-um-su  i-sa-ta-ru  u  lu-u  na- 
ri-ia  12.  u-sa-am-sa-ku  a-na  sa-ah-lu-uk-ti  13.  i-ma- 
nu-u  i-na  mi-lim  i-na-du-u  14.  i-na  e-pi-ri  u-ka-ta-mu 
u(?)  i-na  issati  15.  i-ka-lu-u  a-na  me?1  i-na-du-u  a-na 
bit  asaki  16.  a-sar  la  a-ma-ri  u-se-ri-bu-ma  17.  i-sa- 
ka-nu  u  lu-(u)  as-sum  ir-ri-ti  18.  si-na-ti-na  na-ka-ra 
a-ha-a  ia-a-ba  19.  li-im-ma  li-sa-na  na-kar-ta  20.  lu-u 
ma-am-ma  sa-na-a  u-ma-a-ru-ma  21.  u-sa-ha-zu  u  lu 
mi-im-ma  22.  i-ha-sa-sa-ma  e-bu-su  23.  dAssur  ilu  si-ru 
a-si-ib  E- har-sag-kur-kur-ra  24.  dA-nu  dEn-lil  dE-a  u 
dIstar  25.  ilanip1  rabutip1  dI-gi-gu  sa  same(e)  26.  dA- 
nun-na-ku  sa  ir-si-ti  i-na  naphar-su-nu  27.  iz-zi-is  li- 
ki-el-mu-su-ma  28.  ir-ri-ta  ma-ru-us-ta  ag-gi-is  29. 
li-ru-ru-us  su-um-su  zera-su  el-la-su  30.  u  ki-im-ta-su 
i-na  ma-ti  lu-hal-li-ku  31.  na-as-pu-uh  mati-su  ha-la- 
ak  ni-si-su  32.  u  ku-du-ri-su  ina  pi-su-nu  ka-ab-ta  33. 
li-sa-am-ma  dAdad  i-na  ri-hi-is  34.  li-mu-ti  li-ir-hi-su 
a-bu-bu    35.  im-hul-lu  sa-ah-ma-as-tu  ti-su-u    36.  a-sa- 


Obv.  1-34  and  Rev.  6  to  end,  cf.  the  inscription  of  Adad-nirari  published 
in  King's  Annals  of  the  Kings  of  Assyria,  4f. 
L.  38.  Ku-bar,  perhaps  foundation. 

L.  39.  Mula,  cf.  Col.  II,  18,  of  the  inscription  of  Shamshi-Adad  (No. 
5),  where  mul  is  used  for  the  usual  tahlubti,  covering.  Ihtabit 
seems  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  en  ah.  Cf.  No.  10,  Rev.  2.  JIabatu 
usually  refers  to  the  plundering  of  people. 
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half  (layers  of)  brick  of  its  kubar  (and)  39.  thirty  tipki  of  itsencasing- 
wall  had  become  weak  and  had  given  way,  40.  and  the  waters  had 
overflowed  it  and  obliterated  all  traces  of  it  (made  its  place  unknown), 

41.  I  dug  down  to  its  foundations,  and  ten  (layers  of)  the  (adobe) 
brickwork  I  covered  (?)  with  a  strong  encasing-wall  of  burnt  brick. 

42.  Its  foundations  I  established  upon  huge  blocks  of  stone  from  the 
mountain.    43.  From  its  foundation    44.  to  its  coping  I  rebuilt  its 

nabi    45  the  .  .  of  waters  with  a  wall  of  burnt  brick 

(Rev.)  1.  and  bitumen  I  dammed  up.  2.  With  a  quay  of  stone,  burnt 
brick  and  bitumen  3.  I  enclosed  its  riverward-side,  4.  and  set  up 
my  memorial  tablet.  5.  In  the  days  to  come,  may  some  future 
prince,  6.  when  that  wall  shall  become  old  7.  and  fall  into  ruins, 
when  the  high-water  shall  overflow  it,  8.  restore  its  ruins,  return 
my  memorial  stela  with  (and)  my  inscription  9.  to  its  place  and 
Ashur  will  hear  his  prayers.  10.  Whoever  shall  blot  out  my  name 
11.  and  write  his  own  name  (in  its  place),  or  shall  break  my  memorial 
stela,  12.  or  shall  consign  it  to  destruction,  13.  or  throw  it  into  the 
river,  14.  or  shall  cover  it  with  earth,  15.  or  cast  it  into  the  fire,  or 
into  the  water,  or  shall  take  it  into  a  dark  chamber  16.  where  it  can- 
not be  seen,  and  17.  shall  set  it  up  therein,  18.  or  if  anyone  because 
of  these  curses  shall  send  a  hostile  foe  or  an  evil  19.  enemy,  or  an 
evil  tongue  (that  is,  a  slanderer),  20.  or  any  other  man,  21.  and 
shall  have  him  seize  it,  or  if  he  plan  22.  and  carry  out  any  other  plot 
against  it,  23.  may  Ashur  the  mighty  god,  who  dwells  in  Ehar- 
sagkurkurra,  24.  Anu,  Enlil,  Ea,  and  Ishtar,  25.  the  great  gods, 
the  Igigu  of  heaven,  26.  the  Anunaku  of  earth  all  of  them  (lit.  in 
their  totality),  27.  look  upon  him  in  great  anger,  and  28.  curse 
him  with  an  evil  curse.  29.  His  name,  his  seed,  his  kith  and  kin 
30.  may  they  destroy  from  the  land.  31.  The  destruction  of  his 
land,  the  ruin  of  his  people  and  his  boundary,     32.  may  they 


L.  44.  As  Delitzsch  pointed  out  in  MDOG,  22,  73,  this  passage  shows  that 
the  word  usually  transliterated  tah-lu-bi  has  no  connection  with  the  verb 
halapu  (from  which,  however,  the  noun  tahlubtu  is  derived),  but  is  to 
be  read  gab-dib-bi.  This  explains  the  variant  reading  gab-dib-su-nu 
of  the  building  inscription  of  Ashur-resh-ishi  (King,  Annals,  21,  n.  7),  as  well 
as  the  gab-bi-dib-su  of  text  A  of  the  Cylinder  Inscription  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  I,  Col.  VII,  85  (King,  Annals,  97,  n.  3). 
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am-su-tu  su-un-ku  bu-bu-tu  37.  a-ru-ur-tu  hu-sa-hu 
i-na  mati-su  lu  ka-ia-an  38.  mat-su  a-bu-bi-is  lu-us- 
ba-i  39.  a-na  ti-li  u  kar-me  lu-te-ir  40.  dAdad  i-na 
bi-ri-ik  li-mu-ti    41.  mat-su  li-ib-ri-ik. 

arah  Mu-h  ur-ilanip1  timu  lkam  li-mu 

Ana-  dAssur-ka-al-la  rab  Ekallim(lim). 

No.  10  (KAA,  4) 

Obv.  (Lines  1  to  28  are  the  same  as  lines  1  to  34  of  the  preceding 
inscription,  with  the  following  exceptions:  After  1.  20  add,  ka-si-id 
matKu-ut-mu-[hi]  u  na-gab  ri-si-su;  after  1.  32  add  mu-se- 
ik-ni-is  matMu-us-[ri].) 

29.  e-nu-ma  duru  ali  essu  raba(a)  sa  mu-li-e  sa  [pani 
nari]  30.  sa  is-tu  duri  rabe(e)  sa  lib-bi  ali  a-na  si  .  .  .  31. 
a-di  nari  sa  mPu-sur-d  A-sur  a-bi  sarru  32.  a-lik  pa-ni-ia 
i-na  pa-na  e-bu-su  duru  sa-a-tu  33.  md  A-sur-rim(EN)-ni- 
se-su  a-bi-ma  u-la-bi-is-su  34.  -i(?)-tu-ur  e-na-ah-ma 
35.  mErba-dAdad  pa-te-si  dA-sur  a-bi-ma  36.  sarru  a-lik 
pa-ni-ia  a-di  abullati-su  37.  u(?)  a-sa-ia-te-su  a-li-ik 
dur  a-li  u-la-bi-[is-su].  (Rev.)  1.  duru(?)  ma-ak-ta 
is-tu  us-se-su  a-di  gab-dib-bi-su  e-bu-us  2.  duru  su-u 
e-na-ah-ma  ih-ta-bi-it  md Adad-nir[ari]  pa-te-si  dAsur 
3.  an-hu-su  u-di-is  an-sa  ak-ta  dtiru(?)  ma-ak-ta  is-tu 
us-se-su  4.  a-di  gab-dib-bi-su  e-bu-us  14  libittu  i-na 
na-al-ba-ni-ia  rabi  u-[ki-bi]-ir  5.  u  na-ri-ia  as-ku-un  na- 
ri-e  sa  ab-bi-ia  6.  it-ti  na-ri-ia-ma  as-ku-un  7.  a-na 
ar-ka-at  umep1  ru-bu-u  ar-ku-u    8.  e-nu-ma  duru  su-u 


L.  20.  The  writing  Ku-ut-mu-hi  is  interesting.  No  doubt  the  name 
is  to  be  read  Kutmuhi  in  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-pileser  as  well,  that 
is,  the  kat  sign  had  the  value  kut  as  well  as  kum.  In  No.  14,  Col.  Ill, 
19,  the  reading  is  Kut(tar-kut  sign)-mu-hi.  In  the  later  inscriptions 
however  the  t  was  lost. 

L.  29.  Cf.  No.  9,  Obv.  35.  • 

L.  33.  It  may  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between  Ashur-rim-nishe-shu 
and  Ashur-bel-nishe-shu.  The  names  however  have  the  same  meaning, 
namely,  "Ashur  is  lord  of  his  peoples."  If  we  read  the  names  differently, 
the  second  Ashur-rim-nishe-shu  (above  p.  159)  is  to  be  replaced  by  Ashur- 
bel-nishe-shu. 
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decree  by  their  fateful  (command.  33.  May  Adad  overwhelm  him 
34.  with  an  evil  downpour,  may  flood  and  storm,  35.  confusion 
and  tumult,  36.  tempest,  want,  and  famine,  37.  drought  and 
hunger  continue  in  his  land.  38.  May  Adad  pour  his  floods  upon 
his  land,  39.  turn  it  into  ruins  and  wastes,  40.  and  destroy  his 
land  with  his  destructive  lightning. 

The  month  Muhur-ilani,  the  first  day;  the  eponymy  (year)  of 
Ana-Ashur-kalla,  the  major  domo. 

No.  10 

Obv.  1-28  are  the  same  as  1-34  of  the  preceding  inscription  with 
the  following  exceptions:  After  20,  add  " conqueror  of  the  land  of 
Kutmuhi  and  all  of  its  allies."  After  32,  add  "who  subjugated  the 
land  of  Musri."  Note  that  the  first  phrase  refers  to  Arik-den-ilu 
and  the  second  to  Ashur-uballit. 

29.  When  the  great  wall  of  the  new  city  with  a  rampart  facing  the 
river  (?),  30.  and  which  extends  (?)  from  the  great  wall  of  the 
middle  of  the  city  to  ....  31.  up  to  the  river,  which  Pusur-Ashur, 
my  ancestor,  a  king  who  lived  before  my  time,  32.  had  built  afore- 
time ;  that  wall  33.  my  ancestor  Ashur-rim-nishe-shu  enclosed  (with  a 
new  encasing  wall)  34.  .  .  and  became  weak,  then  35.  my  ancestor 
Erba-Adad,  patesi  of  Ashur,  36.  a  king  who  lived  before  my  time, 
37.  covered  it  (with  a  new  encasing  wall)  up  to  its  gates  and 
piers,  the  whole  length  of  the  city  wall  ( ?).  (Rev.)  1.  The  wall  which 
had  fallen  (or  the  fallen  parts  of  the  wall)  he  rebuilt  from  its  founda- 
tion to  its  coping.  2.  That  wall  became  weak  and  fell  into  ruins 
(once  more)  and  Adad-nirari,  patesi  of  Ashur,  3.  repaired  it,  (then)  I 
tore  it  down  completely  ( ?)  and  rebuilt  the  fallen  wall  from  its  founda- 
tion 4.  to  its  coping.  I  encased  it  with  a  (lit.  my)  great  encasing  wall 
of  burnt  brick,  fourteen  brick  deep  ( ?)    5.  and  set  up  my  memorial 


L.  37.  Rubbed,  context  obscure. 

Rev.  2.  The  restoration  of  the  name  Adad-nirari  is  based  on  Delitzsch's 
notes  on  p.  73  of  KAA.  The  nirari  is  not  certain,  but  the  traces  clearly 
point  to  this  reading.  If  this  reading  is  correct  we  must  place  an  Adad- 
nirari  I  between  the  Adad-nirari  of  these  inscriptions  and  Erba-Adad,  unless 
Adad-nirari,  the  author  of  the  inscription,  is  meant.    This  is  not  impossible. 
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9.  u-sal-ba-ru-ma  e-na-hu  an-hu-su  lu-di-is  10.  su-me 
sat-ra  na-ri-ia  u  ti-me-ni-ia  11.  a-na  as-ri-su-nu  lu- 
te-ir  dA-sur  ik-ri-be-su  12.  i-se-me  (etc.  like  preceding). 
36.  (after  mAdad  ina  birik  matsu  librik)  dBeltu  a-bi-ik 
mat[i-su]  37.  i-na  pa-ni  na-ak-ri-su  ia  iz-zi-iz  a-na 
mat(?) 

ara^Kar-ra-a-tu  li-mum(?). 

No.  11  (KAA,  5) 

(Lines  1  to  32  are  same  as  preceding  with  the  following  exceptions : 
8.  a-di  E-lu-ha-at  ka-si-id  aluTa-i-di  9.  aluSu-ri  alu-[Ka-] 
ha-at  aluA-ma-sa-ki  10.  aluHu-ur-ra  aluSu-du-hi  aluNa- 
bu-la  11.  aluUs-su-ka-ni  u  aluIr-ri-di  12.  si-hi-ir-ti 
Ka-si-ia-e-ri  a-di  E-lu-ha-at  13.  hal-si  aluSu-di  hal-si 
JJa-ra-ni  a-di  aluKar-ga-mis  14.  sa  a-ah  nari  Pu-ra-ti 
sa-bi-it  kis-sat  ni-si  etc.) 

22.  (after  pat  Kuti  rapalti)  ka-si-id  matKu-ut-mu-hi 
u  na-gab  ri-si-su  etc. 

31.  (After  sarrtitisu  ana  rukate  kima  sadi  kunnu) 
mu-se-ik-ni-is  matMu-us-ri  mu-si-pi-ih  el-la-at  32. 
matSu-ba-ri-e  etc.) 

33.  e-nu-ma  ekallu  ali-ia  dAssur  sa  mdAssur-nirari 
34.  li (m) -li-it-ti  ab-be-ia  sarru  a-lik  pa-ni-ia  i-na  pa- 
na  35.  e-bu-su  i-ga-ru  sa  ri-is  ba-a-be  sa  hat-ti  (Lower 
Edge)  36.  sa  tar-si  pi-li-e  sa  ki-ri-ib  ekallim (lim)  37. 
sa-a-ti  a-li  parakku  sa  dAssur  beli-ia  (Rev.)  1.  i-na  kir- 
bi-su  ib-su  u  (sa-) at-ti-sa-am-ma  2.  dAssur  be-li  a-na 
parakki  sa-a-tu  a-na  a-sa-bi  il-la-[ku]  3.  i-ga-ru  su-u 
e-na-ah-ma  an-hu-su  u-ni-ki-ir  4.  u-di-is  a-na  as-ri-su 
u-te-ir  u  na-ri-ia  as-ku-un  5.  a-na  ar-kat  umep1  rubu 
ar-ku-u  e-nu-ma  6.  i-ga-ru  su-u  u-sal-ba-ru-ma  e-na-hu 
an-hu-su  7.  lu-di-is  etc.  13.  .  .  .  a-na  bit  a-sa-ki  a-sar 
la-ma-ri  etc.    31.  dBeltu  a-bi-ik-ti  mati-su  li-is-kun  i-na 

LI.  8  f.  Taidi,  etc.,  cf.  Shalmaneser  (No.  14),  Col.  Ill,  If. 

L.  34.  Lim-li-it-ti,  for  lil-li-it-ti .    Which  Ashur-nirari  is  here 

referred  to  ? 

LI.  37  f.  An  interesting  passage,  showing  that  Ashur  entered  his  shrine 
yearly,  that  is,  there  was  a  yearly  procession  similar  to  that  of  the  zagmuk- 
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stela.  The  memorial  stela  of  my  ancestors  <>.  I  set  up  beside  my  own. 
7.  In  the  days  to  come,  may  some  future  prince,  8.  when  thai  wall 
shall  have  become  old  and  weak,  9.  restore  its  ruins,  10.  return 
the  memorial  stela  with  my  inscription,  and  my  foundation  cylinder 
to  11.  their  places,  and  Ashur  will  hear  his  prayers,  etc.  36.  (after, 
"may  Adad  destroy  his  land  with  his  lightning")  may  Belit  accom- 
plish the  overthrow  of  his  land,  37.  before  his  foes  may  he  not  be 
able  to  stand  (  ?) . 

The  month  Karat u,  eponymy  of  

No.  11 

Lines  1  to  32  are  the  same  as  the  beginning  of  Nos.  9  and  10,  with 
the  following  exceptions :  8.  as  far  as  Eluhat,  conqueror  of  the  cities 
of  Taidi,  Shuri,  [Ka]hat,  Amasaki,  Hurra,  Shuduhi,  Nabula, 
Ushukani,  and  Irridi;  the  whole  of  the  Kashiari  mountain  region  as 
far  as  Eluhat,  the  stronghold  of  Sudi,  the  stronghold  of  Haran,  as 
far  as  Karkamish  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  etc. 

22.  (after  "the  wide  spreading  Kuti")  who  conquered  the  land  of 
Kutmuhi  and  all  of  its  allies. 

31.  Conqueror  of  Musri.  Note  that  the  conquests  mentioned  in 
8  f.  were  accomplished  by  Adad-nirari  himself,  while  those  of  22  f. 
and  31  f.  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Arik-den-ilu  and  Ashur-uballit 
respectively  (cf.  the  preceding  inscription). 

33.  When  the  palace  of  my  city  Ashur,  which  Ashur-nirari,  34. 
offspring  of  my  ancestors,  a  king  who  reigned  before  my  time,  35. 
had  built  aforetime:  the  wall  at  the  head  of  the  Gate(s)  of  the 

Scepter  (?),    36.  .  .  .  which  is  opposite  (?)  the  which  is  in 

37.  that  palace  of  the  city.  The  shrine  of  my  lord  Ashur  (Rev.)  1. 
he  built  therein  and  yearly  2.  the  lord  Ashur  goes  to  dwell  in  that 
shrine.  3.  That  wall  became  weak  and  I  cleared  away  its  ruins,  4. 
renewed  it  and  restored  it  to  its  place.    My  memorial  stela  I  set  up. 

festival  at  Babylon.  The  Chronicles  frequently  have  notices  like,  "the  gods 
of  Dur-Sharru-ukin  (or  other  gods)  entered  their  shrines." 

Rev.  13.  Bit  a-sa-ki;  this  gives  the  value  of  the  ideogram  for  which 
King,  Annals,  p.  9,  suggested  ekliti .  The  words  probably  have  the  same 
meaning.    Ashurnasirpal  uses  bit  ki-li  (King,  Annals,  166). 

L.  31  f.  This  passage,  although  rubbed  in  places,  makes  possible  the 
restoration  of  36 f.  of  the  preceding  inscription. 
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pa-ni  32.  na-ak-ri-su  ia  iz-zi-iz  dAdad  i-na  bi-ri-ik 
(Upper  Edge)     33.  li-mut-ti  mat-su  li-ib-ri-ik  a-na  mati 

.  .   34.  ku-sa-ah-ha  li-di  35.  (Left  Edge)  ara^Kar- 

rat-te  umu    20kam  li-mu  mSa-d  Adad-ni-nu 

Xo.  12  (KAA,  6) 

1.  mdAdad-nirari  sa-ak-ni  dEn-lil  sangu  dA-sur  2.  mar 
Arik-den-ilu  sa-ak-ni  dEn-lil  sangti  dA-sur  3.  mar  dEn- 
lil-nirari  sa-ak-ni  dEn-lil  sangti  dA-sur-ma  4.  e-nu-ma 
a-bu-sa-tu  sa  bab  dAnim  u  dAdad  5.  bele?1  -ia  u  .  .  .  . 
si-na  sa  i-na  pa-na  6.  ib-sa  e-na-ha  .  .  .  a-bu-sa-te 
7.  is-tu  us-se-si-[na]  a-di  gab-d  ib-bi-si-na  e-bu-us  8. 
i?udalatip1  a-su-hi  [paklu-]te  ir-ri-ti  9.  si-ra-ti  essatip1 
.  .  .  e-bu-us  10.  i-na  mi-si-ir  [siparri]  u-si-bi-it  11.  i-na 
abulli  dAnim  u  dAdad  belep^ia  12.  a-na  da-ra-ti  u- 
ki(?)-in  13.  a-na  ar-ka-at  time(me)p1  rubu  ar-ku-u 
14.  e-nu-ma  bit  a-bu-sa-tu  u  ^Malati?1  -si-na  15.  e-na- 
ha-ma  u-da-  16.  ki-ma  ia-a-ti-ma  li-bu-us  17.  su-mi 
sat-ra  a-na  as-ri-su  lu-te-[ir]  18.  dA-sur  dA-nu  u  dAdad 
ik-ri-be-su  [isemu]  19.  mu-ni-ki-ir  si-it-ri-ia  u  su-me- 
ia  20.  dA-sur  dA-nu  dAdad  ilanip1  rabtitip1  21.  a-lik 
ri-si-ia-ma  ( ?)  lik-da-me- ?  22.  sarru-su  li-is-ki-pu  sum- 
su  .  .  23.  i-na  mati  lu-hal-li-ku  na-as-pu-uh  mati-su 
24.  ha-lak  ni-si-su  u  ku-du-ri-su  25.  i-na  pi(i)-su-nu 
kabta  26.  li-sa-am-ma  27.  dAdad  i-na  bi-ri-ik  li-mu-ti 
28.  mat-su  li-ib-ri-ik    29.  a-na  mati-su  hu-sa-ha  li-di 


L.  4.  Abu  sat  i,  see  Delitzsch,  HWB;  from  the  expression  bit- 
abusatu  of  line  14,  and  lines  6f.,  it  would  seem  that  a  meaning  like  pylon, 
or  pilaster,  must  be  assigned  to  the  word.  It  probably  has  nothing  to  do 
with         ,  as  is  suggested  in  the  Ges.-Buhl  Heb.  Lex. 


No.  13  (KAA,  65) 

Obv.  (1  to  25  same  as  No.  11,  1  f.) 

26.  ki-si-ir-ta  sa  pa-ni  nari  sa  is-tu  si-ip-pi-  27.  e-li-e 
sa   bab  dE-a-sarri   a-di   si-ip-pi-i     28.  sap-li-e  sa  bab 
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5  i'.  In  the  days  to  come,  may  some  future  prince,  when  that  wall  shall 
have  become  old,  etc.  13.  to  a  house  of  darkness,  etc.  31  f.  May 
Belit  establish  his  overthrow  of  his  land,  may  he  not  be  able  to  stand 
before  his  enemies,  may  Adad  destroy  his  land  with  his  destructive 
lightning,  may  ....  bring  famine  to  his  land. 

Month  of  Karrate,  the  twentieth  day,  the  eponymy  of  Sha- 
Adad-ninu 

No.  12 

1.  Adad-nirari,  prefect  of  Enlil,  priest  of  Ashur,  2.  son  of  Arik- 
den-ilu,  prefect  of  Enlil,  priest  of  Ashur,  3.  son  of  Enlil-nirari,  pre- 
fect of  Enlil,  priest  of  Ashur.    4.  When  the  abusatu  of  the  gate  of 

5.  my  lords  Anu  and  Adad  and  their  ,  which  had  been 

built  aforetime,  6.  fell  to  ruins,  ....  the  abusate  7.  from  their 
foundations  to  their  copings  I  rebuilt;  8.  doors  of  mighty  ashuhu- 
trees,  9.  large  new  irriti,  .  .  I  made,  10.  with  a  covering  of  copper 
I  covered  (them),  11.  and  in  the  gate  of  my  lords  Anu  and  Adad, 
I  set  them  up  12.  for  all  time  to  come.  13.  In  days  to  come,  may 
some  future  prince,  14.  when  the  bit-abusati  and  their  doors 
15.  shall  have  fallen  to  ruins  and  ...  16.  may  he  renew  them  as 
I  did,  17.  and  return  my  inscription  to  its  place,  18.  and  Ashur 
and  Adad  will  hear  his  prayers.  19.  But  whoever  blots  out  my 
inscription  and  name,    20.  may  Ashur  and  Adad  and  the  great  gods, 

21.  my  protectors,  him,    22.  overthrow  his  kingdom, 

23.  destroy  his  name  and  .  .  from  the  land.  The  destruction  of  his 
land,  24.  the  ruin  of  his  people  and  his  boundary,  25-26.  may  they 
decree  by  their  fateful  command.  27.  May  Adad  with  his  destruc- 
tive lightning  28.  destroy  his  land,  29.  and  may  he  bring  famine 
to  his  land. 

No.  13 

Lines  1  to  25  are  the  same  as  No.  11,  1  f. 

L.  26.  The  quay  which  faces  the  river  and  extends  from  the  27. 
upper  threshold  of  the  gate  of  Ea-sharri  to  the  28.  lower  threshold 
of  the  gate  of  Ninib  ( ?),  had  become  weak  from  the  water  29.  and  the 
high-water  came  up  to  it  and  carried  30.  off  its  (casing  of)  burnt  brick. 
That  quay  I  strengthened  31.  with  (bitumen)  and  burnt  brick,  four 
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d  MAS-NA-LAL  sa  i-na  mep1  e-na-[hu-ma]  29.  mi-lu  a-na 
sa-a  su-bu-li-su  u  a-gur-[ri]  30.  it-ba-lu  ki-si-ir-ta  sa- 
a-ti  is-tu  ku  .  .  .   31.  u  a-gur-ri  ak-si-ir  4J  a-gur-ri  u- 

(Rev.)  1.  [i]-na  pi-li  u  ib-ri  sa  ali  u-ba-  .  .  2.  ku-ta-li- 
su  ak-si-ir  u  na-ri-ia  as-ku-[un  .  .]  3.  a-na  ar-kat  umep' 
ru-bu-u  ar-ku-u  4.  e-nu-ma  ki-is-ir-tu  si-i  u-sal-ba- 
ru-ma  5.  e-na-hu  an-hu-su  lu-di-is  su-mi  sat-ra  6.  na- 
ri-ia  a-na  as-ri-su  lu-te-ir  etc.  13.  a-na  bit  a-sa-ak-ki 
a-sar  etc. 

L.  26.  Adad-nirari  IV  (usually  III)  mentions  this  quay  and  its  builder 
Adad-nirari  (KAA,  No.  24,  Rev.  6).  A  number  of  bricks  of  Adad-nirari 
also  refer  to  the  quay.  KAA,  7,  reads:  Ekal  mAdad-nirari  patesi(?) 
mar  Arik-den-ilu  patesi-ma  sa  ki-si-ir-ti  sa  pani  nari; 
"  palace  of  Adad-nirari,  the  patesi,  son  of  Arik-den-ilu,  the  patesi;  (brick) 
from  the  quay  which  faces  the  river." 


SHALMANESER  I 

No.  14  (KAA,  13) 

Obv.  Col.  I.  1.  mdSulmanu-asaridu  sa-ak-ni  dBel  sangu 
As-sur  2.  el-lu  sakkanakku  ilani?1  rubti  mi-gir  dIstar 
3.  mu-bi-ib  su-luh-hi  u  nindabu  4.  mu-sa-tir  ana 
naphar  ilani?1  zi-i-bi  5.  tak-li-me  mu-kin  ma-ha-zi 
el-lu-ti  6.  ba-nu  E-har-sag-kur-kur-ra  ki-is-si  ilani?1 
7.  sadu (u)matati  BUR-GAL  tab-ra-ti  ri-u  8.  pu-hur 
da-ad-me  sa-il  sak-ka(?)  9.  tu-su  su-tu-ra  el  As-sur 
ta-a-ba   10.  ur-sa-nu  kar-du  li-u  tu-ku-ma-ti   11.  ka-am 

Col.  I.  4-5.  Zibi,  corresponds  to  the  bloody  sacrifice  (HUT)  of  the  O.T. 
If  the  first  word  of  5  is  to  be  read  t  a k  1  i me  (the  variant  readings  do  not  help 
to  determine  the  reading),  the  translation  " show-bread"  may  bring  out  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  That  is,  if  the  word  is  to  be  derived  from  kalamu  ; 
see  Delitzsch,  HWB.  Zimmern,  KAT,  600,  has  another  equivalent  for  the 
Hebrew  D^jSH  D^b ,  but  the  later  biblical  books  also  use  the  term 
fVD"0??»n  D~b  ,  which  would  indicate  that  the  Hebrew  term  is  descriptive 
rather  than  a  terminus  technicus.  Cf .  Asurnasirpal  inscription  (King,  Annals, 
165),  ni-da-ba-sa  u  tak-li-sa  u-ki-in-si. 

LI.  7-8.  Instead  of  bur-gal  dadme,  another  text  has  the 

reading  pa-te-si  ri-is-tu-u  saknu  dA-nim  u  dBel,  chief  patesi 
(high-priest,  " Defender  of  the  Faith"),  prefect  of  Anu  and  Bel.  With 
bur-gal  compare  gal-bur  =  usumgal,  Sb  125.    Sa-il  sak-ka:  sailu 
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and  one-half  (layers)  of  burnt  brick  and  ....  (Rev.)  L.  upon(?) 
a  limestone  (foundation?),  and  earth  from  the  city  I  (brought)  and 
2.  strengthened  its  kutalli.  My  memorial  stela  I  se1  up.  3.  In  the 
days  to  come,  when  that  quay  shall  have  become  old,  etc. 

KAA,  12,  Ekal  "'Adad-nirari  sar  kissati  apil  Arik-den- 
ilu  sar  matAssur  sa  ki-si-ir-ti  sa  kisadi(i)  narati  (var.  na-ri) 
sa  ekal-la-ti,  "palace  of  Adad-nirari,  king  of  the  universe,  son  of  Arik- 
den-ilu,  king  of  Assyria;  (brick)  from  the  quay  facing  the  bank(s)  of  the 
river(s),  belonging  to  the  palaces." 

Rev.  2.  From  this  passage  it  would  seem  that  kutallu  means  the  solid 
core  of  a  wall  or  terrace.  See  the  inscription  of  Ashur-uballit  (No.  8),  11  f., 
where  the  old  well  of  Ashur-nadin-ahe  seems  to  have  been  dug  down  through 
the  core  of  the  terrace  (kutal  tamle). 


SHALMANESER  I   (ca.   1295  B.C.) 

No.  14 

Obv.  Col.  I.  1.  Shalmaneser,  prefect  of  Bel,  priest  of  Ashur,  2. 
the  illustrious  viceroy  of  the  gods,  favorite  prince  of  Ishtar,  3.  who 
restores  (purines)  the  cult  and  the  freewill  offerings,  4.  who 
increases  the  bloody  sacrifices  and  the  5.  show-bread  ( ?)  for  all  of 
the  gods.  Founder  of  splendid  cities,  6.  builder  of  Eharsagkur- 
kurra,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  7.  the  mountain  of  the  lands.  Awe- 
inspiring  despot,  shepherd  of  all  peoples,  8.  counsellor  of  (all) 
creatures  (?),  9.  who  increases  the  evil  (?)  more  than  Ashur  the 
good  (!).     10.  Strong  warrior,  mighty  in  battle,     11.  who  burns 

(Del.,  HWB,  634),  name  of  a  priest  class;  perhaps  here  to  be  translated 
" counsellor " ;  cf.  the  usage  of  saalu  in  I2,  where  it  is  equivalent  to 
malaku.  The  Hebrew  b^HJ ,  "inquire,"  in  a  legal  sense,  may  also  be 
compared  with  this  usage  (Deut.  13 : 15) .  The  word  is  clearly  to  be  regarded 
as  a  parallel  of  r  e '  u .  This  seems  to  follow  from  its  combination  with  the 
word  sakka.  Whatever  may  be  the  correct  reading  of  this  word,  II  R 
36,  3  c,  d,  shows  that  it  is  related  to  basamu,  and  the  meaning  of  this  is 
in  all  probability  "creature";  the  verb  basamu  means  "to  make,  to 
form."  The  fact  that  sail  sakka  is  parallel  to  the  preceding  riu  puhur 
dadme  strengthens  this  conclusion.  A  free  rendering  of  the  two  phrases 
would  be,  "shepherd  and  counsellor  of  all  peoples,  all  creatures." 
L.  9.  Translation  doubtful. 

L.  10.  Ursanu,  var.  ur-sa-an-nu.  Instead  of  li-u  f.,  var.  has 
li-hu-um  tukurnati  (gis-lal-mes) .    This  would  indicate  that  the  root 

is  na3b  not  r>$b  • 
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za-a-a-ri  mu-ul-ta-as-gi-mu  12.  ka-bal  gi-ri-su  sa  ki- 
ma  nab-li  13.  it-ta-na-as-ra-ru  e-ri-ih  14.  ta-ha-su  u 
ki-ma  gis-par  mu-ti  15.  la  pa-di-e  te-bu-u  i?u  kakke?1- 
su  16.  rubti  ki-nu  sa  i-na  tukulti  dAs-sur  17.  u  ilanip1 
rabtitip1  bele^-su  it-ta-la-ku-ma  18.  ma-hi-ra  la-a 
i-su-u  sa-bit  19.  mi-is-rat  na-ki-ri  e-lis  u  sap-lis  20. 
belu  sa  naphar  ma-al-ki  u  rube(e)  21.  dAs-sur  u  ilanip1 
rabuti?1  ana  sepi-su  22.  u-se-ik-ni-su  e-nu-ma  As-sur 
belu  23.  a-na  pa-la-hi-su  ki-nis  u-ta-ni-ma  24.  a-na 
su-sur  salmat  kakkada(a)  hattu  !?u  kakku  25.  u  si- 
pir-ra  id-di-na  a-ga-a  ki-na  26.  sa  be-lu-ti  is-ru-ka 
i-na  ume  (me)  -su-ma  27.  i-na  sur-ru  sanguti  (ti) -ia 
matU-ru-ad-ri  28.  ib-bal-ki-tu-ni-ma  a-na  dAs-sur  29. 
u  ilanip1  rabtitip1  belep^ia  ka-ti  30.  as-si  da-ku-ut  um- 
manatip^ia  as-ku-un  31.  a-na  ki-sir  hur-sa-ni-su-nu 
dan-nu-ti  32.  lu  e-li  mat  Hi-im-me  (Lower  Edge)  33.  mat 
U-ad-ku-un  mat  Bar-gu-un  34.  matSa-lu-a  matHa-li-la 
mat  Lu-ha  35.  mat  Ni-li-pa-ah-ri  36.  u  mat Zi-in-gu-un  8 
matatip1  37.  u  ellatip^si-na  ak-sud  51  alani?1-  38.  su-nu 
ak-kur '  as-ru-up  sal-la-su-nu  39.  makurra-su-nu  as- 
lu-ul  pu-hur  40.  matU-ru-ad-ri  i-na  3-ti  ume(me)  Col. 
II.  1.  a-na  sepi  As-sur  beli-ia  lu-se-ik-nis  2.  ad-me- 
su-nu  u-ni-sik  am§1pagri  3.  a-na  ar-du-ti  u  pa-la- 
hi-ia  4.  u-ta-su-nu-ti  kab-ta  bilta  5.  hur-sa-ni  a-na 
da-ra-ti  eli-su-nu  6.  lu  as-ku-un  aluA-ri~na  ki-sa  sur- 
su-da  7.  ki-sir  hur-sa-ni  sa  i-na  mah-ra  8.  ib-bal- 
ki-tu  i-se-tu  As-sur  9.  i-na  tukulti  As-sur  u  ilanip1 
rabutip1  10.  belep^ia  alu  sa-a-tu  ak-sud  ak-kur  11.  u 
ku-di-me    e-li-su    az-ru    ib-ri-su    12.  e-si-pa-ma  i-na 

L.  14.  Gispar,  var.  gis-pa,  that  is,  hattu  for  hattu  huharu.  Cf. 

L.  25.  Siparra,  var.  si-pi-ra,  one  of  the  insignia  of  office.  Variant 
of  sibirru. 

L.  27.  U-rat-ti;  cf.  40,  where  the  form  U-ru-hu-ad-ri  occurs  as  a 
variant  reading.  Probably  the  earliest  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Armenia, 
written  Urartu  in  the  later  texts. 

L.  28.  After  the  verb,  var.  adds  it-ti-ia  ik-ki-ru  za-e-ru-ti 
e-pu-su,  became  estranged  from  me  and  stirred  up  enmity. 
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up  the  enemy,  thunders  (like  Adad)  amongst  his  iocs;  12.  who 
bursts  forth  like  a  flume  of  fire;  13.  who  decides  the  battle  (or  is 
brave  in  battle?);  14-15.  and  like  the  snare  of  certain  death  is  the 
onset  of  his  arms.  16.  The  legitimate  ruler,  who  looks  to  Ashur 
17.  and  the  great  gods,  his  lords,  for  support,  18.  who  has  no  rival ; 
who  seizes  19.  the  territory  of  the  enemy  north  and  south.  20.  The 
lord  to  whose  feet  21.  Ashur  and  the  great  gods  22.  have  brought 
all  kings  and  rulers  in  submission.  When  the  lord  Ashur  23. 
chose  me  for  his  legitimate  worshiper,  24.  and,  for  the  ruling  of  the 
black-headed  people  gave  me  lance,  scepter  and  25.  staff,  he  pre- 
sented me  the  diadem  26.  of  legitimate  rulership.  At  that  time,  27. 
at  the  beginning  of  my  priesthood,  the  land  of  Uruadri  28.  rebelled, 
and  to  Ashur  29.  and  the  great  gods,  my  lords,  I  raised  30.  my 
hands  in  prayer,  mustered  my  armies,  31.  went  up  against  their 
mighty  mountain  fastnesses.  32.  The  lands  of  Himme,  33. 
Uadkun,  Bargun,  34.  Salua,  Halila,  Luha,  35.  Nilipahri,  36.  Zin- 
gun:  eight  countries  37.  with  their  forces  I  conquered.  Fifty-one  of 
their  cities  38.  I  captured,  burned,  their  booty,  39.  their  property, 
I  seized.  The  whole  40.  land  of  Uruadri,  in  three  days'  time, 
Col.  II.  1.  at  the  feet  of  Ashur  my  lord,  I  brought  in  submission. 
2.  Their  young  men  I  brought  down  dead,  3.  chose  them  (the 
survivors)  to  serve  and  fear  me.  4.  Heavy  tribute  5.  for  a  moun- 
tainous region  (to  pay  ?),  for  all  time,  I  imposed  6.  upon  them.  The 
city  of  Arina,  a  strongly  fortified  7.  mountain  fastness,  which  had 
formerly  revolted,  8.  despising  the  god  Ashur;  9.  by  the  help  of 
Ashur  and  the  great  gods,  10.  my  lords,  I  took  that  city,  destroyed 
it,  11.  and  scattered  kudime  over  its  (site).  Its  dust  12.  I  gathered 

L.  30.  Dakutu,  cf.  the  usual  dikutu. 

LI.  30  f.  Countries  lying  to  the  northwest  of  Assyria,  cf.  Tiglath-pileser. 

L.  40.  One  text  has  variant  reading,  U-ru-hu-ad-ri. 

Col.  II.  2.  Adme,  young  men,  probably  the  young  warriors.  Unisik 
ameipagri  (salamtu),  var.  ina  pagri:  brought  low  as,  or  among  the 
dead.  Verb  nasaku  which  forms  a  group  with  nadu  and  makatum; 
Del.,  HWB,  486. 

LI.  4-5.  Kabta  bilta  hursani,  tribute  which  is  heavy  for  a  moun- 
tainous region  to  pay(  ?). 

L.  Arina,  cf.  p.  162,  above.    Ki-sa,  var.  ki-is-sa. 

L.  11.  Kudime,  meaning?    The  custom  of  scattering  stones,  salt,  and 
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abulli  ali-ia  As-sur  13.  a-na  ah-rat  timep1  lu  as-bu-uk 
14.  i-na  umi  (mi)-su-ma  matMu-us-ri  ka-li-sa  15.  a-na 
sepi  As-sur  beli-ia  lu-se-ik-nis  16.  e-nu-ma  i-na  ki-bit 
ilanip1  rabutip1  17.  i-na  e-mu-ki  si-ra-ti  sa  As-sur  18. 
beli-ia  ana  matHa-ni-gal-bat  alliku-ma  19.  tu-di  sap- 
sa-ki  ni-ri-be  mar-su-ti  20.  lu  ab-ti  mSat-tu-a-ra  sar 
matHa-ni  21.  umman  dHa-ti-i  u  Ah-la-mi-i  22.  it-ti-su 
lu-u-se-es-hir  23.  ni-ri-be  u  mas-ka-ia  lu  is-bat  24. 
a-na  su-ma-me-ti  u  ma-na-ah-ti  25.  ummani-ia  i-na 
gi-bis  ummanatip'-su-nu  26.  dap-nis  lu  it-bu-ni-ma 
27.  am-da-has-ma  a-bi-ik-ta-su-nu  28.  as-ku-un  tab-du 
ummanatip1  (ti)-su-nu  29.  ra-ap-sa-ti  ana  la  me-ni 
a-du-uk  30.  a-na  sa-a-su  i-na  zi-ki-it  31.  ma-al-ma-li 
a-di  sa-la-mu  32.  dsam-si  lu  ad-da-ra-su  (Lower  Edge) 
33.  gu-un-ni-su-nu  u-pil-lik  34.  4  sar  bal-tu-ti-su-nu 
u-ni-bil  35.  as-lu-ul  9  ma-ha-zi-su  dan-nu-ti  36.  alu 
be-lu-ti-su  lu  ak-su-ud  37.  u  3  su-si  alanip^su  a-na 
tilli  u  kar-me  38.  as-bu-uk  umman  dHa-at-ti-i  39.  u 
Ah-la-me-i  ra-i-su-su  40.  ki-ma  zi-ir-ki  lu-u-ti-bi-ih 
(Rev.)  Col.  III.  1.  i-na  time (me)-su-ma  is-tu  aluTa-i-di 
2.  a-di  aluIr-ri-di  si-hir-ti  matKa-si-a-ri  3.  a-di  aluE-lu- 
hat  hal-si  (alu)  Su-u-di  4.  hal-si  (alu>  Har-ra-ni  a-di 
(alu)Kar-ga-mis  5.  sa  a-ah  Bu-ra-te  alani p'-su-nu  as- 
bat  6.  matatip^su-nu  a-bil  u  si-ta-at  7.  alanip^su-nu 
i-na  issati  lu-u-ki-li  8.  ar-ki-su  matKu-ti-i  sa  ki-ma 
kakkab  same(e)  9.  me-nu-ta  la-a  i-du-u  sa-gal-ta  10. 
la-an  ib-bal-ki-tu-ni-ma  11.  it-ti-ia  ik-ki-ru  za-e-ru-ti 
12.  e-bu-su  a-na  As-sur  u  ilani?1  rabuti?1  13.  belepMa 
ka-ti  as-si  ma-a  an-na    14.  ki-na  e-se-ri-is  e-bu-lu-ni-ni 

weeds(?)  over  the  site  of  a  city  that  had  been  razed  is  well  known.  Cf. 
sipa  and  tabtu  in  Del.,  HWB. 

L.  16.  Sattuara,  var.  Sa-tu-a-ra;  probably  an  Aryan  name,  cf. 
my  article  on  "Some  Hittite  and  Mitannian  Personal  Names,"  AJSL,  XXVI, 
No.  2  (January,  1910),  101. 

L.  17.  Emuki,  var.  id(u). 

L.  20.  JJani,  vars.  have  full  form  Hanigalbat. 

L.  23.  Var.  mas-ka-a-ia. 

L.  25.  After  mu  var.  adds  [ra]-ap-sa-ti . 
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and  in  t lit*  gate  of  my  city  Ashur  13.  I  poured  it  oul  (as  a  witn* 
for  the  clays  to  come.  14.  At  that  time  the  whole  land  of  Musri  I 
brought  in  submission  15.  to  the  feet  of  Ashur  my  lord.  L6. 
When,  at  the  behest  of  the  great  gods,  17.  with  the  mighty  hosts 
of  my  lord  Ashur  18.  I  advanced  against  the  land  of  Hanigalbat, 
19.  over  difficult  roads  and  narrow  passes  20.  I  forced  my  way, 
Shattuara,  king  of  Hani,  21.  the  army  of  Hittites  and  Aramaeans 
22.  with  him,  I  surrounded.  23.  The  passes  and  my  water  supply 
he  cut  off  (seized).  24.  Because  of  (?)  thirst  and  for  a  camping- 
ground  25-26.  my  army  bravely  advanced  into  the  masses  of  their 
troops,  27.  and  I  fought  a  battle  and  accomplished  their  defeat. 
28-29.  Countless  numbers  of  his  defeated  and  wide  spreading  hosts 
I  killed.  30.  Against  (the  king)  himself,  at  the  point  31.  of  the 
spear,  unto  the  setting  32.  of  the  sun  I  waged  battle.  (Lower  Edge.) 
33.  I  devastated  their  lands,  34.  14,400  of  them  I  overthrew  and 
35.  took  as  living  captives.  Nine  of  his  strongholds,  36.  his  capital 
city,  I  captured.  37.  One  hundred  and  eighty  of  his  cities  to  tells 
and  ruins  38.  I  overturned.  The  army  of  Hittites  39.  and 
Aramaeans,  his  allies,  40.  like  sheep  I  slaughtered.  (Rev.)  Col. 
III.  L  At  that  time,  from  the  city  of  Taidi  2.  to  the  city  of  Irridi, 
the  whole  Kashiari  mountain  region,  3.  to  the  city  of  Eluhat,  the 
stronghold  of  Sudi,  4.  the  stronghold  of  Haran  as  far  as  Kar- 
kamish,  5.  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  I  captured  their  cities. 
6.  Their  lands  I  brought  under  my  sway,  and  the  rest  7.  of  their 
cities  I  burned  with  fire.  8.  Thereupon,  the  land  of  the  Kuti, 
whose  numbers  9.  are  countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  10.  even 
before  they  revolted  against  me  and  11.  fought  with  me,  they 
stirred  up  enmity  ;  12.  to  Ashur  and  the  great  gods,  my  lords,  13. 
I  raised  my  hands  in  prayer,  saying :  14.  "they  faithfully  promised  me 
their  good  faith."  15.  I  left  the  camp  of  my  army  behind,  16.  took 
the  choicest  of  my  chariots,  17.  rushed  into  the  midst  of  battle 
with  them.    18.  From  the  border  of  the  land  of  Uruadri    19.  to  the 


L.  26.  Var.  da-ap-ni-is. 

L.  40.  Zirki;   the  verb  utibih  shows  that  zirku  is  probably  a 
synonym  of  immerum,  sheep,  as  V  R  28.  6  e,f,  indicates. 
Col.  III.  Taidi,  etc.,  cf.  No.  11  (Adad-nirari),  8f. 
L.  10.  La-an,  var.  lam. 
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15.  ka-ra-as  ummanatipMa  e-zi-ib  16.  ni-sik  narka- 
batip^ia  su-lu-ul-ta  17.  lu  al-ki  a-na  ki-rib  ta-ha-zi- 
su-nu  18.  ad-di  is-tu  mi-sir  matU-ru-ad-ri  19.  a-di 
matKut-mu-hi  si-id-di  na-as-ku-ti  20.  pi-ir-ka  be-ri-e 
ni-su-ti  21.  na-bu-ul-ti  ummanati^-su-nu  22.  ra-ap- 
sa-ti  ki-ma  me?1  lu  at-bu-uk  23.  sal-mat  ku-ra-di-su-nu 
si-ra  24.  ra-ap-sa  lu-u-me-el-li  25.  sal-la-su  bu-ul-su 
e-ma-am-su  26.  u  makkura-su  a-na  ali-ia  As-sur  lu- 
ub-la  27.  ri-u  ki-nu  sa  dA-nu  u  dBel  28.  sumi-su  a-na 
da-ra-ti  ib-bu-u  ana-ku  29.  zeru  da-ru-u  mu-du  ilanip1 
30.  apil  Adad-nirari  sa-ak-ni  dBel  sangu  As-sur  31.  apil 
Arik-  den-ilu  sa-ak-ni  dBel  sangti  As-sur-ma  32.  e-nu- 
ma  E-har-sag-kur-kur-ra  33.  bit  As-sur  beli-ia  sa  m(A)- 
us-pi-a  34.  sangu  As-sur  a-bi  i-na  pa-na  35.  e-bu-su-ma 
e-na-ah-ma  36.  mE-ri-su  a-bi  sangu  As-sur  epus (us)  37. 
2  su-si  39  sanatip1  is-tu  pale  38.  mE-ri-se  il-li-ka-ma 
39.  bitu  su-u  e-na-ah-ma  40.  mdSam-si-dAdad  sangu 
As-sur-ma  41.  e-bu-us  9  su-si  40  sanatip1  (Rev.)  Col.  IV. 
1.  bitu  su-u  sa  mdSam-si-d Adad  2.  sangu  As-sur  e-bu- 
su-ma  se-bu-ta  3.  u  li-be-ru-ta  il-li-ku  4.  issatu  ana 
kir-bi-su  im-kut  bit  e-sir-  5.  ta-su  kal  ki-sa-a-gi  par- 
akkanip1  ni-me-di  6.  su-pa-ti  mi-im-ma  makkuru  bit 
As-sur  7.  beli-ia  i-na  issati  lu-u  ik-mi  8.  i-na  ume(me)- 
su-ma  bitu  sa-a-tu  a-na  9.  si-hi-ir-ti-su  u-ni-ki-ir  10. 
ka-kar-su  u-se-en-sik  dan-na-su  11.  ak-sud  is-di-su  i-na 
abnu  dan-ni  12.  ki-ma  ki-sir  sadi(i)  u-sar-si-id  13. 
bitu  el-la  ki-is-sa  sa-ka-a  parakku  si-ra  14.  ad-ma-na 
ra-sub-ba  sa  el  mah-ri-i  15.  kud-me-su  su-tu-ru  na-ak- 
lis  ib-su  16.  a-na  ta-na-da-ti  su-su-u  17.  a-na  si-mat 
iluti-su  rabiti  sar-ku  18.  a-na  be-lu-ti-su  rabis(is)  su- 
lu-ku  19.  a-na-ah-ma  ana  As-sur  beli-ia  e-bu-us  20. 
a-na  us-se-su  abnu  kaspu  hurasu  parzillu    21.  eru  anaku 

L.  19.  Siddi  naskuti,  cf.  No.  16,  Obv.  11. 

Col.  IV.  4^5.  The  meaning  of  kal  ki-sa-a-gi  is  not  clear.  Some 
part  of  the  temple  is  probably  meant. 

L.  13.  After  ella  var.  adds  ia-a-ris(?) 

LI.  20  f.  This  passage  as  well  as  that  in  the  inscription  of  Shamshi-Adad 
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land  of  Kutmuhi,  remote  regions,  20.  distant  and  inaccessible  plains, 
21-22.  the  bodies  of  their  wide  spreading  hosts  I  poured  out  like  water. 
23.  With  the  corpses  of  their  warriors  24.  I  filled  the  wide  plain. 
25.  His  booty,  his  cattle,  his  family,  2G.  and  his  property  I  carried 
away  to  my  city  Ashur.  27.  Shepherd,  duly  appointed,  whose 
name  Ami  and  Bel  28.  named  for  the  days  to  come,  am  I ;  29.  of 
an  ancient  line  (everlasting  seed),  who  knows  the' gods;  30.  son  of 
Adad-nirari,  prefect  of  Bel,  priest  of  Ashur;  31.  son  of  Arik-den- 
ilu,  prefect  of  Bel,  priest  of  Ashur.  32.  When  Eharsagkurkurra, 
33.  the  temple  of  my  lord  Ashur,  which  Ushpia,  34.  priest  of 
Ashur,  my  ancestor,  35.  had  built  aforetime,  had  fallen  into  ruins, 
36.  then  my  ancestor  Erishu,  priest  of  Ashur,  restored  it.  37.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  (159)  years  passed  after  the  reign  38.  of 
Erishu  and  39.  that  temple  (again)  fell  into  ruins.  40.  Then 
Shamshi-Adad,  priest  of  Ashur,  41.  restored  it.  Five  hundred  and 
eighty  (580)  years  elapsed,  (Rev.)  Col.  IV.  1.  and  that  temple 
which  Shamshi-Adad  2.  priest  of  Ashur  had  restored,  3.  became 
old  and  weak,  4.  fire  broke  out  in  it,  its  sanctuary,  5.  every  (?) 
kisagi,  the  shrines,  6.  glorious  abodes,  all  the  property  of  the  temple 
of  Ashur  7.  my  lord  were  burned  with  fire.  8.  At  that  time  I  tore 
down  that  temple  9.  in  its  totality.  10.  I  cleared  away  the  earth 
from  it,  went  down  to  its  foundation,  11.  built  its  foundation-walls 
of  mighty  stones  12.  like  the  foundation  of  the  mountains.  13.  An 
illustrious  temple,  a  lofty  dwelling-place,  a  noble  shrine,  14.  a  mag- 
nificent abode,  whose  front  was  higher  15.  than  (that  of  the)  earlier 
(shrine),  cunningly  constructed,  16.  manifesting  glory,  17.  befitting 
the  dignity  of  his  exalted  divinity,  18.  worthy  of  his  sovereignty, 
19.  I  restored  with  great  care  (literally:  I  went  to  much  trouble  and 
restored).  20.  Over  against  its  foundations,  (tablets  of)  stone,  silver, 
gold,  iron,    21.  bronze,  lead,  (together  with)  herbs,  in  herbs  I  placed. 

Ill  (No.  5,  Obv.  Col.  I,  20— Col.  II,  2),  are  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
the  later  building  inscriptions,  which  are  in  turn  rendered  more  intelligible 
by  these.  The  word  s  i  1  a  r  u  is  clearly  the  same  as  the  well  known  s  a  1 1  a  r  u, 
that  part  of  the  mud-brick  wall  which  rests  immediately  upon  the  stone 
foundation  (us su).  The  verb  as  el,  asil  (from  b^Tij  ?)  occurs  only  in  this 
and  the  Shamshi-Adad  passage,  but  must  probably  be  assigned  a  meaning 
similar  to  that  of  bbz  and  yri/J  •  At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  follow  from 
its  parallel  use  with  nadu(lu  addi)  that  a  meaning  "to  put,  place"  would 
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rikkeP1  i-na  rikke^1  22.  lu  ad-di  i-na  samni  saman  tabu 
sikar  e-ri-ni  23.  dispu  (tabu)  u  himetu  se-la-ar-su  24. 
lu  a-se-el  is-tu  us-se-su  25.  a-di  gab-dib-bi-su  e-bu-us 
26.  na-ri-ia  as-ku-un  ta-si-la-su  27.  e-bu-us  e-nu-ma 
As-sur  belu  ana  biti  28.  sa-a-tu  i-ba-u-ma  parakki-su 
si-ra  29.  ha-dis  i-ra-mu-u  ib-se-ti  ni-mur-ti  30.  bitu 
sa-a-tu  li-mur-ma  sab-da-a  (Upper  Edge)  31.  un-ni-ni-ia 
lil-ki  tas-li-ti  32.  lis-me  si-mat  su-lum  sanguti-ia  zer 
sanguti(ti)-ia  33.  nu-uk  palepMa  i-na  pi-su  kabti  34. 
a-na  um(um)  za-a-a-ti  rabis(is)  li-tas-kar  35.  na-ri-e 
sa  sarrani?1  mah-ru-ti  samna  36.  ab-su-us  ni-ka-a  ak-ki 
ana  as-ri-su-nu  37.  u-tir  ana  ar-kat  umepl  rubu  arku-u 
38.  e-nu-ma  bitu  su-u  u-sal-ba-ru-ma  (Left  Edge)  1.  e-na- 
hu  ib-se-it  kur-di-ia  lu-ul-ta-me  ta-na-ti  li-u-ti-ia  li- 
tas-  2.  ka-ar  ki-ma  ana-ku-ma  na-ri-e  sa  rube?1  mah- 
ru-ti  ana  as-ri-su-nu  u-tir-ru  3.  na-ri-ia  samna  li-ip- 
su-us  ni-ka-a  lik-ki  ana  as-ri-su-nu  lu-tir  4.  dAs-sur  u 
dBelit  biti  ik-ri-be  i-se-mu-u  sa  na-ri-ia  u-na-ka-ru 
5.  su-me  sat-ra  u-sam-sa-ku  As-sur  ilu  si-ru  a-si-ib 
E-har-sag-kur-kur-ra  6.  Igigi  sa  same  dA-nu-na-ku  sa 
irsitim  i-na  naphar-su-nu  iz-zi-is  li-ki-el-mu-su-ma 
7.  ir-ri-ta  ma-ru-ul-ta  ag-gis  li-ru-ru-us  suma-su  zera- 
su  i-na  mati  lu-hal-li-ku  8.  sarru  bel  li-mu-ti-su  kussa- 
su  li-ti-ir  ana  ni-it-li  eni-su  mat-su  lis-pur 

Right  Edge.  ara^  Sa-sa-ra-ti  li-mu  mMu-sal-lim  As- 
sur 


fit  better  than  "  tiberschutten,  iibergiessen"  (Delitzsch).  The  Shalmaneser 
passage  distinguishes  between  the  two  parts  of  the  ceremony  of  laying  a 
foundation.  (1)  Upon  (over  against)  the  stone  sub-structure  (ussesu)  of 
the  temple  were  laid  (lu  addi)  in  herbs,  stone,  silver,  gold,  iron,  bronze, 
lead,  and  herbs.  (2)  In  oil,  choice  oil,  or  erini-wine,  honey,  and  butter 
were  laid  (as el)  its  mud- walls  (selaru).  The  Shamshi-Adad  passage 
(igarate  biti  ina  kaspu  hurasu  abanuknu  abansandu  saman 
erini  saman  resti  dispu  u  himetu  silaram  asil,  the  walls  of 
the  temple, — in  silver,  gold,  lapislazuli,  sandu-stone,  erini-oil,  choice  oil, 
honey  and  butter  I  laid  the  mud-wall)  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  abbreviated 
account  of  the  ceremony. 
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22.  In  oil,  choice  oil,  erini,  wine,  23.  honey  (?)  and  butter  2\.  I 
laid  its  walls.  From  its  foundation  25.  to  its  roof  I  rebuilt  it.  20.  I 
set  up  my  memorial  tablet,  27.  I  established  its  feasts.  When  the 
lord  Ashur  (alters  that  temple,  28.  and  makes  his  joyful  abode  in 
its  noble  shrine,  29.  may  he  look  upon  the  splendid  work(s)  30. 
(which  I  performed  upon)  that  temple,  31.  may  he  hear  my  prayers, 
32.  listen  to  my  supplications,  the  decree  for  the  peace  of  my  priest- 
hood, for  my  posterity  in  the  priesthood,  33.  for  length  of  reign,  by 
his  exalted  command,  34.  for  the  days  to  come,  may  he  mightily 
decree.  35.  The  memorial  tablets  of  former  kings  I  anointed  with 
oil,  36.  poured  libations  upon  them,  and  to  their  places  37. 
returned  them.  In  the  days  to  come,  may  some  future  prince,  38. 
when  this  temple  shall  have  become  old  and  (Left  Edge)  1.  shall 
have  fallen  to  ruins,  may  he  recall  the  pious  deeds  of  my  hands 
(strength),  the  glory  of  my  prowess  may  he  proclaim.  2.  As  I 
returned  the  memorial  tablets  of  former  princes  to  their  places,  3. 
so  may  he  anoint  my  stela  with  oil,  pour  libations  upon  it  and  return 
it  to  its  place.  4.  Ashur  and  the  Lady  of  the  temple  will  hear  his 
prayers.  Whoever  disturbs  my  stela  5.  and  blots  out  the  writing 
of  my  name,  may  Ashur  the  mighty  god  who  dwells  in  Eharsagkur- 
kurra,  6.  the  Igigi  of  heaven  and  the  Anunaki  of  earth,  all  of  them, 
look  with  disfavor  upon  him  and  7.  with  a  terrible  curse  may  they 
curse  him  in  their  anger.  His  name  and  seed  may  they  destroy  from 
the  land.  8.  May  some  hostile  king  seize  his  throne  and  give  his 
land  to  whom  he  pleases  (to  the  glance  of  his  eye,  i.e.,  to  the  one  on 
whom  his  eye  happens  to  look). 

Right  Edge.    Month  of  Sha-sarati,  limu  of  Mushallim- Ashur. 


From  the  Gold-Ins.,  32 f,  Silver-Ins.,  40 f,  and  others  of  Sargon's  inscrip- 
tions we  see  that  the  silver,  gold,  etc.,  were  in  the  form  of  tablets  on  which 
the  king  wrote  his  name  (ina  duppi  hurasi  kaspi  eri,  etc.,  nibit 
sumia  asturma  ina  ussesu  u kin),  that  is,  they  were  the  well-known 
m  us  are  (see  Lyon,  Keilschrifttext  Sargons). 

L.  23.  First  sign  ta-hi,  var.  ta-hi-ga, 

Left  Edge  2.  After  mah-ri-ti,  var.  adds  samna  ab-su-[su]  ni- 
ka-a  ak-ku,  I  anointed  with  oil  and  poured  out  libations  upon  them. 
L.  7.  Marulta,  var.  ma-ru-us-ta. 
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Xo.  15  (KAA,  14) 

Obv.  1.  [dSu]lmanu-asaridu  saknu  dBel  2.  sangu  Assur 
apil  dAdad-nirari  3.  saknu  dBel  sangu  Assur  4.  apil 
Arik-den-ilu  saknu  dBel  5.  sangu  Assur-ma  e-nu-ma  6. 
E-kar-sag-kur-kur-ra  bit  Assur  7.  beli-ia  sa  is-tu  ul- 
la-a  8.  sarranip1  ab-bu-ia  9.  e-bu-su-ma  se-bu-ta  10. 
u  la-be-ru-ta  il-li-ku  11.  bitu  su-u  i-na  ki-mi-it  12.  gi-ra 
lu-us-ri-pi-it  13.  i-na  ume(me)-su-ma  bit  Assur  beli-ia 
14.  a-na  si-hir-ti-su  u-ni-kir  15.  ka-kar-su  u-sam-sik 
16.  dan-na-su  ak-sud  17.  us-se-su  i-na  abni  dan-ni  18. 
ki-ma  ki-sir  sadi(i)  19.  lu-u-sar-si-id  bit  Assur  20. 
beli-ia  el  mah-ri-i  21.  ut-te-ir  lu-u-sar-be  22.  na-ma-ri 
sa  bab  dLamasse  (an-kal-kal)  23.  u  na-ma-ri-ma  sa  is-tu 
24.  mus-la-li  a-na  (ki)kisallu  25.  dNUN-NAM-NiR  i-na  e-ra-bi 
(Rev.)  1.  2  na-ma-ri  an-nu-ti  2.  sa  i-na  mah-ri-i  la  ib-su 
3.  ki-ma  a-haz-ti-ma  lu  e-bu-us  4.  (ki)kisallu  dNUN-NAM-NiR 
5.  el  mah-ri-i  ma-dis  6.  lu-u-sar-be  bit  Assur  7.  beli- 
ia  a-na  si-hir-ti-su  8.  is-tu  us-se-su  a-di  9.  gab-dib- 
bi-su  e-bu-us  10.  ilanip1  a-si-bu-ut  11.  ekurri  beli-ia 
12.  i-na  kir-be-su  u-kin  13.  u  na-ri-ia  as-ku-un  14.  rubu 
arku  su-me  sat-ra  15.  a-na  as-ri-su  lu-te-ir  16.  dAssur 
ik-ri-be-su  17.  i-se-me  mu-ni-kir  18.  si-it-ri-ia  u  su- 
me-ia  19.  dAssur  belu  sarrtisu(su)  20.  lis-kip  suma-su 
zera-su    21.  i-na  mati  lu-hal-lik. 

araljSa-ki-na-te  li-mu  nadin-sumep1. 


Obv.  11-12.  Ina  kimit  gira  lu  usripit;  kimit,  from  kamu, 
conflagration.  Cf.  Esarhaddon  text  (KAA,  51,  Col.  II,  26),  ina  ki- 
mi-it  d GIS-BAR  us-ri[-pit] 

L.  22.  Namari;  the  context  requires  some  such  meaning  as  pylon. 
The  word  occurs  a  number  of  times  in  the  later  inscriptions  as  namiru, 
or  nameru.  Ashur-resh-ishi  (King,  Annals,  17f.)  mentions  the  namiru 
in  connection  with  his  restoration  of  some  temple  which  Shalmaneser  had 
repaired,  but  the  context  is  too  fragmentary  to  allow  a  translation  (1.  10). 
In  another  inscription  (King,  op.  cit.,  23  f.),  unfortunately  also  in  poor 
condition,  he  mentions  the  "namiru  of  the  Gates  of  the  Lion's  Head  .  .  .  . 
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No.  15 

Obv.  1.  Shalmaneser,  prefect  of  Bel,  2.  priesl  of  Ashur,  son  of 
Adad-nirari,  3.  prefect  of  Bel)  priest  of  Ashur,  4.  son  of  Arik- 
den-ilu,  prefect  of  Bel,  5.  priest  of  Ashur.  When  0.  Eharsag- 
kurkurra,  the  temple  of  Ashur,  7.  my  lord,  which,  in  the  days  of  old, 
8.  my  royal  ancestors  9.  had  built,  became  old  10.  and  decayed, 
11-12.  and  that  temple  had  been  destroyed  in  a  conflagration  by  fire; 
13.  at  that  time,  the  temple  of  my  lord  Ashur  14.  in  its  totality, 
I  tore  down,  15.  cleared  away  the  ground  from  it,  16.  went  down 
to  its  foundation,  17.  its  foundation  with  large  stones,  18. 
like  the  foundation  of  the  mountains,  19.  I  firmly  built.  The 
temple  of  my  lord  Ashur  20-21.  I  made  larger  than  it  had  been 
before.  22.  The  namari  of  the  Gate  of  the  Lamasse,  23.  and  the 
namari  which  extends  from    24.  the  mushlala  to  the  court    25.  of 

En-lil,  in   (Rev.)  1.  Those  two  namari    2.  (the  like  of  ?)  which 

had  not  existed  before,  3.  according  to  plan  I  built.  4.  The 
court  of  En-lil,  5-6.  I  made  much  larger  than  it  had  been  before. 
The  temple  of  7.  my  lord  Ashur,  totally,  from  8.  its  foundation 
to  9.  its  roof  I  rebuilt.  10.  The  gods  who  dwell  in  the  11.  temple 
of  my  lord  12.  I  established  therein.  13.  My  memorial  stela  I  set 
up.  14.  May  some  future  prince  return  my  inscription  15.  to  its 
place,  16.  and  Ashur  will  hear  17.  his  prayers.  But  the  man  who 
blots  out  18.  my  inscription  and  name,  19.  may  Ashur  the  lord 
overthrow  20.  his  kingdom,  his  name  and  seed  21.  destroy  from 
the  land. 

Month  of  Sha-kinate,  year  of  nadin-shume 


the  great  court  of  the  temple  of  .  .  .  ."  which  he  restored  (enuma  namiru 
sa  abullate(te)  sa  kakkad  nesi  ....  (ki)kisallu  siru  sa  bit 
.  .  .  .  1,  3f.).  Shamshi-Adad  speaks  of  bit  na-me-ru  which  some 
former  prince  had  built  (King,  op.  cit.,  150  f.),  but  here  too  the  context  is 
practically  gone.  The  latter  reading  recalls  the  abusate  and  bit 
abusate  of  the  inscription  of  Adad-nirari  (No.  12,  above),  to  which  a 
similar  meaning  has  been  assigned. 

L.  24.  Kisallu;  written  ki-kisal,  instead  of  the  usual  kisal  = 
kisallu  (Sb  231).    Cf.  ki-ku=  subtu. 

L.  25.  nun-nam-nir,  "lord  of  sovereignty"  =  Enlil;  CT,  XXIV,  5,  43. 
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No.  16  (KAA,  15) 

Obv.  1.  [dJ  Sulmanu-asaridu  sa-ak-ni  d[Bel  sangu  Assur] 

2.  [sarru]  dan-nu  sar  kis-sat  nisep1    3.  tu-ul  ab-ra-ti 

pa-ki-id  ekurri  4.  -id  ilu  sa-ki-i  dNUN-NAM-NiR  5.  [ka]- 
mu-u  tar-gi-gi  la  pa-du-u  6.  [u-]sum-gal  ka-ab-li 
7.  -ri-ir  za-a-a-ri  ka-su-us  la-ma-gi-ri  8.  mu-la-ak- 
ku  as-tu-ti  9.  da-is  mus-t ar-[hi]  mu-sa-ak-ni-su  10. 
na-ga-ab  hur-sa-ni  11.  sa  a-na  si-id-di  na-as-ku-ti 
12.  ra-ap-sa  um-ma-an  Ku-ti-i  13.  u-na-i-lu  ki-i  su-u- 
be  14.  ka-si-id  Lu-ul-lu-bi-i  u  Su-ba-ri-i  15.  sa-li-il 
gi-ru-u  za-ma-[ni]  16.  e-li-is  u  sa-ap-li-is  17.  mar 
dAdad-nirari  sa-ak-ni  dBel  sangu  Assur  18.  mar  Arik- 
den-ilu  sa-ak-ni  dBel  sangti  Assur-ma  19.  e-nu-ma 
i-na  E-har-sag-kur-kur-ra  20.  bit  dAssur  be-li-ia  21. 
[i]-na  bab  el-lu-ti  sa  dlamasse  (an-kal-kal)  22.  na-ma- 
ri  sa-ku-ti  lu  e-bu-us  23.  [a-na]  ri-ib  siparri  me-li-e 
rabutip1  24.  [lu]-u  u-se-iz-zi-iz  25.  i?uhitteP1  ni-ib-hi 
su-ri-ni  26.  u  i?udalatip1  siparri  lu-u  u-kin  27.  i-na 
umi(mi)-su-ma  bit  hi-bur-ni  la-bi-ra  28.  [sa]  sarrani?1 
ab-ba-u-[ia]  (Rev.)  1.  [i-na]  pa-na  e-bu-[su]  2.  .  .  a-na 
su-tu-ri  tar-pa-sa  a-na  .  .  3.  [bit]  hi-bur-ni  sa-tu-nu 
ak-  ...  4.  [nap]har-su-nu  u-ni-ki-ir  5.  16  (?)  i-na  1 
ammatu  tar-pa-sa  u-ra-ab-bi  6.  [x]  libittu  dtiri-su  be- 
ta-na-a     2  libittu   duri-su   ki-da-na-a     7.  [u]-ki-be-ir 


L.  5.  Kamu;  restoration  conjectural.  Cf.  ka-am  za-a-a-ri,  No. 
14,  Col.  I,' 11. 

L.  9.  Mustarhi;  hi  restored  after  notes  and  corrections,  p.  76  of 
KAA. 

L.  11.  Na-as-ku-ti,  cf.  siddi  naskuti,  No.  14,  Col.  Ill,  19. 
From  a  root  nasaku  or  nasaku,  to  be  remote?    [See  ZA,  XXV,  385.] 

L.  13.  Stibe;  last  syllable  restored.  Cf.  Cyl.  Inscription  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  (King,  Annals,  40),  Col.  II,  20,  Kummuhima  kima  sube 
lusnail,  and  Col.  V,  4-5,  sabe  ....  kima  sube  usnail. 

L.  14.  Lulubi,  instead  of  the  usual  Lulumi.  This  shows  that  the 
Lulumi  of  the  later  Assyrian  texts  and  the  Lulubi  of  the  time  of  Sargon  and 
Naram-Sin  are  the  same.  So  the  Kuti  and  Gutium  are  to  be  connected. 
See  n.  35,  p.  162,  above. 
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No.  16 

Obv.  1.  Shalmaneser,  prefect  of  Bel,  priest  of  Ashur,    2.  the 

mighty  king,  king  of  all  peoples,    3  peoples,  who  cares  for 

the  temple    4.  .  .  .  of  the  exalted  god  En-lil.    5.  Who  burns  the 

foe,  who  is  unsparing.    6.  Lord  of  the  battle;    7  the  enemy, 

harsh  toward  the  unfaithful,  8.  who  crushes  the  foe,  9.  trample- 
on  the  mighty,  subjugates  all  10.  mountain  districts.  11.  Who 
throws  himself  against  the  remote  districts     12.   of  the  wide 

spreading  Kuti    13.  like  a   14.  Who  conquers  the  Lulubi 

and  Shubari,  15.  who  plunders  the  evil  foe,  16.  north  and 
south.  17.  Son  of  Adad-nirari,  prefect  of  Bel,  priest  of  Ashur, 
18.  son  of  Arik-den-ilu,  prefect  of  Bel,  priest  of  Ashur.  19.  When 
in  Eharsagkurkurra,  20.  the  temple  of  my  lord  Ashur,  21.  in  ( ?) 
the  Gate  of  the  splendid  (?)  Lamasse,  22.  the  large  namari  I 
built,  23.  on  a  base  (?)  of  copper,  large  turrets  (?)  24.  I  placed; 
25.  cornice,  moulding,  columns  (doorposts),  26.  and  doors  of 
copper  I  set  up.  27.  At  that  time  the  old  Hiburni-houses  28. 
which  my  royal  ancestors  (Rev.)  1.  had  built  in  the  days  gone  by, 
2.  .  .  to  increase  the  width  to  ( ?)  .  .  .  3.  those  Hiburni  I  burned 
(?),  4.  in  their  totality  I  tore  them  down,  5.  sixteen  (?)  cubits  I 
increased  the  width  (?),  6.  (with  x  layers  of)  burnt  brick,  its  wall, 
on  the  interior  (?),  with  two  layers  of  burnt  brick  its  wall  on  the 


L.  15.  Zamani;  last  syllable  restored  after  KAA,  p.  76. 

L.  21.  Ina(?)  babu  el-lu-ti  sa  ''lamasse  (an-kal-kal) ;  cf  No. 
14,  Obv.  22,  namari  sa  bab  dlamasse  (an-kal-kal).  Does  the  ad- 
jective elluti  go  with  the  lamasse? 

L.  23.  The  first  two  signs  are  almost  gone  but  the  traces  point  to  a-na. 
Melu  is  used  together  with  resu  in  V  R,  65,  22a,  ina  la  adannisu  sa 
biti  suati  resasu  ikdudu  uttabbika/u  milasu,  "before  its 
time  the  pinnacles  of  that  temple  gave  way  and  its  mil  a  fell  down." 
Delitzsch  translates  mila,  "walls."  This  meaning  would  hardly  fit  our 
context,  which  seems  to  call  for  a  meaning  similar  to  that  of  resu. 

L.  27.  What  the  bit-hiburni  were  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
context.  Here  the  word  is  used  in  the  singular  (labira),  while  in  the 
following  lines  the  plural  pronouns  are  used. 

Rev.  7.  Erinakki(?).  If  this  is  the  correct  reading,  cf.  urnakku, 
which,  according  to  V  R,  29,  41e,  /,  forms  a  class  with  bitum  and 
zigguratum  (Delitzsch,  HWB,  136). 
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e-[ri]-na-ak-ki  e-bu-us  8.  hi-bur-ni  u  ra-da-ti  a-na 
as-ri-su-nu  u-te-ir  9.  el  [sa]  pa-na  u-te-ir  is-tu  us-se- 
su-nu  10.  a-di  gab-dib-bi-su-nu  e-bu-us  11.  u-[sa]-ak- 
lil  u  na-ri-ia  as-ku-un  12.  na-ri-e  sa  ab-be-ia  samna 
ap-s[u-us]  13.  .  .  .  ki-it-ti  abnu  kaspu  u  hurasu  .  .  14. 
[a-na]  as-ri-su-nu  u-te-ir-su-nu-[ti-ma]  15.  a-na  ar-kat 
umep1  rubu  a-ar-k[u-u]  16.  [e-nu]-ma  si-ib-ru  su-u  u- 
sal-[bi-ru]    17.  e-na-hu  an-hu-su-nu  lu-di-[is]    18.  [ki- 

ma]  a-na-ku-ma   na-ri-e   [sarranip1  ab-be-ia]  19  

na-ki-ru  a-na  as-ri-su-nu  u-te-ru  20.  [na-ri]-ia  a-na 
as-ri-su-nu  lu-te-ir  21.  [dlAssur  ik-ri-be-su  i-se-me  22. 
[mu-ni-kir]  si-it-ri-ia  u  su-me-ia  23.  [dAs]sur  be-li 
sarru-su  lis-kip  24.  [suma-su]  zera-su  i-na  mati  lu- 
hal-lik  25.  [sarru  bel]  li-mu-[ti]-su  kussa-su  26.  [1  i - 1 i -] i r 
a-na  ni-it-li  enep'-su    27.  [mat-su]  lis-pur 

Upper  Edge.    [ara^Sa]  sa-ra-te  li-mu 

mdAssur- 

TUKULTI-NINIB  I 

No.  17  (KAA,  16) 

1.  mTukulti-dNin-ib  sar  kissati  sar  matAs-sur  2.  sarru 
dan-nu  sar  kib-rat  irbitti  -ni-sit  As-sur  3.  sangu  As- 
sur  sarru  sa  ib-se-tu-su  4.  eli  ilani?1  sa  same  irsitim 
i-ti-ba-ma  5.  kib-be-tu  pu-ka-ad  irbitti  6.  a-na  GIS- 
KIN-su  is-ru-ku  7.  i-na  kib-ra-ti  ul-te-li-tu-ma  8.  kul- 
la-at  la  ma-gi-ri-su  ka-su  9.  ik-su-du  sa-bit  matati 
nakrepl  mu-ri-pis  10.  me-is-ri  sarru  dan-nu  na-mad  ilani?1 
rabutip1  11.  zer  be-lu-ti  sa  is-tu  ul-la-a  12.  sangusu- 
nu  i-na  ekurri  u  sa-pi-ru-su-nu  13.  i-na  kis-sat  nise?1 
dBelu  14.  u-sar-bu-u  a-na-ku  15.  [apil  d]Sulmanu-asaridu 
sar  kissati  sar  matAs-sur  16.  [apil  d Adad-]nirari  sar 
kissati  sar  mat As-sur-ma  17.  e-nu-ma  is-tu  Tar-si-na-a 
sadi(i)  18.  la-as-ki  be-ri-it  aluSa-si-la  19.  aluBar-pa-nis 
e-bi-ir-ti   naruZa-bi      20.  su-pa-li-i   is-tu  matSu-ku-uski 

21.  u  matLa-la-ar  id-di    22.  matKu-ti-i  rapalti(ti) 

 ma-ni     23.  matEl-hu-ni-a    a-di   24. 

matMe-ih-ri  matKa-   25.  matBu-us-se  

-me     26.  u  si-hi-ir-ti  -ia-ri     27.  matIl-zi  mat 
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exterior  (as  protection)  7.  I  enclosed,  and  built.  8.  Hiburni  and 
radati  I  restored  to  their  places,  9.  made  them  larger  than  they 
were  before,  from  their  foundation  10.  to  their  (ops  I  rebuilt  them 
11.  completely,  and  set  up  my  memorial  stela.  12.  The  stelae  of  my 
ancestors   I  anointed  with  oil,    13.  tablets  of  stone,  silver  and 

gold   14.  to  their  places  I  restored  them.    15.  In  the  days 

to  come,  may  some  future  prince,  16.  when  that  work  shall  have 
become  old  and  17.  weak,  restore  its  ruins,  18.  and,  as  I  restored 
the  stelae  of  my  ancestors  19-20.  to  their  places,  may  he  restore 
my  stelae  to  their  places.    21.  Ashur  will  hear  his  prayers,  etc. 

L.  8.  The  meaning  of  radati  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  context. 


TUKULTI-NINIB  I   (ca.   1260  B.C.) 

No.  17 

Obv.  1.  Tukulti-Ninib,  king  of  the  universe,  king  of  Assyria,  2. 
the  mighty  king,  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  favorite  of 
Ashur,  3.  priest  of  Ashur,  the  king  whose  pious  works  4.  are  well 
pleasing  to  the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  5.  the  command  to 
rule  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  6.  to  his  scepter  ( ?)  they  gave, 
7.  and  in  all  regions  they  made  it  powerful,  8.  and  all  those  who 
refused  him  submission  they  conquered  through  his  hand.  10. 
(The  king)  who  seizes  the  lands  of  all  enemies,  who  extends  his 
border (s);  the  mighty  king,  favorite  of  the  great  gods,  11.  of  royal 
lineage,  whose  (pi.)  priesthood  in  the  temple  12.  and  rule  13. 
over  all  peoples,  Bel  made  great,  am  I.  15.  The  son  of  Shalman- 
eser,  king  of  the  universe,  king  of  Assyria,  16.  son  of  Adad-nirari, 
king  of  the  universe,  king  of  Assyria.  17.  When,  from  Tarsina,  an 
inaccessible  mountain  18.  between  the  city  of  Shasila  19.  the  city 
of  Barpanish  on  the  other  side  of  the  lower  Zab,  20.  from  the  lands 
of  Sukus  21.  and  Lalar  ...  22.  the  land  of  the  wide  spreading 
Kuti  the  ....  23.  Elhunia,  up  to  ...  .  24.  the  lands  of  Mihri 
Ka-  ...    25.  Bushe  ....    26.  and  all  of  the  (Kashiari  region?) 

27.  The  lands  of  Ilzi,   28.  Alara  .  .  .  .  zi 

29.  Bu  zi    30.  all  of  the  wide  spreading  

(Rev.)  1-2.  (broken)    3.  to  .  .  .    4.  all  ....  I  estab- 
lished.   5.  Prince  .  .  shepherd    6.  their  scepter  (?)  .  .  their  wall 
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  28.  matA-la-ra  -zi  .  .  .  .     29.  u 

matBu-  -zi     30.  kul-la-at  rapalti(ti) 

31.  a-di  pa(?)  ka  .  an   32  

(Rev.)  1  bu  .   2  

dAs-sur    3.  a-na   4.  kul-la-at  as- 

ku-un     5.  rubu    ma  reu?     6.  GIS-KIN-su-nu 

 duru-su-nu     7.  a-na-ku   i-na  time?  

ka-at     8.   ekallim-ia  i-na    si-hir-ti     9.  si-kur-ra-ti  sa 

 ia      10.  ka-ka-ri  ....  za-e  .  .     11.  ekalla 

su-ba-at  sarruti(ti)-ia  12.  ekalla  hi-da-ti-ia  13.  e-bu- 
us  u  na-ri-ia  14.  as-ku-un  a-na  ar-kat  ume(me)p1 
15.  ru-bu-u  ar-ku-u  16.  [an-hu]-sa  lu-di-is  17.  [na-ri]-ia 
samna  lip-su-us  18.  [ni]-ka-a  li-ki  19.  [a-na]  as-ri- 
su-nu  lu-te-ir  20.  dAs-sur  u  dAdad  21.  [i]k-ri-be-su 
i-se-mu-u 

arhu  X  li-mu 

mX 

No.  18  (KAA,  17) 

1.  mTukulti-dNin-ib  sar  kissati  sarru  dan-nu  2.  sar 
matdAs-sur  ka-sid  mul-tar-hi  u(?)  3.  la  ma-gi-ri  za-e- 
ru-ut  dAs-sur  4.  ni-ir  mat  U-ku-ma-ni-i  5.  u  Kur-ti-i 
la  ka-ni-si  pu-hur  6.  tar-gi-gi  da-is  mat Kut-mu-hi 
7.  um-ma-na-at  Ku-ti-i  pu-suk  8.  hur-sa-ni  mu-si-pi- 
ih  el-li-  9.  mat Su-ba-ri-i  a-di  pa-at  gim-ri-  10.  sa-pi- 
in  matAl-zi  mat Pu-ru-kus-[si]  11.  si-  la  kan-si  rubu 
ki-nu  12.  sa  i-na  tukulti  dAs-sur  u  ilanip1  13.  rabutip1 
i-na  kib-rat  arbitti  it-tal-la-ku-ma  14.  mu-ni-ha  [u]  mu- 
a-ri-a  la  i-su-u  15.  sa-bit  me-is-rat  nakre?1  e-lis  16.  u 
sap-lis  sarru  dan-nu  li-u  kabli  17.  sa  kul-la-at  matati 
Na-i-ri  i-pi-lu-ma  18.  [xviii  or  xxxvi  sarrani]?1  sa-pi-ri- 
su-nu  ana  sepe-[su]  19.  u-se-ik-ni-su  mat A-za-al-zi 
,nat  Se  ( ?)-par-di-i  20.  a-na  mi-sir  mati-su  is-ku-nu  21. 
[tab-du]  matSu-me-ri  u  Ak-ka-di-i  22.  il-[tak]-ka-nu-ma 
mat  -ra    23.  u-    -u  24.  sarru  -du 

25.  apil  dSulmanu-asaridu  sarru  matAs-sur  26.  apil 
Adad-nirari  sarru  mat  dAs-sur-ma  (Rev.)  1.  e-nu-ma 
bltatico1  ekallim-ia    2.       sa  ali-ia  dAs-sur    3.  sa 
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7.  1  in  .  .  S.  my  palace  in  its  totality,  9.  the  towers  of  .  .  . 
10.  the  ground  .  .  11.  the  palace,  my  royal  abode,  12.  thepalace 
in  which  1  take  delight,  L3.  I  built  and  set  up  11.  my  memorial 
stela.  In  t  he  days  to  come  15.  may  some  future  prince  L6.  restore 
its  ruins,  17.  anoint  my  stela  with  oil,  18.  pour  out  libations  upon 
it,  19.  return  it  to  its  place,  20.  and  Ashur  and  Adad  will  hear 
his    21.  prayers.    (Name  of  month  and  limu  not  given) 

Obv.  6.  gis-kin,  probably  to  be  read  hattu,   hardly  gisgin(nu), 
Cf.  Monolith  of  Ashur-nasirpal  (King,  Annals,  249),  Col.  V,  52. 
L.  26.  The  Kashiari  region  is  probably  meant. 
Rev.  12.  Uidatia,  reading  based  on  var.,  see  KAA,  p.  76. 

No.  18 

Obv.  1.  Tukulti-Ninib,  king  of  the  universe,  the  mighty  king,  2. 
king  of  Assyria,  conqueror  of  the  mighty,  3.  faithless  enemies  of 
Ashur,  4.  destroyer  of  the  lands  of  the  Ukumani  5.  and  Kurti, 
who  were  unsubmissive  and  all  of  them  evil  people;  6.  who  tramples 
down  the  land  of  Kutmuhi,  7.  the  armies  of  the  Kuti  (in  their) 
mountain  valleys;  who  overthrows  the  forces  of  the  9.  land  of 
Shubari  in  its  totality,  10.  who  overturns  the  lands  of  Alzi  and 
Purukussi,  11.  all  of  whom  were  unsubmissive.  The  duly  appointed 
prince,  12.  who,  under  the  protection  of  Ashur  and  the  great  gods 
13.  marches  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  14.  There  is  none  who 
can  fight  him  to  a  standstill  or  take  him  captive.  15.  Who  seizes  the 
enemies'  country,  north  and  south;  16.  the  great  king,  mighty  in 
battle.  17.  Who  brought  under  his  sway  all  of  the  lands  of  the 
Nairi,  and  18.  brought,  .  .  kings,  who  ruled  over  them,  in  submission 
to  his  feet.  19.  Who  added  the  lands  of  Azalzi  and  Shepardi  20. 
to  the  territory  of  his  country.  21-22.  Who  accomplished  the  over- 
throw of  the  lands  of  Sumer  and  Akkad.  The  land  of  .  .  23.  and 
.  .  24.  king  .  .  25.  The  son  of  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  26. 
son  of  Adad-nirari,  king  of  Assyria. 

(Rev.)  1.  When  the  buildings  of  my  palace    2  in  my  city 

Ashur,    3  the   great  towers    4.  of  the   temple    ( ?)  of 

Ashur,  my  lord,  which  at  a  former  time,  5.  Shalmaneser,  prefect  of 
Bel,  priest  of  Ashur,  6.  my  father,  had  built,  fell  to  ruins,  7.  I 
cleared  away  its  ruins,    8.  dug  down  to  its  foundation,  restored  it 
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si-kur-ra-te    4.  rabate  dAs-sur  beli-ia  sa  ina  pa-na 

5.  md  [Sulma]-nu-asaridu  sakni  dBel  sangti  As-sur  6.  a-bi 
e-bu-su  e-na-ah-ma  7.  an-[hu]-su  u-ni-kir  dan-na-su 
8.  ak-sud  is-tu  us-se-su  9.  a-di  gab-dib-bi-su  u-se-ik-lil 
10.  u  na-ri-ia  as-kun  rubti  arku  11.  an-hu-su  lu-dis 
stime  sat-ra  ana  as-ri-su  12.  lu-te-ir  dAs-sur  ik-ri-be- 
su  13.  i-se-im-me  mu-ni-kir  sit-ri-ia  u  sumi-ia  dAs-sur 
15.  belu  sarru-su  lis-kip  sum-su  16.  i-na  mati  lu-hal-lik 
Li-mu  mI-na-dAs-sur-mu(?)-be 

No.  19  {KAA,  18) 

1.  dTukulti-dNi-nib  sar  kissati  sarru  dan-nu  sar 
matAssur  2.  sar  kib-rat  arba-i  dSam-su  kis-sat  nisep1 
apil  dSulmanu-asaridu  3.  sar  matAssur  apil  dAdad- 
nirari  sar  kissati  (sar)  mat  dA-sur-ma  e-nu-ma  dtiru  ali- 
ia  dA-sur  4.  mah-ru-u  sa  i-na  pa-na  sarranip1  a-lik 
pa-ni-ia  e-bu-su  e-na-ah-ma  5.  la-be-ru-ta  il-lik  an- 
hu-su  u-ni-kir  duru  sa-a-tu  ud-di-is  6.  a-na  as-ri-su 
u-tir  hi-ri-sa  raba(a)  sa  i-na  pa-na  sarranip1  a-lik  pa- 
ni-ia  la-a  e-bu-su  7.  hi-ri-sa  raba(a)  a-na  li-me-it  duri 
lu  ah-ri  dan-na-su  ki-sir  sadi(i)  i-na  akkullat(SA- 
GUL-MES-at)  eri  lu-pi-si-id  8.  20  mu-sa-ri  a-na  su- 
pa-lu  mep1  na-ak-be  lu  ak-sud  u  i-na  duri  sa-a-tu 
ti-me-ni-ia  as-ku-un  rubti(u)  arku(u)  9.  an-hu-su  lu- 
di-is  ti-me-ni-ia  a-na  as-ri-su  lu-tir  dA-sur  ik-ri-be-su 
i-se-im-me  mu-ni-kir  10.  sit-ri-ia  u  sumi-ia  dA-sur  belu 
sarru-su  lis-kip  suma-su  u  zera  ina  mati  lu-hal-lik 

No.  20  (KAA,  19) 

1.  .  .  dAssur  beli-  .  .  2.  .  .  a-bu  ilanip1  .  .  3.  .  .  mdTukulti- 
dNin-ib  .  .  4.  .  .  sakni  dBel  sangti  dAssur  .  .  5.  .  .  apil 
dSulmanu-asaridu  sakni  dBel  sa[ngti  dAssur]  .  .  6.  .  . 
[ Adad]-nirar i  sakni  dBel  sangti  dAssur  .  .  7.  .  .  ilu  .  .  a- 
an  matati  .  .  8.  .  .  matati  a-ah  tamtim[e-li-ni-ti]  9.  .  . 
ma  -a'  .  .  10.  .  .  i-na  su-mur  ta-ha-zi  11.  .  .  a-ba-a'kul- 
la-at  .  .  12.  .  .  Na-i-ri  u  matati  a-ah  13.  .  .  tamtim  e-li- 
ni-ti  .  .  14.  .  .  ka-ti  ik-su-[du]  .  .  15.  -a  .  .  sarranip^su- 
nu  a-bil  .  .    16.  .  .  u  .  .    17.  .  .  na-mar-su 
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from  its  foundation  9.  to  its  roof,  10.  ami  set  up  my  memorial 
Stela  therein.  May  a  future  prince  11.  restore  its  ruins,  return  my 
inscription  12.  to  its  place,  and  Ashur  will  hear  his  prayers.  13. 
But  whoever  blots  out  my  inscription  and  name,  may  Ashur,  the  lord, 
15.  overthrow7  his  reign,  and  16.  destroy  his  name  from  the  land. 
Limu  of  Ina-Ashur- 

Obv.  14.  Restored  from  duplicate,  see  KAA,  76.  Muaria,  II,  1, 
part,  of        ,  to  carry  off. 

L.  18.  Numeral  uncertain,  KAA,  76. 
L.  21.  Restored  from  duplicate. 

No.  19 

1.  Tukulti-Ninib,  king  of  the  universe,  mighty  king,  king  of  Assyria, 
2.  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  Sun  of  all  peoples,  son  of 
Shalmaneser,  3.  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Adad-nirari,  king  of  the 
universe,  king  of  Assyria.  When  the  wall  of  my  city  Assur,  4.  the 
old  one,  which  the  kings  who  preceded  me  had  built,  fell  to  ruins 
and  became  old,  5.  I  cleared  away  its  ruins,  and  rebuilt  that  wall 
and  6.  restored  it  to  its  place.  A  great  moat,  such  as  (lit.  which) 
none  of  the  kings  who  preceded  me  had  dug,  7.  I  dug  around  the 
whole  wall,  its  foundation  constructed  of  stone  from  the  mountains,  I 
widened  with  bronze  axes  (picks).  8.  Twenty  inscriptions  I  found 
at  the  depth  of  the  water  level  and  in  that  wall  I  set  up  my 
foundation-cylinder.  May  some  future  prince  9-10.  repair  its  ruins, 
return  my  cylinder  to  its  place,  and  Ashur  will  hear  his  prayers. 
But  whoever  blots  out  the  record  of  my  name,  may  the  lord  Ashur 
overthrow  his  reign  and  destroy  his  name  and  seed  from  the  land. 

LI.  7-8.  Cf.  Delitzsch,  MDOG,  22  (1904),  76. 
No.  20 

1.  .  .  Ashur,  (my)  lord,  .  .  2.  .  .  father  of  the  gods  .  .  3.  .  . 
Tukulti-Ninib  .  .  4.  .  .  prefect  of  Bel,  priest  of  Ashur  .  .  5.  .  . 
son  of  Shalmaneser,  prefect  of  Bel,  (priest  of  Ashur)  .  .  6.  .  .  (son 
of)  Adad-nirari,  prefect  of  Bel,  priest  of  Ashur  .  .  7.  .  .  god  (Ashur) 
.  .  lands  .  .  8.  .  .  lands  on  the  shore  of  the  (upper)  sea  .  .  9.  .  . 
10.  .  .  in  the  heat  of  battle  .  .  11.  .  .  all  of  .  .  12.  .  .  the  lands 
of  the  Nairi  and  the  lands  on  the  shore  of  13.  .  .  the  upper  sea  .  . 
14.  .  .  his  hand  conquered  .  .  15.  .  .  their  kings  I  brought  under 
my  sway  .  .    16.  .  .    17.  .  . 
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By  John  Merlin  Powis  Smith 
The  University  of  Chicago 

In        this  verse  runs  as  follows: 

~V  I"  -    ;  T    V    T  T  ~  T     :  T  T  TV  : 

This  is  by  general  consent  the  most  obscure  verse  in  the  book  of 
Malachi.  The  wide  variety  of  interpretations  testifies  eloquently  to 
its  difficulties.  The  chief  elements  of  uncertainty  and  obscurity  in 
this  text  are  the  following:  Is  it  a  question  or  a  declaration?  Is 
"irtX  the  subject  or  the  object  of  »Tu39  ?    If  it  be  the  object,  what 

TV  ' 

does  it  mean  and  what  then  serves  as  subject  of  T\W  ?  If  it  be  the 
subject,  what  takes  its  place  as  object  of  ?  To  whom  does  the 
pronoun  in  ib  refer  ?  What  does  HI"!  IfcttS  mean  ?  If  nil  denote 
the  Spirit  of  God  conceived  of  as  a  person,  as  the  rendering  of  R.V. 
seems  to  suggest,  how  can  it  be  measured  quantitatively  by  ifcttE  ? 
Is  nn^H  the  subject  of  the  participial  phrase  1I3p2"J  ....  iTJl , 
or  is  it  the  predicate  of  the  interrogative  clause  IHXn  H"-*!  ? 
Further,  is  lb  Wl  "ifcttS'i  a  simple  relative  clause  modifying  the 
subject  "IHN ,  or  is  it  a  concessive  clause,  viz.,  "  although  he  had  a 
remnant  of  the  spirit,"  modifying  TWy  "IHtf?  The  margin  of  R.V. 
offers  as  good  a  rendering  as  any  that  has  been  offered,  viz.,  "And 
not  one  hath  done  so  who  had  a  residue  of  the  spirit.  Or  what  ?  Is 
there  one  that  seeketh  a  godly  seed?"  This  carries  on  the  thought 
of  the  preceding  context  without  interruption,  but  it  lacks  inner 
coherence.  The  latter  half  of  it  is  too  broken  and  abrupt.  Further- 
more, there  is  nothing  to  warrant  "  so  " ;  "  spirit "  is  wholly  undefined ; 
and  "residue  of  the  spirit"  is  wholly  without  analogy. 

Professor  B.  Duhm1  modifies  slightly  the  rendering  of  R.V.  margin 
by  emending  nfcttzn  HiSS  to  ttTto  and  translating,  "Nicht 

Einer  hat'  es  gethan,  der  noch  einen  Rest  von  Gesinnung  hatte! 
Was  ist  mit  'dem  Einem' ?  Es  ist  der,  der  Gottessamen  sucht." 
This  is  open  to  certain  of  the  objections  that  hold  against  R.V- 

1  Die  Zwolf  Propheten  (1910)  and  Anmerkungen  zu  den  Zwolf  Propheten  (1911). 
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margin  and  in  addition  to  the  criticism  that  it.  is  forcing  Language  to 
take  the  lT\tH  out  of  "Htf  tfb  and  erect  it,  to  a  position  of  promi- 
nence as  the  subject  of  a  new  sentence — a  difficulty  that  Duhni  him- 
self feels.  Furthermore,  1Z3p2E  is  in  need  of  a  subject,  if  its  subject 
is  to  receive  so  much  emphasis. 

Of  the  various  emendations  proposed,  that  of  Wellhausen  has  met 
with  most  favor.  This  involves  only  a  change  of  tfbl  to  sbi!  , 
^S'^  to  ""ISIZFI  and  of  ib  to  .  The  rendering  based  upon  this 
is,  "Has  not  the  same  God  given  us  breath  and  sustained  us  ?  And 
what  does  he  desire?  Seed  of  God!"  This  is  open,  however,  to 
serious  objection.  TTH  TW2  is  an  extraordinary  idiom.  fi*H  Itfizn 
could  only  mean  "and  left  (or  "kept")  spirit  (or  "breath")  over"; 
it  could  never  mean  "and  has  maintained  breath"  as  Wellhausen 
desires. 

Dr.  Paul  Riessler2  offers  the  most  recent  reading  and  translation. 
Reading  the  first  six  words  as  in  fH2E,  he  continues  thus:  DFH"2^ 
D^nbtf  TDpM  yyrn  rnns  rPJ  .  His  translation  runs,  "Auch  der 
Eine  handelte  nicht  so,  obwohl  Nachkommenschaft  sein  Begehr  war. 
Und  ihr  saget:  Was  anders,  als  Nachkommen  verlangt  der  Herr?" 
Aside  from  the  violence  done  to  the  text  by  the  readings  DHTJiO 
and  3Htl2  ITinS ,  the  translation  cannot  stand.  "So"  is  imported 
into  the  text.  'ifcttZJ  never  has  the  meaning  "posterity,"  not  even 
in  Isa.  14:22,  where  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  made.  Nor  is 
n*P  ever  used  in  the  sense  of  "desire."  Furthermore,  the  rendering- 
given  rHnX  is  without  analogy. 

(3  affords  no  help.  According  to  the  Vatican  Codex,  it  runs,  /cal 
ov  koXov  e7T0Li)(Tev  /cal  viroXifx/jLa  irvevfiaros  aurov;  /cal  elirare  Tt 
aXXo  rj  (TTrepixa  ^rjrel  6  #eo?;  The  first  words  are  doubtless  to  be 
corrected  to  /cal  ov/c  aXXo?,  with  Syro-Hexaplar,  Old  Latin,  Bohairic 
edition  of  the  Coptic,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Armenian;  cf.  ov/caWos 
of  (^AQr,  Heidelberg  Papyrus,  and  Holmes  and  Parsons  22,  26,  36, 
42,  49,  51,  62,  91,  95,  97,  130,  147,  185,  228,  233,  240,  which  is 
probably  to  be  divided  in  the  same  way. 

S  presents  an  interesting  variation  or  two: 

0  0  V  n  0    V  P  V  P   P    a.  P        7  V  7  P  P  P  v 

2  Die  kleinen  Propheten  oder  das  Zwdlfprophetenbuch  nach  dem  Urtext  iibersetzt  und 
erklart  (1911). 
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5  seems  to  have  been  made  from  a  text  which  either  did  not  contain 
r7->"  or  else  read  it  as  uTtf  (in  the  order  uTS ,  of  course).  It 

also  lacked  71'2^ . 

Following  the  lead  of  =S  we  may  restore  the  text  as  follows : 

nnba  ynr  TDpaa  nna  ib  rrn  »bi 

i       T  ..  ..  _. 

This  adopts  IZTfc*  for  rTuJ3?  with  &  and  drops  "IHtf  as  a  dittograph 
of  the  following  '8  .  It  also  agrees  with  &  in  dropping  frpl ,  regard- 
ing it  as  a  marginal  query  which  has  gotten  into  the  text.  The  H 
of  InXH  goes  with  ST-I  as  a  dittograph.  ^1X123  gives  way  to  1123^ , 
the  letters  having  been  transposed  here  exactly  as  in  Micah  3:3, 
where  flfl(£  presents  T£&3 ,  while  reads  ifcttZJS ,  which  is  much 
the  better  text. 

The  emended  text  may  be  rendered,  "  There  is  not  a  man  who 
has  moral  sense — one  who  seeks  a  godly  seed."  Cf.  Jer.  5:1.  This 
furnishes  excellent  connection  with  the  preceding  context  in  which 
the  writer  has  been  denouncing  the  prevalent  evil  of  divorce  from 
Jewish  wives,  apparently  followed  by  remarriage  with  non- Jewish 
women.  It  also  furnishes  a  smooth  inner  connection,  the  latter  part 
of  the  question  being  a  definition  of  the  former  part.  For  the  mean- 
ing "  moral  sense/'  compare  the  use  of  TVT\  in  the  following  clause 
and  also  in  such  connections  as  Jer.  51: 1;  Hag.  1 : 14;  I  Kings  21 : 5, 
and  Ps.  51:12. 


ANOTHER  BABYLONIAN  LEDGER  ACCOUNT  OF  REEDS 

AND  WOOD1 


(THUREAU-DANGIN'S  TABLETTES  CHA LDEENNES  IN&DITES, 
No.  78,  ALSO  HIS  RECUEIL  DE  TABLETTES  CHALD&ENNEJS, 
No.  305) 

By  George  A.  Barton 
Bryn  Mawr  College 


I 

1.  600+120+27  120+3  sanabi 
qa  gab  gur  lugal 

2.  7,200+540+6  kingusila  gime 

U  1  KU 

3.  30  gun  26  ma-na  gis-ma-nu2 

4.  10,800+2,400+20  sa-gi 

5.  SI-NI-IB 

6.  ITU  A-KI-TI3 

7.  MU  SI-MU-RU-UM  ki  LU-LU  BU- 
UM  ki  A-DU  10  LAL  1  kam  BA- 
HUL-A 

8.  1,800  SE  GUR 

9.  40  GIG  GUR 

10.  SAG-GAL4  GUD  UDU  BAR5-ANSE 

11.  1    120    QA   GUR  SE-BA  MAR6  SE- 
BA-NE 

12.  ITU  SE-KIN-KUD 

13.  1,800  SE  GUR 

14.  40  GIG  GUR 

15.  SAG-GAL  GUD  UDU  BAR-ANSE 


I 

1.  747  Gur,  123f  qa  gab  grain, 
royal  quality; 

2.  7,7461  women  for  one  day; 

3.  30  Talents  26  manas  of  manu2- 
wood; 

4.  13,220  binding-reeds; 

5.  brought  forward  from  old  ac- 
count. 

6.  Month  Akiti,3 

7.  the  year  Simurru  (and)  Lulubu 
were  devastated  for  the  9th 
time. 

8.  1,800  Gur  of  grain; 

9.  40  Gur  of  GiG-plant, 

10.  food4    (for)   oxen,  sheep,  and 
cattle5 

11.  1  Gur  120.  qa  of  wages-grain  is 
appropriated6  as  their  wages, 

12.  (for)  the  month  Shekinkud. 

13.  1,800  Gur  of  grain; 

14.  40  Gur  of  GiG-plant, 

15.  food  (for)  oxen,  sheep,  and  yoke- 
asses. 


iFor  the  former  account,  see  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  4  (July,  1911),  pp.  322  ff.  Discus- 
sions of  phrases  occurring  in  the  notes  of  that  article  are  not  repeated  here. 
2  On  this  word  see  AJSL,  XXVII,  322,  n.  3. 
3Cf.  M.  4743,  and  AL.3  92,  where  A-Ki-iT  =  arak  Tasrit . 
*Cf.  B.  8051  and  HWB,  54  b. 

s  Of.  Thureau-Dangin's  Ecriture.  No.  31  and  B.  2032. 
«Cf.  B.  5820  for  mar  =  s  akanu. 
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16.  [1  1]20  qa  gur  se-ba  mar  se- 

BA-NE 

17.  [itu  d]ir-se-kin-kud 

II 

1.  .  .  .  GAL  (?)... 

2.  .  .  .  SE  .  .  .  . 

3.  gar  zig7-gud  udu  bar-anse  (?) 

4.  180+31  240+33  qa  gur  se-bi 

GAR 

5.  3,600+600+120+31  sa-gi 

6.  12  sanabi  gun  gis-mainu 

7.  na8-ab-da-lum  nu9-gu-a  sa  ud- 

NE10  GIDU-DA  u  Ika,u 

8.  600+420+29  60  qa  gur  gab 

9.  gab-bi  bal12-ka 

10.  itu  se-kin-kud  sa  itu  dir-se- 

KIN-KUD 

11.  SU-NIGIN      I     KARU  +  120  +  35 
30+3  QA  SE  GUR  (1DUN-GI-RA. 

12.  SU-NIGIN  60+  20  GIG  GUR 

13.  se-bi  i  karu+360+15  30+3 

QA  GUR 

14.  su-nigin    1,200+540+56  123 
sanabi  qa  gab  gur 

III 

1.  su-nigin  7/200+540+6  kingus- 

ILA  U  I-KU 

2.  SU-NIGIN  43  GUN.  6  MA-NA  GIS- 
MA-NU 

3.  su-nigin  14,400+3,000+120+ 
[71]  SA-GI 


16.  [1]  Gur,  [1]20  qa  of  wages-grain 
is  appropriated  as  their  wages, 

17.  (for)  the  month  Dir-shekinkud. 

II 

1  

2.  .  .  grain  .... 

3.  food  (for)  yoke7-oxen,  sheep,  and 
cattle 

4.  211  Gur,  273  qa  of  its  grain  is 
food. 

5.  4,351  binding-reeds; 

6.  12f  talents  of  ma-nu  wood 

7.  of  Nabdalum,8  drink-officer9  (?); 
and  he  equaled10  the  contract11 
of  one  day. 

8.  1,049  Gur  60  qa  grain  gab 

9.  His  gab  grain  is  in  excess.12 

10.  Month  Shekinkud  and  the  month 
Dir-shekinkud. 

11.  Total,  7,355  Gur,  33  qa  of  grain 
for  the  divine  Dungi; 

12.  Total  80  Gur  of  GiG-plant. 

13.  Its  grain  is  7,575  Gur,  33  qa. 

14.  Total  1,796  Gur,  123|  qa  of 
gab  grain. 

Ill 

1.  Total,  7,746;]  women  for  one 
day; 

2.  Total,  43  talents,  6  manas  of 
ma-nu  wood ; 

3.  total  17,571  binding-reeds 


7  Cf.  M.  3239,  where  the  sign  is  interpreted  as  sindu  .  For  the  reading  zig,  cf.  B. 
4690. 

8  That  this  is  the  reading,  and  that  the  whole  is  a  proper  name,  is  shown  by  RTC. 
306,  V.  2. 

9  NU  should  be  the  sign  of  a  profession,  but  the  parallel  passage  RTC.  306,  V.  2,  has 
instead  la-ba.    It  may  be  that  la-ba  is  another  official  designation  (cf.  B.  988). 

10  For  uD-NE=emu,  cf.  M.  5866. 

>i  For  <;iu-DA=g  i  1 1  u  ,  "document,"  "contract,"  cf.  M.  5547. 
12  Cf.  Lau,  Old  Babylonian  Temple  Records,  List,  No.  3. 
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4.  s.u;  NIG18-GA-RA  CAM14 

5.  SA-Hl-TA. 

6.  2,400+300+;")  1    bar  5  sanabi 
QA  SE  OUR 

7.  SIG-A.  NIN-SID-AG 

8.  ITU  A-KI-TI 

9.  MU     SI-MU-RU-UMki  LU-LU-BU- 
lMki  A-DU  10  LAL  lkal"  BA-HUL 

10.  3   180+55  QA  GIG  GUR 

11.  E-DUB-BA-KA  BA-AN-TUR 

12.  GIR  GAL-(,BABBAR  PA-HAR 

13.  252  20  A  GAB  GUR 

14.  ''dun-gi-a  a-mu 
15  

16  

17  

IV 

1.  .  .  GAB  GUR. 

2.  [mu]-gub 

3.  lal-ni    1,200+  17   60  +  20  +  6 
sussana  qa  se-gur 

4.  1,200+300+44  120+43  sanabi 

GAB  GUR 

5.  7,200+540+6  kingusila  gime 

U  I+KU 

6.  43  gun  6  ma-na  gis-ma-nu 

7.  14,400+3,000+120+51  sa-gi 

8.  lal-ni- a- an 

9.  nin-sid-ag 

10.  PAL  UR-(1KAL  PA-TE-SI  GIR-SUki 

11.  ITU  SE-KIN-KUD-TA 

12.  ITU  DIR-SE-KIN-KUD-KU 

13.  ITU  IIka,n 

13  Literally  "possession." 

14  For  KAM=ergsu,  cf.  M.  6207  and  B. 


4.  as  the  totnl  amount18  are  (•(in- 
stituted11 

5.  Of  it 

0.  2,751£  Gur,  5j  qa  of  grain 

7.  completes  the  business  trans- 
action 

8.  of  the  month  Akiti ; 

9.  the  year  Simurru  and  Lulubu 
were  devastated  for  the  9th 
time. 

10.  3  Gur  235  qa  of  oio-plant 

11.  to    the    counting-house  were 
brought  in. 

12.  Gir-officer.     Gal-'1  Babbar  the 
HAR-officer. 

13.  252  Gur,  20  qa  of  gab  grain 

14.  to  the  divine  Dungi  was  given 
15  

16.  .  .  .  . 
17  

IV 

1.  .  .  .  Gur  of  gab  grain 

2.  brought. 

3.  There  are  on  hand  1,217  Gur, 
86^  qa  of  grain; 

4.  1,544  Gur  163|  qa  of  gab  grain; 

5.  7,7461  women  for  one  day; 

6.  43  talents,  6  manas  of  ma-nu 
wood, 

7.  1,7571  binding-reeds 

8.  are  on  hand. 

9.  Business  transaction. 

10.  in  the  reign  of  Ur-(,Kal.  Patesi 
ot  Girsu; 

11.  from    the    month  Shekinkud 
(Adar) 

12.  to  Dir-shekinkud  (second  Adar), 

13.  two  months; 

8340.    Cf.  MA.  107,  eresu  9. 
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1-4.  bal[-bi15  ia  an  ]  14.  their  equivalent  is  one. 

15.  MU16[si-MU-RU-UMki]   lu[-lu-bu-     15.  The  year16  Simurru  and  Lulubu 
i~Mki]  a-du  10  l[al  i  ba-hul  were  devastated  for  the  ninth 

time. 

This  text,  like  the  one  interpreted  in  AJSL,  XXVII,  No.  4,  is  a 
double-entry  ledger  account  from  the  reign  of  Dungi,  of  a  certain 
kind  of  wood,  grain,  and  binding-reeds,  although  it  was  written  two 
years  earlier.  It  covers  the  transactions  of  the  same  period  of  the 
year,  evidently  the  period  when  these  commodities  were  being  har- 
vested. This  series  of  transactions  differs  from  that  of  HLC,  16, 
previously  published,17  in  that  all  the  grain,  wood,  and  reeds  gath- 
ered remain  on  hand,  except  the  small  portion  of  GAB-grain  given  to 
the  king,  Dungi  (col.  hi.  13.  14). 

is  Supplied  from  HLC,  I.  16,  vi.  13.    Cf.  AJSL,  XXVII,  p.  327,  n.  34. 
16  According  to  Thureau-Dangin,  SAK,  232,  this  was  the  42d  year  of  Dungi;  accord- 
ing to  Myhrman,  BE,  III1,  38,  his  54th  year. 
»  AJSL,  XXVII,  322  ff. 


Hook  Notices 


SOME  PUBLISHED  TEXTS  FROM  DREHEM 

Drehem  is  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  ruin  about  one-half  hour  south  of 
Niffer,  half-way  between  Niffer  and  Suk  el-Afej .  It  has  never  been  excavated 
under  any  firman,  but  has  been  a  quarry  for  some  years  of  energetic  natives. 
The  stores  of  their  finds  have  been  handled  by  antiquity  dealers  in  more  than 
one  European  center,  and  have  finally  reached  a  few  important  museums,  and 
some  private  collections  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  first  published  documents  known  definitely  to  have  come  from 
Drehem,  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  Louvre,  were  edited  by  M.  Fr. 
Thureau-Dangin  in  Revue  d'Assyriologique  VII,  pp.  186  ff.  (1910).  There  are 
thirteen  of  these,  and  they  are  merely  samples  of  the  Louvre  collection 
from  Drehem.  They  are  records  or  lists  of  animals,  for  the  keeping  of  which 
these  tablets  were  prepared.  They  recite  the  kinds  of  animals,  their  owners, 
their  overseer,  the  place  from  which  they  came,  and  that  to  which  they  were 
to  be  taken.  The  frequent  mention  of  deities  has  led  to  the  supposition  that 
these  are  lists  of  contributions  made  by  individuals  to  the  worship  of  the 
several  divinities  revered  and  worshiped  at  some  shrine  or  temple.  There  is 
also  added  on  most  of  the  tablets  a  date  which  locates  these  documents  in  the 
dynasty  of  Ur.  On  this  first  list  published  by  Thureau-Dangin  we  discover 
such  prominent  characters  as  I-tu-ri-a,  patesi  of  Asnun[ak],  Ar-si-ih  ,  patesi  of 
Babylon,  Gu-de-a,  patesi  of  Kutha,  Ur-mes,  patesi  of  SAG-PA-KAB-DUki. 

The  large  numbers  of  animals  of  different  kinds  mentioned  on  these 
thirteen  tablets  would  point  either  to  a  kind  of  animal  exchange  or  market, 
or  else  to  a  center  from  which  animals  were  taken  for  sacrificial  purposes,  or, 
both  may  have  been  combined  into  one  for  both  purposes. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Drehem  tablets  is  now  largely  increased  by  the 
issuance  in  1911  of  three  thin  volumes,  two  by  De  Genouillac,1  and  one  by 
Langdon.2  De  Genouillac  found  211  of  these  Drehem  documents  in  the 
Imperial  Ottoman  Museum  at  Constantinople.  Of  these  he  has  reproduced 
in  facsimile  in  his  first  volume  sixty-seven  tablets.  In  Brussels  he  discovered 
400  with  the  same  provenance,  out  of  which  he  selected  and  reproduced  only 

1  La  Trouvaille  de  Drehem:  Etude  avec  un  choix  de  textes  de  Constantinople  et 
Bruxelles  par  H.  de  Genouillac.    Paris:  Geuthner,  1911.    Twenty  plates. 

Tablettes  de  Drehem,  publiees  avec  inventaire  et  tables  par  H.  de  Genouillac. 
Paris:  Geuthner,  1911.    Fifty-one  plates. 

2  Tablets  from  the  Archives  of  Drehem,  with  a  complete  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Sumerian  Calendar,  Translation,  Commentary,  and  twenty-three  plates.  By  Stephen 
Langdon.    Paris:  Geuthner,  1911. 
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twenty-four;  making  a  total  of  ninety-one  in  this  volume,  and  all  of  them 
whole  and  complete  and  well  written. 

In  addition  to  the  bare  texts  De  Genouillac  has  furnished  us  with  an 
index  of  the  names  of  the  persons  found  on  the  tablets,  names  of  cities 
identified  and  unidentified,  a  list  of  all  other  names  of  places  found  on  all  the 
other  published  texts  from  Drehem,  the  years  and  the  months,  the  dates  of  the 
documents,  the  divinities  mentioned,  and  the  transliteration  and  translation 
of  just  one  of  the  ninety-one  tablets. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  these  tablets  is  that  of  the  compounding 
of  the  proper  name  "Gimil"  with  the  name  of  some  divinity,  e.g.,  Gimil- 
da-da,  No.  13;  GiMiL-d Dun-gi,  No.  25,  III;  Gimil-E-a,  No.  60;  Gimil- 
dEN-LiL-LA,  son  of  the  king,  No.  86;  GiMiL-d Nisaba,  No.  28;  GiMiL-dSiN, 
No.  13.  There  are  also  thirty  names  of  which  the  first  element  is  "Ur";  as 
UR-d  Adad,  the  patesi,  No.  89;  Ur-azag-nun-na,  Nos.  23,  68,  71,  73;  Ur- 
dBA-u,  Nos.  4,  13,  20;  UR-dBuR-dSiN,  No.  4;  UR-d Dumu-zi-da,  Nos.  22, 90; 
UR-dEx-Ki,  No.  59;  UR-dNiN-A-zu,  No.  66;  UR-d Nin-kur-ra,  patesi  of 
Suruppak,  Nos.  26,  28;  UR-dSiN,  son  of  the  king,  No.  82. 

Some  of  the  unidentified  cities  by  a  very  natural  reading  are:  Hamatsi, 
No.  69,  which  like  Urbillu,  Simurru,  and  Lulubu  was  located  east  of  the 
Tigris,  and  at  one  time  conquered  by  a  very  ancient  patesi  of  Kis  who  dedi- 
cated to  his  god  Zamama  a  vase  taken  in  the  booty  of  Hamatsi;  Marhasi, 
No.  27;  Simanum,  No.  84;  Tupa,  No.  80;  Uru-sag-pa-kab-du,  No.  25. 
Other  cities  which  had  a  local  governor  were:  A-bi-ak,  No.  78;  and  Marad, 
No.  25,  III. 

These  tablets  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  regarding  the  character  and 
contents  of  the  first  thirteen  published  by  Thureau-Dangin. 

De  Genouillac's  second  volume  is  a  collection  of  176  documents  acquired 
by  the  Louvre  and  for  completeness  includes  the  thirteen  published  by  M. 
Thureau-Dangin  in  R.A.  (VII,  pp.  186  ff.).  All  except  one  of  these  are 
regarded  as  having  come  from  Drehem.  Their  contents  indicate  that  they 
were  the  archives  of  some  great  central  administration  which  manipulated 
the  herds  of  cattle,  large  and  small,  which  were  offered  as  sacrifices  at  some 
prominent  temple.  The  many  names  of  cities  and  of  patesis  found  on  these 
tablets  point  to  a  geographical  status  and  area  that  would  favor  the  temple 
of  Enlil  at  Nippur  as  that  temple. 

The  tablets  in  this  second  volume  mention,  in  addition  to  animals, 
sacrifices  or  gifts  of  precious  metals  and  stones,  skins,  and  various  other 
objects.  De  Genouillac  does  not  attempt  to  furnish  us  with  a  single  transla- 
tion, but  gives  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  each  tablet.  He  also  supplies 
an  index  of  proper  names,  names  of  deities,  kings,  and  sacred  objects,  and 
also  names  of  cities,  countries,  and  places. 

Among  the  460  proper  names  there  are  ten  whose  first  element  is  d  Dun- 
gi,  and  eleven  with  Gimil  at  the  beginning,  while  twenty-two  begin  with 
Lugal,  and  no  less  than  fifty-two  begin  with  the  syllable  Ur.    In  the  list  of 
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divine  names  we  discover  such  rare  forms  as  dBi-si-LA  and  dGu-NU-RA,  No. 
5482;  dgA-Ni,  No.6482obv.;  d  Kal-kal,  No.  5501  obv.II;  d Me-Me-sa(g)- 
qa,  No.  5501  rev.  I;  dNiN-DiN-t5(a)-GA,  No.  5501  obv.  [;  variaal  of  pre 
ceding     Nin-ti-C(g)-ga,    No.   5550;    d  Nin-imsan Xgi,    No.    5501  obv.; 
dSu-KUR-RU-Kl,  No.  4682  rev.;  d Ul-ma-si-tcm,  No.  5552  obv. 

Not  less  than  seventeen  cities  are  given  whose  patesi  is  known  by  name, 
and  many  of  them  were  the  first  eities  of  their  day. 

Langdon's  volume  consists  of  sixty-eight  tablets  which  were  purchased 
from  a  London  dealer  and  are  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford.  The  title  leads  one  to  expect  a  very  full  discussion  of 
the  Sumerian  Calendar,  and  a  translation  and  commentary  of  all  the  docu- 
ments. According  to  Langdon's  estimate  these  tablets  belong  to  a  period  of 
thirty-one  years  in  the  dynasty  of  Ur,  b.c.  2413-2382.  The  larger  part  of 
the  Introduction  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  Sumerian  Calendar.  Langdon 
attempts  to  fix  the  time  of  the  months  by  their  original  significance,  or  better, 
by  his  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  words.  His  method  of  argumenta- 
tion does  not  inspire  full  confidence  in  his  results.  It  is  entirely  within  the 
range  of  possibility  that  the  original  meaning  had  little  to  do  with  their 
arrangement  in  later  times.  But  he  produces  as  a  result  of  his  discussion 
what  he  calls  the  secondary  Nippurian  Calendar.  This  he  adds  to  (1)  the 
pre-Sargonic  fixed  by  De  Genouillac  (2)  the  Sargonic  at  Lagash,  and  (3)  the 
period  of  Dungi  at  Lagash  determined  by  Thureau-Dangin  and  partly  by 
Radau;  and  (4)  the  ordinary  Nippurian  by  VR43,  and  29,  No.  1.  These 
five  calendars  give  us  sixty  names  of  months,  thirty-six  that  are  unique,  and 
a  few  cases  where  the  same  name  represents  a  different  month  in  another 
calendar.  These  striking  differences  are  still  more  emphasized  when  one  com- 
pares with  all  five  of  them  the  new  calendar  published  by  Thureau-Dangin 
in  R.A.  VIII  (p.  152),  from  a  tablet  from  Djokha,  the  ancient  Umma. 
In  this  list  of  names  of  thirteen  months  five  only  are  found  in  Langdon's 
comparative  table  of  sixty  names.    These  five  are  the  well-known  itu  se- 

KIN-KUD,  ITU  SU-NUMUN,  ITU  NE-GUN,  ITU  EZEN- d  DUN-GI,  and  ITU  DUMU-ZI. 

And  the  peculiar  fact  about  these  five  months  is  that  of  all  the  five  calendars 
given  in  Langdon's  table,  they  are  all  found  only  in  the  calendar  of  the 
period  of  Dungi  at  Lagash;  but  they  are  not  in  the  same  order  as  on  that 
calendar,  nor  are  they  at  the  same  distances  apart. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  at  least  forty  different  names  of  the  months 
of  the  Sumerian  Calendar.  Add  to  this  the  troublesome  intercalary  month 
that  had  to  be  introduced  at  regular  periods  to  even  up  the  calendar,  and  we 
begin  to  realize  that  our  investigations  of  the  calendar  have  not  been  con- 
cluded nor  the  last  word  been  spoken. 

We  now  turn  to  Langdon's  translation,  with  commentary  and  notes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  discover  the  revelations  of  these  sixty-eight  docu- 
ments. Imagine  our  disappointment  when  we  find  that  he  has  translated 
very  few  of  the  tablets,  and  that  he  has  interpreted  every  date  in  the  terms 
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of  his  chronological  tables  published  in  the  Expositor  of  August,  1910.  His 
heading  to  this  section  would  better  be  "inventaire." 

It  would  be  much  more  consonant  with  the  ancient  character  and  unique- 
ness of  the  tablets  to  translate  the  year,  as  in  No.  8,  "year  when  Shashru  was 
destroyed";  or  No.  12,  "j^ear  when  he  built  the  fortress  Mada";  or  No.  19, 
"  Year  that  Bur-Sin  the  king  devastated  Urbillum";  or  No.  313  "  Year  after 
the  ship  of  Ea  had  been  consecrated";  or  No.  48,  "Year  when  he  set  up  the 
throne  of  Bel";  than  to  interpret  the  dates  after  any  chronological  scheme,  as 
we  find  here,  for  No.  8,  "Sixth  year  of  Bur-Sin,"  for  No.  12,  "Year  35+X  0f 
Dungi,"  for  No.  19,  "Second  year  of  Bur-Sin,"  for  No.  31,  "Third  year  of 
Gimil-Sin,"  for  No.  48,  "Third  year  of  Bur-Sin."  It  would  have  been  much 
more  satisfactory  to  the  reader  if  each  date  had  been  translated,  and  not 
interpreted. 

Of  Nos.  12,  19,  46,  47,  48,  56,  57,  59,  60,  61,  instead  of  a  translation  we 
have  a  rough  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  tablets. 

One  of  the  interesting  revelations  of  these  tablets  is  that  seen  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  proper  names.  They  are  much  more  largely  Semitic  than  Su- 
merian, and  seem  to  point  to  the  dominance  of  the  Semites  at  this  period 
(b.c.  2413-2382)  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nippur. 

On  examination  of  the  "Translation"  we  note  a  few  of  the  inadvertencies: 
No.  2,  the  name  on  the  seal  is  syllabically  La-na-du,  and  probably  not 
Ginnah;  No.  10,  the  date  is  27th,  not  28th  6f  the  month;  No.  14,  Ur-su 
receives  from  Ab-ba-kal-la  (not  Abbasagga);  No.  15,  on  the  margin  we 
find  "22  oxen,  3  lambs";  No.  29,  the  name  should  be  Abbasagga;  No.  32, 
should  be  "one  fat  sheep,  one  sheep,  two  lambs,  one  kid";  No.  35,  Nanar 
received  two  fat  sheep,  one  lamb;  No.  46,  the  numbers  of  animals  given  are 
mostly  totals;  No.  52  should  read  "ten  choice  fat  oxen,"  for  "one  fat  ox"; 
in  line  6  read  Urab-azag-ga  for  Urabsagga;  No.  55,  "year  when  the 
divine  throne,  making  glad  the  heart  of  En-lil,  was  made,"  is  omitted; 
No.  56,  the  date  is  omitted  in  the  summary;  it  should  be  "year  when 
the  great  high  priest  was  made  lord  of  Ur";  No.  62,  15th  day  should  be 
17th  day. 

Of  typographical  oversights  we  note  on  p.  5,  1.  5,  "Nineteen"  should  be 
"Thirteen";  1.  7  from  bottom,  should  not  Surrupak  be  read  Suruppak  (cf. 
same  on  p.  23,  No.  50.)  ?  Intercalary  appears  ten  times  with  two  i's;  we 
find  on  p.  6,  "pratical";  on  p.  7  "regulary,"  " barly-harvest " ;  p.  10,  notes, 
"Schribners,"  p.  11,  "Semetic,"  p.  15,  No.  7,  "mumber";  p.  24,  No.  54, 
read  "Gatiran";  p.  25,  No.  62,  "Eigth";  63,  "woollen." 

An  examination  of  all  the  dates  on  the  tablets  adds  little  of  real  value  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  Sumerian  Calendar.  Langdon's  location  of  the  origin 
of  the  Sumerian  Calendar  at  least  2,160  years  before  that  date  of  the  Drehem 
tablets  (b.c.  2413-2382)  is  a  matter  for  much  more  elaborate  discussions 
with  a  larger  basis  of  facts  before  we  can  fully  subscribe  to  the  results  of 
such  an  hypothesis. 
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The  latesl  group  of  Dr^hem  tablets  to  be  published  is  found  in  Revw 
d'Assyriologique  WW,  pp..  L83ff.,  by  L.  Delaporte.  It.  consists  of  twenty- 
one  tablets,  all  excepting  two  belonging  to  the  collection  of  Bessonneau. 

Delaporte  has  translated  each  tablet,  except  now  and  then  a  strange  word, 
and  added  a  very  few  explanatory  notes.  Very  interesting  is  the  discovery 
on  these  tablets  of  the  names  of  five  patesis,  one  being  entirely  new,  viz.: 
Li-ba-nu-ug-sa-ba-as  of  Marhasi  (No.  11).  New  cities  also  appear  for  the 
first  time:  Gabgabni  (No.  13),  Mahli  (No.  13),  Same  (No.  4),  Sisil  (No.  1), 
Tummal  (No.  8),  and  Zidannu  (No.  7).  Five  of  the  proper  names  are  com- 
pounded with  the  name  of  some  divinity:  d Dun-gi-kalam-ma  (No.  14); 

E-Du-uT-d  BuR-d  Sin  (No.  14);  GiMiL-d  Dun-gi  (No.  12);  d  Gimil-'1  Sin-la- 
ma-ha-ar  (No.  18);  dBuR-d Sin  ....  (No.  17). 

Among  the  months  we  find  ne-ne-gar-ra,  which  does  not  occur  in  the 
same  form  in  any  of  the  five  calendars  published  by  Langdon,  nor  that  by 
Thureau-Dangin  (R.A.  VIII,  p.  152),  though  the  second  month  has  two  of 
the  four  syllables,  viz. :  gar-ra.  There  is  also  one  month  called  month  of  the 
feast  of  dGiMiL-dSiN  (No.  16),  not  mentioned  on  the  calendars  of  Langdon, 
and  another  called  "month  of  tj-bi-hu-ku,  year  when  the  great  high  priest  of 
Uruk  was  installed"  (No.  22);  another  is  "month  of  apin-gab-a"  (No.  20). 

These  356  tablets  from  Drehem  have  opened  a  door  into  one  of  the 
activities  of  the  ancient  Babjrlonians  about  which  we  have  known  little. 
They  have  introduced  us  to  several  new  cities  and  governors,  and  supplied 
us  with  additional  material  to  help  solve  the  troublesome  question  of  the 
Sumerian  Calendar. 

Ira  Maurice  Price 


HITTITE  INSCRIPTIONS1 

This  work  of  Dr.  Charles  upon  the  Hittite  Inscriptions  is  the  first  pre- 
sentation to  the  public  of  any  portion  of  the  fruits  of  the  Cornell  expedition 
organized  by  Professor  Sterrett.  The  work  is  most  welcome.  The  writers 
visited  all  the  Hittite  inscriptions  known  at  the  time  the  expedition  was  in 
the  field  and  discovered  a  number  of  new  ones.  The  workers  took  with 
them  Messerschmidt's  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Hetiticarum  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  "Zweiter  Nachtrag"  which  had  not  appeared  when  they  left 
America.  They  compared  Messerschmidt's  copies  with  the  inscriptions 
themselves,  and  Dr.  Charles  has  made  many  corrections  and  additions,  as 
a  comparison  of  any  of  his  copies  with  those  of  the  Corpus  will  show. 

The  methods  of  the  workers  was  most  thorough.  On  reaching  an  inscrip- 
tion, it  was  first  cleaned,  then  the  squeeze  paper  was  pounded  in,  its  white 
surface  revealing  each  variation  in  the  elevation  of  the  stone.    A  hand  copy 

1  Cornell  Expedition  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  Assyro-Babylonian  Orient — 
Travels  and  Studies  in  the  Nearer  East.  By  A.  T.  Olmstead,  B.  B.  Charles,  J.  E. 
Wrench.  Vol.  I,  Part  II.  Hittite  Inscriptions.  Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Andrus  &  Church, 
1911.    4to,  pp.  iv+49.  $1.50. 
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of  the  inscription  was  next  made;  then,  when  the  sun  cast  the  longest 
shadows,  it  was  photographed.  Finally  the  squeeze  paper  was  removed. 
In  editing  the  work  the  field  copies,  the  photographs,  and  the  squeezes  have 
all  been  compared  repeatedly.  In  connection  with  each  plate  a  complete 
bibliography  of  that  text  is  given. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  persistence  and  ingenuity  of  these 
young  American  scholars  is  the  fairly  complete  text  secured  by  them  of  the 
inscription  of  Nisan  Tash  at  Boghaz  Koi — an  inscription  which  Winckler 
had  given  up  as  hopeless.  The  work  is  a  credit  to  American  scholarship. 
As  an  earnest  of  the  results  of  the  Cornell  expedition  it  raises  high  expecta- 
tions and  begets  the  hope  that  the  balance  may  not  long  be  delayed. 

George  A.  Barton 
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BABYLONIAN  PROVERBS 

By  S.  Langdon 
Oxford,  England 

The  texts  edited  here  prove  conclusively  that  the  Babylonians 
possessed  books  of  wisdom  closely  allied  to  the  specimens  of  that  type 
of  literature  in  Aramaic  and  Hebrew.  K.  4347  (=11  R.  16)  is  the 
only  nearly  complete  tablet  of  this  kind  of  Babylonian  literature 
which  we  possess  and  probably  does  not  belong  to  a  series.  Obverse 
and  reverse  have  each  three  double  columns  of  about  sixty-five  lines 
and  when  complete  must  have  held  nearly  four  hundred  lines  and 
about  one  hundred  proverbs.  Sm.  611  was  a  much  smaller  tablet, 
also  not  part  of  a  series,  and  ends  with  a  saying  exhorting  men  to 
study  literature  and  the  art  of  writing.  This  is  the  only  tablet 
of  proverbs  on  which  the  last  line  has  been  preserved,  and  it  is 
on  this  evidence  alone  that  I  infer  that  each  tablet  is  complete 
in  itself. 

The  major  tablet  and  the  fragments  are  drawn  up  in  two  lan- 
guages, Sumerian  and  Semitic,  and  all  are  copies  made  from  Baby- 
lonian tablets  for  the  Library  of  Asurbanipal.  Inasmuch  as  these 
proverbs  represent  the  most  profound  reflections  upon  life  which 

1  Also  published  by  Delitzsch,  AL.3 
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emanated  from  the  Babylonian  schools,  it  is  important  to  have  some 
opinion  regarding  the  age  from  which  they  come.  I  am  convinced, 
solely  on  grammatical  grounds,  that  the  Sumerian  is  not  the  original. 
It  contains  many  evidences  of  Semitic  influence  and  the  type  of 
wisdom  is  so  clearly  allied  to  that  of  the  Hebrews  that  we  must 
attribute  the  production  of  these  profound  observations  to  Semitic 
thinkers.  Inasmuch  as  these  tablets  already  existed  in  Babylonia 
before  the  time  of  Asurbanipal  and  their  literary  form  agrees 
so  closely  with  the  Sumero-Babylonian  selections  from  the  legal 
codes,  the  so-called  ana  itti-su  series  which  probably  date  from  the 
classical  period,  it  is  most  natural  to  assign  the  proverbs  to  the 
same  period. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  profound  wisdom  of  this  kind  was 
current  in  the  Babylonian  schools  as  early  as  2300  b.c.  or  the  period 
of  the  Isin,  Larsa,  and  Babylonian  dynasties.  We  have  here  evidence 
of  pan-Babylonian  influence  in  Asia  in  still  another  type  of  literature 
which  was  previously  supposed  to  be  original  and  almost  unique  in 
Hebrew.  In  fact,  even  the  most  cautious  and  conservative  Assyri- 
ologists  are  rapidly  becoming  pan-Babylonists  in  a  religio-cultural 
sense.  I  must  profess  that  my  study  of  this  type  of  literature  has 
led  me  to  complete  acceptance  of  pan-Babylonian  influence  in  the 
evolution  of  all  that  is  greatest  and  most  cultural  among  the  ancient 
Semites. 

The  importance  of  Babylonian  wisdom-literature  has  been  greatly 
obscured  by  the  unfortunate  first  attempt  in  its  interpretation  by 
Martin  Jager,  Beitrdge  zur  Assyriologie,  II,  274-303.  He  supposed 
K.  4347  to  be  a  series  of  riddles  and  Brimnow  was  quite  justified  in 
his  scathing  criticism  of  Jager's  work,  ZA,  VIII,  125-31.  In  miti- 
gation of  Jager's  ineffectual  attempt  to  translate  the  proverbs,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Sumerian  was  little  understood  at 
that  time  (1893),  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  proverbs  are 
preserved  in  Sumerian  only.  Since  the  publication  of  the  chief  text 
in  II  R  16,  a  considerable  fragment  has  been  joined,  completing  the 
top  of  col.  II  and  the  end  of  col.  IV.  The  left  edge  of  the  tablet  is 
broken  away  so  that  columns  I  and  VI  are  completely  lost.  I  have 
devoted  my  attention  to  a  philological  interpretation  of  this  literature 
and  have  not  ventured  upon  a  discussion  of  related  subjects. 
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Obv.  Col.  II 

§  17.    G.  [  AL-sla-slo]   i  t  a-  m  a  lj  -  b  a  -  a  s 

[uzu  zal-lu-ta]  in  a  1  i  -  p  i  -  i a 

[  ]  gid:  ta-sam-mit 

"The  thou  shalt  sever  and  from  the  omentum  thou  shalt  take 

it  out." 

§18.    9.  [uzuzal-lu  na-al-kur-     li-pa-a2  la  ta-ak-kal 
kur-e] 

[u  mud  na-al-nag-e]  u  da-ma  la  te3-te-is-ta 

"Thou  shalt  not  eat  the  omentum  and  blood  thou  shalt  not  drink." 

§19.  11.  [nam-sur]  .]  sa-ar-[ra-ti] 

[na-al-   aga-e]  la  te-pu-[us] 

[ni  ]  pu-lub-ta  [sipti?] 

[za-e  nu-mu-un-kur-e]        la  ik-kal-ka 
"Baseness  thou  shalt  not  do  wherefore  fear  of  judgment  (?)  shall  not 

consume  thee." 

§20.  16.  a-ma-ta  la  tu-lam-man 

 sa-tu  ana  libbi-ka 

.  .   at 

"Words  thou  shalt  not  employ  falsely  to  thy  heart  " 

2 1  i  p  a  denotes  probably  the  omentum  of  the  intestines  (Heb.  nbn)  as  well  as  the 
membrane  covering  the  fetus,  the  caul.  In  all  ages  considerable  importance  has  been 
attached  to  the  presence  of  caul  on  the  face  of  a  child  and,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  caul  of  a  child  was  sold  in  London  at  an  extravagant  price  since  it  was 
supposed  to  bring  good  fortune  to  its  owner.  The  same  superstition  existed  in  Babylonia. 
" If  a  ewe  bear  a  lion  and  lipu  ina  appisu  sakin,  caul  is  found  on  its  face,  [the  land 
will  have  food  to  eat]."  "If  a  ewe  bear  a  lion  and  bamatsu  sa  imitti  lip  a  kuzzat 
tuhdu  ina  mati  ibassi,  its  rump  (  ?)  on  the  right  side  be  covered  with  caul,  there  will 
be  abundance  in  the  land."  Then  foUows  the  omen  if  the  left  rump  (?)  be  covered,  in 
which  case  the  prophecy  is  the  reverse  g  a  b  r  i ,  i.e.,  there  will  not  be  abundance.  In  case 
both  right  and  left  rump  (?)  are  covered  the  king  will  have  no  adversary,  Boissier, 
Choix,  28,  11-14.  It  will  be  noticed  also  that  the  grammatical  text  CT,  XX,  40,  47, 
states  that  the  presence  of  1  i  p  u ,  or  the  omentum  near  the  gall  indicates  tuhdu,  abun- 
dance (misunderstood  by  Meissner,  SAI,  3702).  lipu  is  often  used  of  the  fat  or  lard  on 
the  omentum.  For  example  BM.  21256  Obv.  2,  two  shekels  of  oil  and  two  of  lipu  ; 
and  a  shekel  weight  of  lip  a  is  used  in  a  medical  preparation,  CT,  XXIII,  43,  11.  The 
restriction  concerning  the  eating  of  the  fat  of  the  omentum  accords  with  the  Hebrew 
ritual  of  Lev.  3:3,  where  the  ^bn  is  among  the  parts  of  the  meal-offering  which  are 
burned.  Whether  lip  a  is  philoiogically  connected  with  nbn .  I  would  not  venture  to 
affirm. 

Jt  e  is  repeated  by  error  of  the  copyist.  The  law  against  the  eating  of  blood  is  one 
which  we  should  expect  to  find  in  a  religion  so  advanced  and  spiritualized  as  the  Baby- 
lonian. This  restriction  stands  on  a  level  with  the  ritualistic  prohibition  of  the  Hebrews 
(Lev.  7:27)  concerning  the  eating  of  blood.  In  the  case  of  the  Hebrews,  however,  this 
prohibition  comes  late  and  was  directed  against  a  custom  which  appears  to  have  been 
prevalent  in  the  earlier  period. 
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§21.  18.  [nam-gul-la    ]  [li-im-]mut-ta 
[na-mu-un-aga-e]  [la]  te-ip-pu-us 

[gil-sa-a(  ?)  da-er-e]  [s  u(?)  -  k  u  (?)-]  u  t  - 1  a  da-ri-ta 


[  al-teg-e]  .  .  .  .  ta-lak-ki 

"Evil  thou  shalt  not  do  and  so  an  everlasting  treasure  (?)  thou  shalt 
.  .  .  .  obtain." 

§  22.  22.  [.  .  ,]ka-ki-bu-a  mi-lam  ma- 


ku-ut 

[  ]tu-a  il-ki 

[.  .  (?)se]-gi-ru  mi-lam  us- 

z  i  z 

[.  .  .  .]  ut-te-ir 


§  23.  26.   ka-ki-bu 

.  .  .  .  (?)se-gi-ri 
[.  .  .]-ut  su-mi 

§24.  29.  [....]  zi-ir-m a 

[.  .  .  .]  -ra-am 
[.  .  .  ?se-gi]ru-tu 
 us 

§  25.  33.  ......  ti 

 ma 

 as 

....  ri-si 

§26.  38.  [.  .  .]-su  li-mun 

um-ma-a-tum  sul-ma  i-sa-a 

"When  the  is  evil,  the  armies  will  have  success." 


§  27.  40.  [nu-]nad  al-pes-a  ina  la  na-ki5-mi-i  e -rat -me 

[e]-se  nu-kur-da-a-ni  ina  la  a-ka-li-me 

al-gur-ri  en-e-se4  ka-ab  -  rat 

"Without  copulation  does  a  woman  conceive  and  without  eating  does 
she  become  corpulent?" 

a^^xj^vvvn   _  

4  e-§e  ....  en-e-se,  a  correlative  conjunction,  is  a  variant  of  ennas  .... 
enna§,  Sum.  Gram.,  §  238. 

6  n  a  k  u ,  to  copulate,  embrace  in  sleep,  Arabic  see  Briinnow  in  ZA,  8,  127; 

Meissner,  MV AG,  1907,  152;  Hunger,  ibid.,  1909,  226. 
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§  28.  43.  um-me-da  na-a  q  a  -  a  -  k  u  s  u-  n  u  -  k  a 

( ;  A-KGA  A  IB-TA-AN-RU  G  U  -  ( 1  Jl  -  J I  ( I  -  ( I  Jl ,; 

"Copulation  supplies  milk  to  give  to  suckle." 

The  point  of  this  proverb  appears  to  be  that  procreation  must  precede 
birth  and  the  nursing  of  children.  Both  of  the  proverbs  in  the  last  two 
paragraphs  are  probably  aimed  at  the  indolent  wives  of  Babylonia  who 
sought  after  luxury  and  shrank  from  motherhood,  a  burden  which  many  left 
to  slave  wives.  They  cannot  expect  descendants  of  their  own  blood  without 
complying  with  the  laws  of  Nature. 

§  29.  45.  ga-gar  mu-d a-an-kar 7        lu-us-kun  ik-ki-mu 
ga-an-  dirig-  ga  lu-ut-  tir-ma 

a-ba  mu-ra-an-sig8  man-nu  i-nam-din 

"If  I  toil  it  is  seized  away  from  me;  if  I  toil  even  more  and  again  who 

will  repay  me?" 

Briinnow,  ZA,  VIII,  129,  gave  a  translation  of  this  proverb  which  accords 
substantially  with  my  own.  The  sage  evidently  intends  to  disparage  ambi- 
tion and  wearisome  toil.  The  second  part  of  the  proverb  I  take  to  mean, 
"Even  if  I  do  more  than  is  required  of  me,  who  will  appreciate  it?"  That 
is,  it  is  useless  to  exert  oneself  to  do  more  than  one  has  agreed  to  do,  for 
nobody  will  be  grateful  for  it. 

§  30.  48.  ub  a-nu-gal-la  al-bal-     [burta  s  a  la  me  i  b  r  i] 

BAL  - 

su  in-a-se-nu-a9  al-sar-    ma-sa-ak  la  sen-[ni  usarri] 

SAR 

"A  well  where  no  water  is  he  has  dug;  husk  without  grain  he  has  raised." 10 


6  The  verb  d  a  d  u ,  to  supply  milk  to  an  infant.  The  Sumerian  has  ga-KgaA, 
"  breast+milk  drinking  "  and  ru =s  a  r  a  k  u ,  to  give,  d  a  d  u  ,  therefore,  "to  feed  on  milk 
at  the  breast."  The  noun  d  a  d  u ,  "babe,  beloved,"  I  take  to  be  the  participle  dadi'u 
>  d  a  d  u ,  one  who  feeds  at  the  breast,  hence  "infant."  For  the  final  long  vowel,  see  d  a  - 
du-u  -  a  ,  my  babe,  my  beloved,  VAB,  IV,  62,  11.  The  infinitive  possibly  in  Tasmetum 
ilat  su-biuda-di,  goddess  of  prayer  and  child  fostering,  King,  Magic,  no.  I,  37  = 
XXXIII,  20. 

7  For  the  Sumerian  precative  as  conditional,  see  Sum.  Gram.,  §  219,  and  for  the  passive 
infix  da,  p.  146.    The  Semitic  has  "they  seize  from  me." 

8  ra  infixed  properly  denotes  only  the  dative  of  the  sec.  per.  sing.,  §  197. 

9  The  Sumerian  has  literally,  "covering  of  straw  in  which  there  is  no  grain."  For 
sennu  =  grain  in  the  stalk,  vide  K.  9964,  6,  se-in  i[kli]=  ....  asagga,  and  se- 
in  -  n  i  =  .  .  .  .  in-nu-HA.  in-a-seis  probably  equivalent  to  se-in-nu,  whence 
sennu  "grain  in  the  straw."  in-nu=tibnu,  straw,  is  assured  by  the  syllabars,  but 
se-in-nu=  tibnu  is  nowhere  found,  despite  Delitzsch,  HW,  700,  and  Meissner,  SA  I. 
5424.  It  is  probable  that  se-in-nu  is  everywhere  to  be  read  sennu,  grain  in  the 
straw,  unthreshed  grain,  and  to  be  kept  distinct  from  tibnu. 

10  Proverb  30  is  a  meditation  upon  the  rewards  of  toil,  a  theme  entered  upon  in  para- 
graph 29. 
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§31.  50.  a-ri-a-sc  dingir-bi 


a  -  n  a[n  a  -]  m  e  -  e  i-lu-su-nu 
i-  tu-ru 

ana  biti  na-di-i 
i-te-ru-ub  ik-kil-lum 
as-sab  rag-gu 
ul  u-lab-bar  ha-as-su 


GI-GI-NE 
E-SUB-SU 

AKKIL  GA-AN-TUR 
GA-AN-DURUN  NIG-ERIM 


55.  NU  *UR-RA  GISPITUGGA  RI- 


LM 


11 


UM-ME-TAG  AZAG-ZU 

[nam-azag-]zu-an-ni  LU- 


um-ma-na  im-ka 

sa  ni-me-ik-su  beli-su 


GAL-BI 

[gispi  tug-]ga-na  ri-ga1 

LU  KAL-LA 


la  ha-as-su 

u  mim-ma  ak-ra 

sa14  be-el-su 


60. 


gis  pi  tug-ga-na 
[lugal-ni  nu-]zu-su-a13 
[nig-sag-gab-ni  gal] li-en 

[SAG-NI  BA-]lL-LA 


im-su-su 

ib-ba-as-si  hi-sah-ta-su-ma 


m-na-si  ri-is-su 


"Where  the  gods  into  the  wilderness  have  turned  away,  into  the  ruined 
house  lamentation  has  entered,  and  the  tenant15  is  wickedness.  He  that  is 
wise  attains  not  to  old  age.  The  skilled  workman  and  the  artisan  whose 
master  need  not  give  heed  to  their  skill,  and  to  whom  their  master  entrusts 
everything  valuable — unto  him  is  come  hunger.  The  best16  that  he  has  is 
carried  away." 

§  31  is  a  meditation  upon  godlessness,  the  evils  which  befall  a  community 
whose  gods  have  deserted  it  or  have  been  taken  into  captivity.  A  consider- 
able number  of  Babylonian  psalms  and  liturgies  are  based  upon  the  same 
theme.  "The  city  to  which  its  lord  turns  not  in  compassion,  sighs  itself 
away  into  silence;"  so  begins  one  of  the  long  liturgies,  Sumerian  and  Baby- 
lonian Psalms,  96,  1.  The  gods  who  were  carried  away  into  captivity,  were 
supposed  to  have  abandoned  their  temples  and  their  cities  because  of  the 
sins  of  their  worshipers.  Therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  liturgies  the  psalmists 
invariably  attached  a  hymn  to  the  flute  "libbi-ka  linuh  kabitta- 
k  a  1  i  p  s  a  h ,"  "May  thy  heart  be  stilled,  may  thy  soul  be  appeased."  That 
the  same  theory  of  a  religious  aristocracy  in  which  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  state  depends  absolutely  upon  the  presence  and  good-will  of  the  patron 
deities,  should  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  itself  shows  the  profound 
religious  attitude  which  pervaded  Babylonian  thought. 

11  rim  is  apparently  a  word  for  "run,  go,"  Br.  4818.  *ur-ra  ....  RiM=labiruta 
illak.    For  the  value  gispitugga,  see  SAK.,  64,  Statuette/)  II,  5. 

12  Literally  ' ' his  attention  he  neglected, ' '  uznasu  uramma. 

13  We  have  here  the  Sumerian  for  "to  forget,"  viz.,  gispi  tug  nu-zu.  Note  the 
agglutinative  construction  Ltr  .  .  .  .  su  =  "to  whom  his  lord  did  not  give  heed  in  regard 

to  anything  valuable."    The  text  has  which  I  have  regarded  as  an  error  for  pE|^  . 

«  Corresponds  to  Ltr.  15  For  a  s  §  a  b  u ,  tenant,  see  Hammurabi  Code,  §  78. 

16rissu  might  be  for  res-su,  or  rit-su  "his  fodder."  resu  in  the  sense  of 
"choice,  best,"  is  conjectural. 
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§  32.  Col.  II,  64  to  end,  traces  of   

t  hree  lines. 

Col.  Ill,  1-2  [an-zil  ]    zil-li  mu-ka-ti-[.  .  .  .] 

[kalama-ta  mu-un-kur-e]     i  k  -  k  a  1 17  i  n  a  m  a  t  i 
" Insolence  against  he  shall  do  in  the  land." 

§33.    3.  gis-gIn  [mu-ni-tum]  it-bal-mi20  a-bu 

sam  gin-   bi  si-im  ka-ni-su 

u  sag-tum-ma  sam  [u]18-bi     u  kir-bi-e-tum 
e-ne-e  19  si-im  sam-mi-sa 

"Does  a  marsh  take  away  for  itself  the  price  of  its  reeds, 
or  a  field  the  price  of  its  vegetation?" 

§34.    7.  a-gal  ni-kur-e  ik-kal  li-'-u 

sam  a-bi  [e-se]  si-im  i-di-su 

U  A-NU-GAL-LA  U    la   1  i  -  '  -  U 

sam  gina-bi  e-se  si-im  ser-ri-su21 

"The  strong  man  lives  from  the  price  of  his  hire,  but  the  weak  lives  from 
the  price  of  his  children." 

Paragraphs  33  and  34  are  a  meditation  upon  the  frailty  and  helplessness 
of  man  compared  with  the  fertility  and  independence  of  nature.  The  marsh 
lands  produce  reeds  and  the  fields  produce  grass,  but  they  do  not  consume 
the  produce  of  their  toil.  But  even  the  strong  man  must  live  upon  his 
earnings.  Among  men  there  are  some  so  feeble  that  they  cannot  earn  a 
living  and  are  compelled  to  sell  their  children  to  obtain  food  to  eat. 

§35.  11  sag-kur  lib-bi  .  .  .  .  bi 

.  .  .  kur(?)  sag-kur  bi-ki-ti  sa  

 zf-EN  si-ta-la  

§36.  14.  [.  .  .  .]-la-mu  al-sag  u-ri-mi23  da-[mi-ik] 

ug-ma-e-    de  inani-si-ia 
ti-il-ba-ab-dug22-en-e-se  gu-um-mu-ra-an-ni 
"My  is  good  yet  it  puts  an  end  to  me  from  among  my  people.' ' 

17  For  the  phrase  zilli  akalu,  "to  act  disgracefully,  to  insult";  cf.  an-zil-la 
sa  ilani  asakku  takul.  "Thou  has  insulted  the  gods,  a  disgraceful  thing,"  Jas- 
trow,  Fragment  of  the  Etana  Legend,  Rev.  9  =  Obv.  7,  J  AOS,  Vol.  XXX,  and  for  the  idea, 
ikkib  a-ku-lum  ul  idi,  "if  I  have  acted  insolently  I  know  not,"  IV  R.  10a,  46. 

18u  =  sammu  is  omitted  by  the  copyist. 

19  The  corresponding  member  of  the  correlative  ene  is  omitted  at  the  end  of  1.  4.  For 
the  construction,  see  Sum.  Gram.,  §  238. 

20  For  mi  interrogative  suffix,  see  also  §  27. 

21  For  the  idea  cf.  Virolleaud,  Sin,  XXXIV,  58,  if  there  be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on 
the  14th  of  the  12th  month,  nise  ser-ri-si-na  ana  kaspim  ip.assaru,  "the 
people  will  ransom  their  children  for  money"  (cited  also  by  Muss-Arnolt) . 

22  The  full  form  of  this  compound  verb  is  til-dxtg;  til  alone  means  gamaru.  For 
the  element  dug  attached  to  roots  to  strengthen  their  meanings,  see  Sum.  Gram.,  §  153. 

23  urimu  is  a  word  wholly  unknown,  and  the  Sumerian  equivalent  is  broken  away. 
lal  is  possible  from  the  traces  on  the  tablet.    On  the  other  hand  m  i  may  be  the  emphatic 
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§37.  17.  du-a-bi  al-sag  ana  ka-la  da-mi-ik 

u  TUG  gar-ib  ba-an-tu        u  u-la-pa24  la-bi-is 
"He  is  altogether  righteous  and  good,  yet  he  is  clothed  in  rags." 

§38.  19.  igi-gud  da-du-a  pa-an  al-pi  a-li-ki 

mud-sd  ne-ib-ra-ra  ina  up-pi25  ta-rap-pi-is 

(Semitic.)    "The  face  of  a  walking  ox  with  a  lash  dost  thou  smite?" 

(Sumerian.)    "The  face  of  a  walking  ox  with  a  lash  thou  shalt  not 
smite." 

§39.  21.  dug-mu    an-ta-tum-tum-     al-la-ka  bir-ka-a-a 

MU 

gir-mu  nu-kus-u  la  a-ni-ha  se-pa-a-a 

lu  sag-du-du  nu-tuk-a  la  ra-as  ta-sim-ti 
gigam  mu-un-us-e       m       ip-pi-ra  ri-dan-ni 

"Yet  as  for  me  whose  knees  hasten,  whose  feet  are  not  weary,  a  man  of 
no  judgment  pursues  me  with  sorrows." 

§  40.  25.  dOr-a-na  me-en  a-ga-la-su  [ana-ku] 

ansu  sugub26-su  ab-lal-e     ana  pa-ri-e  sa-an-da-ku 
gi§gar  su-gi-me  na-nam       nar-kab-ta  sa-bat-ku-ma 
gi-u  kin  s  u  -  [t  e]  -  u  [k  a  n  i  u  r  i  t  i] 

ab-il-il-e-en  a-za-ab-[ba-  al] 

"His  ass  am  I.    With  a  mule  I  am  harnessed.    A  wagon  I  draw.  To 

seek  for  cane  and  fodder  I  bear  the  yoke." 

§  41.  30-34.  Semitic  text  entirely  obliterated.  In  the  Sumerian  sec- 
tion only  a  few  signs  preserved. 

§  42.  35.  gig-a-nu-zu  nu-me-a  si-im-me[sa  a  s  u  la  ibassu] 

sag-gar-ra  kur-e  la  a-[ka-lu  ina  hisahti] 

nu-me-a                         [i  b  a  s  s  i] 
gis  apin   [epinnu  ] 


kubabbar-ra-[bi  .  .  .  .]  [sarpi-su 


or  interrogative  particle,  and  the  word  in  question  would  be  u  r  u .  In  this  case  one  might 
choose  the  word  uru,  roof,  house,  but  the  Sumerian  excludes,  this  interpretation.  A 
reasonable  interpretation  is  not  possible  at  present. 

24  The  meaning  "cord,  string,"  is  the  only  one  established  by  the  texts.  The  lexicons 
give  the  meaning  "friend "  as  possible,  for  which  Arabic  '  i  1  f  u n  ,  would  supply  a  parallel. 
Note  that  u  1  a  p  u  and  p  u,  strings  and  straw,  are  used  with  clay  to  form  a  kind  of  adhesive 
mortar,  V  R.  42.  23f.  ulap  lupputim,  the  cord  of  a  worn-out  bag  or  bottle  (CT,  18. 
14,  54)  forms  part  of  a  magical  broth,  IV  R.  58  I  30  and  55,  32. 

25uppu,  literally  "braid,"  woven  strand  of  coarse  fiber.  Sumerian  mud=uppu 
is  dialetic  for  mug  a  coarse  cloth,  Sum.  Gram.,  p.  229.  MUD-Kts  =  uppi  ahu,  braid  of  a 
net,  CT,  XIX,  19,  49. 

26  Read  Br.  10864;  cf.  DIIW  under  paflr;  ZA,  XVII,  240. 
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40.  gis  

GUSKIN-BI  .... 

[lj  u  r  a  h  i  -  s  u  .  .  .  J 

A  ^  GAR  3  SAM-MU27 

[m  e  2  g  a  r  3  a  m  m  a  t  i] 

SAG  UTUL-XS  SUB-DA 

[in a  libbi  d  i  k  a  r  i  nadi] 

MU-UN-TUM-TUM-MU 

[anassi] 

"A  disease  for  which  there  is  no  physician  (I  have).    (For  me)  in  hunger 

there  is  nought  to  eat.    [For  the  hire  of]  watering  machines  [I  have  not] 

silver;  [for  the  hire  of  ....  [I  have  not]  gold.    Water  which  is  put  in 

water  buckets  for  14  feet  I  draw."28 

§  43.   45.  ABZAL-MU 

"My  oven,  which 

TUG-AM  RIG-TA 

like  a  garment  has  been  torn  in  pieces, 

MA-E  GUN-E 

I  gather. 

GAB-ILA-MU  29 

My  ....  servant 

ABZU  RI-RIG 

the  ocean  has  seized  away."30 

§  44.           E-A  ESIR-E-A 

ina  bit  [kupri] 

SIG-AL-UR-RA-TA 

[u  agurri  ] 

al-durun-[e-se] 

ussab 

IM-MA  PISAN-SAG-GA 

titu  

MUG-MU  AL-GISAL 

eli-iasi  inattuk 

E-NE-E-SE 

"In  a  house  of  pitch  and  burnt  brick  I  dwell.    Clay  ....  upon  me 

flows." 

§  45.    50.  MU-IM-MA  SIG-SAR 

The  of  garlic 

IM-MA-AN-KUR-E 

I  eat. 

NU-  AM 

Like  fire(  ?) 

SAG-MU  AL-GIR-GIR-E 

my  inwards  burn. 

§  46.  GIDUR-SIG-GA 

In  a  full  morass 

ab-u-[e] 

I  flounder,31 

U  GI-KA  .... 

and  on  reed  of  wailing  ( ?) 

gu-mu-un-zu-[e] 

I  sigh  in  measures. 

igi-nu-mu-ni-in-[bar] 

My  eyes  see  not. 

27  Sic!  The  value  s  a  m  for  izfflfkz  is  supposed  to  be  Semitic.  It  would  be  hazardous 
on  the  basis  of  this  text  alone  to  infer  the  value  s  a  m  for  the  word  for  cubit.  A  half  gar 
and  3  cubits  would  be  about  14  feet. 

28  The  restorations  and  interpretation  of  this  section  are  conjectural. 

2»  gub-ila  in  a  list  of  titles  of  menials,  K.  4244,  Obv.  10  (CT,  XIX,  10).  Cf.  lu-gub 
=  ameiuhuppu  and  explained  by  epis  tussi,  a  kind  of  apothecary,  V  R.  32,  26. 
Also  II  R.  51,  43,  followed  by  epis  basami,  maker  of  balsams.  Note  gub  in  the  titles 
gub-kas,  a  mule  herd,  Genouillac,  TSA,  XXVII;  Pinches,  Amherst  No.  2;  Nikolski  59 
Obv.  II,  etc.  gub-ra  a  kind  of  shepherd,  TSA,  7  Obv.  Ill,  13  Obv.  IV;  Allotte  de  la 
Fuye,  DP,  113,  XII;  Nikolski  13  Rev.  IV,  etc.  K.  4244  begins  with  ideograms  for 
shepherd  and  gub-ila  is  translated  by  sab  

30  The  Semitic  text  is  obliterated.  31  Literally  "ride." 
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§48. 

Col.  IV,  1-3          zi  .  .  .  Nf- 

TE  ZI-GE 

The  great  dogs  have  taken  away  my 

UR-DUR-RI  A-MU  IN-E-A 

possessions 

SU-BA-AN-KUD-DE-EN 

and  have  bitten  me. 

§  49. 

4.  MUSEN  IN-NA-AB-Bl[-EN] 

A  bird  speaks 

tjR-BI  AN-NA  ..... 

and  its  oracle  [is  proclaimed  ?] 

U  SU-BI  MI-IN-BAR-RI-EN 

and  its  body  is  divided.32 

§50. 

7.  TI-LA  SA-DU-BA-  TA 

bu-lut  sa  am-sa-la34 

UD-DA  AN-GA-ME-A33 

u-mi  u - s  [i ?] 

u 

The  life  of  day  before  yesterday  to-day  is  departed."35 

§51. 

9.   GI§  GU-ZA  ITU  AB-BA-E 

ki-ma  ku-us-si  sa37  ina 

[a rah  tebiti] 

MUS-AN-SILIM  DE-IB- 

ti-ik-ni 

SAR-SAR-RI-  EN 

tu-tag-ga-nu 

U     TIL-  MU 

u  a-na  s  i  - 1  i 38  [satti] 

AL-  ERIDA36 

ta-nam-da-[a  ] 

"Like  a  chair  which  in  the  month  Tebit39  thou  fashionest  well  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  thou  cast  est  away." 

§  52.  14.  gi§gu-za  galu-ra  dingir-     ki-ma  ku-us-si  [a melu] 

RA-A-NI 

D-  sa-ha-an  al-me-a  s  a  i  1  i  -  s  u  ilusa-[ha-an] 

er-im-ma-an-ses-ses  t  a  -  p  a- ak-k  a- [a-  su] 

su-bi  an-se-tab-tab-bi-en    tu-sar-ra-[pu  zumri-su] 
u  izi  an-na-ab-us-e  u  i  -  s  a  - 1  a  m  tu-sa-ah-ha-za- 

s  u 

"Like  a  chair  is  man,  whose  god  is  Sahan.40  For  him  thou  weepest. 
Thou  causest  his  body  to  be  burned  and  fire  to  consume  it." 

32  I.e.,  divided  among  those  who  eat  thereof.  The  point  of  the  proverb  seems  to  be 
that  a  bird's  life  is  useful  in  many  ways;  with  which  the  writer  in  the  next  proverb  con- 
trasts the  worthlessness  of  human  life. 

33  The  phrase  uddangamea,  may  perhaps  go  back  to  udda  im-ma  me-a.  For  im-ma  = 
ema  =  en  to  go  forth  (asu),  cf.  im-ma  for  sit  samsi,  daily,  King,  Magic,  No.  9,  43;  and 
for  imma  =  inga,  Sum.  Gram.,  §  40d). 

34  Cf.  sa  ANSALA=istu  um  salussi,  "since  three  days  ago,"  CT,  XVIII,  23.21. 

35  Interpretation  not  certain. 

36  erida,  augmented  form  of  eria,  ruins,  employed  as  a  verb.    See  Sum.  Gram.,  p.  213. 

37  The  text  has  clearly  a  (!). 

38  The  sign  is  either  tu  or  li  and  the  Sumerian  til  decides  the  reading,  silu  in  the 
sense  of  end  is  otherwise  unknown. 

«9  Tenth  month. 

«  sahan  (Var.  sahan)  is  a  Semitic  gloss  for  serah,  an  inferior  deity  of  fire,  and  is  from 
the  root  s  a  h  a  n  u  to  burn.    For  the  identity  of  i 1  u  s  e  r  a  h  with  i  l «  s  a  h  a  n  compare 
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The  proverb  refers  to  the  ordinary  process  of  cremating  the  dead, 
employed  in  Babylonia  from  the  earliest  Sumerian  period  and  in  all  periods 
of  Babylonian  history.  At  a  man's  dcatli  his  god  Left  his  body  SO  thai  the 
scribe^  in  saying  that  a  man's  god  is  Sahan  virtually  means  thai  he  has  died 
and  is  given  over  to  the  god  of  fire  who  consumes  him. 

Paragraphs  36-52  form  a  homogeneous  section  concerning  the  wrongs 
and  violences  done  to  the  righteous  in  life,  the  brevity  of  human  life  and  its 
worthlessness  compared  with  animate  nature.  In  most  sections  the  wisdom 
is  taught  by  the  example  of  a  suffering  just  person,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Hebrew  Job. 

§53.  19.  fD-DA-su  ne-gar-ri-en-an     ina  na-ri  tab-ba-si-ma 
a-zu  u-sag-dib-su-zi-da        mu-ka  da-ad-da-ru 
an-ga-am 41  GI§  sar-sd  ap-pu-na-ma 
gar-ri-en-na-zu  ina  ki-ri-i  tab-si-ma 

su-lum-zu  su-lu-up-pa-ka 
zf  an-ga-am41  mar-  turn 

"If  thou  art  put  in  a  river  thy  water  becomes  straightway  stinking. 
If  thou  art  put  in  a  garden  thy  fruit  truly  is  bitter." 

§  54.  25.  de  u-mu42-in-aga-a  as-sar-su-ma43 

u  e-ne  nig-u-tu-ud-da-ni     su-u  s  a  al-ti-su-ma 

NA-  NAM 

su-su-ub  u-mu-ni-in-aga-  a-ma-as-sa-as-su 
es:  (sic) 

e-ne  sig  an-ga-am  su-u  li-bit-tum-ma 

"If  I  call  unto  him  lo!  he  is  one  born  of  woman. 
If  I  polish  him  lo!  he  is  but  unburnt  brick." 

Proverbs  53-54  continue  the  general  idea  of  the  preceding  sections. 
Man  is  an  obnoxious  creature  who  pollutes  the  water  in  which  he  bathes. 
He  cannot  be  appealed  to  as  a  god  in  time  of  trouble  for  he  is  bom  of  woman 
and  of  the  earth  earthly.  Note  the  veiled  reference  to  the  creation  of  man 
from  clay.  According  to  the  Epic  of  Creation,  Marduk  formed  man  from 
his  own  blood  (bk.  VI,  5)  of  which  legend  Berossus  probably  gives  the  correct 
version  when  he  says  that  Marduk  commanded  a  god  to  sever  his  (Marduk's) 
head  and  mix  his  blood  with  earth  to  form  man.  The  most  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  creation  of  man  in  Cuneiform  sources  states  that  Marduk  created 

CT,  XXIV,  24.  9,  11  with  II  R.  596  21.  serah  lit.  " threshed  grain "  (ripsu  sa  se'im) 
is  also  a  name  of  the  grain  goddess  Nisaba  (se-rah). 

41  Cf.  GANAM=pika,  truly,  BA,  V,  674,  1.  angam  also  in  the  date  formula  of  the 
12th  year  of  Samsuiluna.  mu  samsuiluna  lugal  kur  gun-dirig  an-ga-Am  mu-da-bal-es, 
"Year  when  all  lands  suddenly  rebelled  against  Samsuiluna." 

42  The  scribe  has  probably  omitted  mi  after  mu. 

43  For  asaru,  to  call,  cry  out,  vide  CT,  XVIII,  9,24,  Syn.  sarahu. 
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him  from  earth  and  reeds  with  the  assistance  of  the  goddess  Arum.44  In 
another  legend  of  creation  Ea  the  Water  god,  father  of  Marduk,  creates  the 
representatives  of  the  various  arts  from  the  clay  of  the  ocean.45 

§  55.30.  gen[bur]46  si-nu-sa  hab-bur-ru47  la  i-sa-ru 

ab-sin-    e  se-ir-u 

na-an-ni-ib-tu-ud  a  i  u-[sar-ri-i] 

se-gul    na-an-ni-ib-gim-  zi-ra  ai  ib-[ni-i] 

MA 

"If  the  seed  corn  be  not  sound  it  will  not  produce  verdure  and  create 
seed." 

§  56.  34.  se-  nim-  ma  se-um  har-[p u]48 

si-ni-sa-sa-e-ne  is-   s  e  -    i  r 

a-na-  am  m  i  -  n  a  m  -  [m  i] 

ni-  zu-un-ne-en  n  i  -  i-  d  i 

se-  si-  ga  se-um  ub-bu-lu 

si-ni-sa-sa-e-se  i  s  -  s  e  -   i  r 

a-na-    am  mi-nam-mi 
ni-zu-un-ne-en-e-se  n  i  -  i  -  d  i 

"Parched  grain  thrives  but  what  do  we  understand  thereof? 
Dried  grain  thrives  but  what  do  we  understand  thereof?" 


§  57.  42.  ga-nam  ga-dig-ga-en-ne- 

en: 

gis-en49  ga-an-kur 
ga-nam  ga-ti-li-ne-eni 
gis-en  ga-ne-ib-gar 


pi-ka-a  ma-at  man 
lu-ku-ul 

pi-ka-a  bul-lu-ut 
lu-us-kun 


««  CT,  XIII;  BM.  82-5-22,  1048  Obv.  17-21. 
«s  Weissbach,  Miscellen,  Tafel  12,  26  ff. 
«  Read  SE-KAK. 

<7  Cf.  K.  2882  Obv.  10  (Boissier  Choix,  II,  59)  where  an  omen  is  taken  from  the  • 
habburu  pise,  "white  habburu."    habburu,  Syn.  of  udditu  (V  R,  32,  60)  and 
inSm.  1335  (Choix,  153)  a  mark  on  the  liver  is  kima  udditi  "like  an  udditu";  the 
tablet  has  a  drawing  of  the  udditu  resembling  a  kernel  of  wheat.    Note  also  genbur 
=  zikpu  and  pir'u,  "sprout,"  SAI,  5441  ff. 

48  For  harapu  to  dry,  be  dried,  Heb.  n^Hl .  see  also  Boissier,  DA.  66,  17;  sum  ma 
ina  nari  melu  har-pu  nabbillum  ittabsu  sammassamnu  har-pu 
d a m  i k  ,  "If  in  a  canal  the  flood  dry  up  and  there  be  black  beetles  ( ?),  the  dried  sesame 
will  be  good."  The  p  is  apparently  established  by  Meisser,  SAI,  6775,  nim =h  a  r  p  a  t  u , 
dryness.    For  NiM=harpu  (Prm.)  see  also  DA.,  66.  18  nim  variant  of  harp u. 

4»Gis=mannu;  cf.  MULu  =  mannu ,  Sum.  Gram.,  p.  165.   Both  gis  and  galu>mulu 
are  words  for  "man." 
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"So  quickly  it  dies  and  who  doth  eat  thereof?  So  quickly  it  La  brought 
to  life  and  who  doth  cause  it?" 

§  58.  46.  a-gir-gir-ne  i  t  - 1  i  -  i  b  -  b  u  -  [a  n  -  n  i  ?] 

zi-mu  ma-da-kud-da  ik-te-ru50  na-pis-ti 

ZA(?)  ....  mu-ni-in-dib-     ana  na-du(?)-a  as- [s a- bat] 

BA 

TtfG-            mu  s  u  -  b  a  -  a  -  [t  i] 

tj-MUG  e  ih-tal-[la-pu] 

"They  have  drowned  me  in  water,  my  soul  they  have  gathered.  For  a 
....  I  am  taken.    They  clothe  themselves  in  my  garments." 

§59.  51.  mu-lu  E-E-  ne  mu-lu-u51  u-su(?)  su51 

nagar  ne-ib-ma-de-e  nam-ga-ri  ip-pat-ti52 

"As  for  man  his  departure  the  carpenter  buildeth." 

§  60.        eri  gi§  KU-a-ni  a-lu  s  a  kak-ka-su 

....  la-gi  ....  ladan-nu 

  na-ak-ru 

  ina  pa-an  a-bu-ul-li-su 

  ul  ip-pat-t  ar 

"The  city  whose  weapons  are  not  mighty — from  before  its  city  gate  the 
foe  shall  not  be  warded  off." 

§  61.    Col.  V,  1-5.    Only  a  few  uncertain  signs  in  the  Semitic  section. 

§  62.  6-9.    Sumerian  section  mostly  destroyed.    In  the  Semitic  section  a 
few  legible  signs. 

§  63.  10.  iMi-su-RiN-NA-GiM  kima  ti-nu-ri 

u-ra-ta  1  a  -  b  i  -  r  i 

kur-kdr-zu  ana  nu-uk-ku-ri-ka 

al-    Gf  g  m  a  -  r  i  -  i  s 

50  k  a  t  a  r  u  is  the  verb  ordinarily  employed  in  the  classical  period  in  the  expression  for 
dying,  istu  ilu-sa  ikterusa,  "After  her  god  has  gathered  her,"  CT,  II,  24,  27  et  p. 
The  word  was  previously  taken  by  me  "be  complete,  make  complete,"  but  I  now  agree 
with  Jensen  as  to  the  root  meaning  "gather,  bind,"  from  which  we  have  kitru, 
"alliance."  ikterunimma,  "they  formed  an  alliance,"  Senn.,  Prism,  II,  75;  the 
Ethiopians  and  Meluhhi  whom  iktera  ittisu,  he  formed  into  an  alliance  with  him- 
self, BM,  83-1-18,  483,  Rev.  5.  For  the  root  gid>  kid  (  =  kud)  to  bind,  see  Sum.  Gram., 
p.  215. 

51  The  signs  1  u  -  u  are  not  certain.  The  text  has  clearly  AS  not  SU.  u  s  u  infinitive  (?) . 
52 1  have  ventured  to  connect  this  form  with  the  word  b  a  t  u  ,  apparently  a  by-form  of 

banu ,  to  build.  The  doubling  of  p  in  the  present  would  be,  however,  difficult  and  the 
interpretation  is  conjectural. 
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"Like  an  oven  which  has  become  old  thy  changing  is  difficult."53 
The  proverb  would  probably  be  more  easily  interpreted  if  we  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  preceding  sections.  The  second  person  singular  appears  to 
designate  mankind  in  general.  The  proverb  evidently  means  that  the  nature 
of  man  cannot  be  radically  changed.  He  is  like  a  clay  oven  hardened  by 
long  heating  which  cannot  be  mended  without  being  destroyed. 

§  64.  14.  ni-54du-ne55  mu-un-ila :  tal-lak  tas-sa-a 

a-sag  lu-kur-ra-[ka]  e-ki-el  nak-ri 

ni-du-[mu]-un-ila  il-lak  is-sa-a 

a-sag-zu  lu-kdr-ra  e-ki-el-ka  nak-ru 

"If  thou  goest  and  carriest  away  (the  produce)  the  field  of  a  stranger,  the 
stranger  will  come  and  carry  away  (the  produce  of)  thy  field." 

§  65.  18.  nam-lugal-la  sar-ru-tu 

.  .  .  BA-E-A-GE  a  

.  .  .  KU-am  kima  [.  .  .  .  subati] 

"Royal  power  disappeareth(  ?)  ....  like  ....  of  a  garment." 
Both  sections  are  mostly  illegible,  but  the  reference  is  clearly  to  the 
brevity  of  temporal  power. 


§66. 

u-hi-il-la-b  a  bi  ta 

Alas!  what  

shall  cover  the  house  ? 

§67. 

pu-uk-li  na-'-pi 

"Let  beans(?)  be  baked 

mes-tu-u  ul  ib-bar- 

that  the  ....  do  not  follow ( ?) 

su57 

them." 

§68. 

25-34.    Only  ends  of  lines.  § 

69.  35-6.    §  70.  37-8. 

§71.  39-40  ri  kima  sa-     ....  like  a  pig 

hi-i 

.  .  .  .  kas-pa  ta-sa-     ....  money  thou  shalt  pay. 
kal 


Traces  of  §§  72.  73.  74. 


63  Semitic,  "it  is  difficult  to  change  thee." 
"  The  text  has  gi§  (!). 

65  ne  has  the  force  of  a  condition  here,  cf.  Sum.  Gram.,  p.  129. 
m  Sumerian  obliterated. 

57  Or  ih-hur(?mur?)-su.    From  maharu? 
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Sm.  61 

§2.  2-4.  a  -n  a  lib  ba-ad-di  "Upon  a  glad  heart 
sain -nu  sa-pi-ik-ma       oil  is  poured  out 
ma-am-man  ul  i-di        but  none  knoweth  it."58 


§  3.  5-6.  [sum-]ma-ab  lugal-la-ge      na-da-nu  s  a  sarri 

[dug-ga]  su-ka-dug-ge        tu-ub-bu  sa  sa-ki-i 
"The  giving  of  the  king59  is  the  making  good  of  the  cup-bearer." 


§  4.    7-8.  SUM-MA-AB  LUGAL-LA-GE 

sag-ga  iskim-a-ge  dum-mu-ku  sa  a-ba-rak-ku 

"The  giving  of  the  king59  is  the  making  gracious  of  the  prophet." 
Proverbs  3  and  4  seem  to  be  an  observation  concerning  the  natural  greed 
of  mankind.  Money  makes  a  good  cup-bearer  as  well  as  a  favorable  prophet. 
The  second  observation  places  the  character  of  the  Babylonian  seers  in  an 
exceedingly  unfavorable  light.  Augury  of  all  kinds  formed  an  essential  part 
of  Babylonian  life.  This  paragraph  is  a  skeptical  criticism  concerning  the 
value  of  the  diviner's  art,  which  dominated  the  will  and  intellect  of  Baby- 
lonian culture.  The  proverb  evidently  represents  the  thought  of  some 
individual  or  exclusive  school  of  learning  whose  wisdom  and  philosophy 
failed  to  become  popular.  It  is,  however,  clear  evidence  of  a  skeptical 
attitude  toward  magic  and  augury,  an  attitude  which  has  been  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  original  to  Greek  thought. 

§  5.         nam-ku-li  sa60  ud-as-kam     ib-ru-tum  s  a  u-ma-ak-kal 
nam-gi-me-a-ru  61  ki-na-  tu-tu 

sa60  uda  da-eri-kam  s  a  da-ra-a-ti 

"Friendship  is  of  any  day,  but  posterity  is  of  eternity." 

§6.         du°-da  sa-al-tu 

ki  nam-gi-me-a-ru-ge  a-sar  ki-na-tu-ti 

eme-sig  kur-kur  kar-si  a-ka-li 

ki  nam-lug-sd  ni-gal         a-sar  pa-si-su-ti  lp-pa-as-si 
"If  there  be  strife  in  the  abode  of  relations,  there  is  eating  of  uncleanness 
in  the  place  of  purity." 

Strife  in  a  family  is  compared  to  defiling  a  holy  place  with  filth  and 
calumny. 


58  The  words  are  all  well  known  but  the  general  sense  of  the  proverb  escapes  me. 

59  Sum.,  "Let  the  king  give." 

60  Sic  in  Sumerian,  an  evident  Semiticism. 

61  NAM-of-ME  and  sag-gi m  (Br.  3661 ;  Boissier,  DA,  245,  28)  denote  both  female  slavery 
as  well  as  the  act  of  begetting  (and  hence  blood  relatives).    For  nam-g!n-ni  =  "  female 
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§7.    16.  gir  eri-kur-ra-am  u-bar-ru62  ina  ali  sa-nim-ma 

sag-ga-am  r  i  -  e  -  s  a 

"A  loafer  (if  he  go  to)  another  city  becomes  (its)  head." 

The  idea  underlying  this  proverb  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the 
other  well-known  saying,  "A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country." 

§  8.    18.  nXgar  nu-un-uru  me-en     [semiru  la  inassar] 
"A  ring  does  not  give  protection." 

The  proverb  evidently  refers  to  the  wearing  of  amulets  and  articles 
designed  to  have  magical  effect.    Cf.  §§  3-4. 

19.  NAM-DUP-SAR-RA  DAGAL  GU-DE-GE-E-NE  A-A  UM-ME-A-GE-ES 

"Writing  is  the  mother  of  orators  and  the  father  of  skilled  men." 

This  line  is  the  last  on  the  tablet  which  cannot  belong  to  a  series  since 
it  is  not  numbered.  Unlike  other  proverbs  this  one  has  no  Semitic  version 
and  extends  across  the  whole  tablet. 


Bu.  80-7-19,  130  Obv. 
3.  .  .  .  dim-ma  a-ba-nin  sa-an-ku 

....  me-en  is -ha- an  dan-na-tu 

ana-  ku 

6  kur-kur  alap  na-ka-ri  sam-me  ik-kal 

 ba-a  alap  mar[um-]ma-ni-su 

e-ba-nad  gas-ri-is  i  s  (sic!)  -  n  i  -i  1 

"The  ox  of  a  stranger  he  feedeth63  but  the  ox  of  his  workman  mightily 
he  afflicteth." 


K. 

8358 

2. 

LI-TAR-RI-SD  BIR-BIR-RI 

3. 

GUN  URU-GAL-LA  AN-BU-I 

mu 

-gal  .  . 

4. 

NI-DDB  A-SAG-GA  GIN-NA 

ku- 

u  p  -  p  u  - 

ru  s  a  ikli 

5. 

STJA-GA-LA  BA-DUL-LA64 

ina 

a-la-ki 

-su  na-ru-uk-ka 

6. 

su- 

gal-lu- 

lu 

slavery,"  v.  Th.  Dangin,  RTC,  295;  291.  kinatutu  has  properly  both  senses  and  is 
connected  with  kinatu,  blood  relation,  Sum  eh,  tjr  (Br.  957)  and  note  that  a-ru  is 
attached  to  nam-gi-me  to  add  the  idea  of  "male  descendant."  Immortality  among  the 
Babylonians  consisted  essentially  in  having  male  posterity. 

62ubarru  is  written  with  the  same  ideogram  as  lasamu  "loafer.'  The  word  is 
otherwise  unknown. 

63  So  Sumerian,  Semitic,  "the  ox  of  a  stranger  eateth  grass." 

64  Cf.  Radau  Miscellaneous  Texts.  2.  18. 
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LUGAL  LUL-LA 

sar-ru  [sar-ru] 

8. 

.  .  .  LA  BA-AB-US 

mur- 1 e-id-du-u  eam-ri 

9 

 NU-GI-NA 

La  ki -ii  u 

10. 

.   .   .  KU  KIN  ?-AM 

si-it-ta-ni  ig-gal-la-su 

"A  wicked  king  leader  of  the  violent — the  faithless  with  frivolity  mock 

him." 

11 

 NU-IL-LA 

mu-ur-su-u  as-sa-ti  [la 

i  n  a  s  s  A  ?] 

12 

mursu  ma-ri  [la  inassi?] 

13 

 BA-A 

sar-ru  la  mu-ur-su-u  [...  .] 

14. 

 MA 

r  a-ma-ni-su 

ADDENDUM 

Reference  to  proverbs  current  among  the  people  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  occurs  in  the  obscure  letter  No.  403  of  Professor 
Harper's  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters.  Two  proverbs  are  cited 
there: 

A,  Obv.  4-7:  ina  batte  sa  pi  nise  sakin  umma  kalbu  sa 
amelpahari  ina  libbi  utuni  ki  i-ru-bu  ana  libbi  amelpahari 
u-nam-pah.65    "Everywhere  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  one  hears,  'If 

the  do.£  of  a  potter  has  entered  into  the  oven,  he  is  dear  (?  ? )  to  the  heart  of  ^ 
the  potter.' " 

B,  Obv.  13-15:  ina  battimma  sa  pi  sakin  umma  zinnistu 
haditu  ina  bab  bit  daiani  pi-sa  al-la66  sa  muti-sa  da-an. 
" Everywhere  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  one  hears,  'The  word  of  an  harlot 
in  the  gate  of  the  house  of  the  judge  prevails  over  that  of  her  husband.'  " 
[For  an  interpretation  of  this  letter  see  Johnston,  AJSL,  XXII  244.] 

65.For  unappah,  cf.  u-na-pah,  Bossier,  Choix  23,  18. 
66  Cf.  Ylvisaker,  Zur  Babyl.  und  Assyr.  Grammatik,  p.  52. 
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IS. 


25 


3fl 


5i>. 


/////  //////  ///m  ^%*<m 
////«<  v^-^^ir.^  ^ 


//////  ////, '/,/// 

<<//////< 


//'/Mm 

l/i/nmi 


/^///// 

//////A 

LULL 


K/////////tf*r  r  *ffr 


J//////**///  /////  a 


/////// ////^a^ 


/////////¥/  4r  ^  5# 


////<///  V-  *-TK 


//////////>*&  *® 


//////'/'///  //////-*. 

'  ty/V/'  ////////#*& 

////////0?W/'t** 
////////  / // 
'/////// ////////tM 
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///////,'//&%  *m**& 

u 

^rrr  r-  ^fr  rp 

IS 

&  ts.  «<  i) 

55; 
So. 

£H&.  fevff& 

////////////Mr^^ 

'//////////jfe:  *^t*fMif|p 

/////// t^rr  r* 
f/////////rAm 

t  ifflr  M<r  <#  ^ 

6k 

i 
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-rrrr  *-i*ff4*  ^k/^v 
^<w<&  • —  ^< 

^  is  1 
<HMT^kii  iff  t<£fe 

t&rH  ^  r    tff  ^ 

0m^-  Vw/////////// 

<h  ^ ^W/W///////// 

tf»  ifff  iff 

-ife^^Mir^r-^ 

£&-*tt«fiFfc«*  for  ff 

AjS^ff  tariff 

ifcr  4r     4a*fe    tp  rr 
^ff5fff\^it  \f  rp 

tsMEfiif  h  iff 
ifflt  tit 

lifyTOTtitpfgrfeftfftrj 

rr  *m*  w// /////////// 

\it>mm?M  w/////////// 
M$  Hit  tair  ^  ^////m 

ttf  -rw  rr 
— r  ijgtr 
tit 

(A 

^rrr  v  ttrr   ^sr  *=ff 

\\ /////// 
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(1 

4*<;=fpp  t^r  rfr  *v- 

/'////#//////// 

^eft-  *r  *at  *w  iff 

to 

iff  to&fcf   ft#  V- 

S6- 

/// 

60. 

y^- ^  ///I/'  ////// 
/  ///  ////////////' 

1 
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«£jtr  ^  "f 

/////y^yy /////////////// 
'///////  //////////// ///// 
///^  ////  //  ///////// 

£3  ^\^^////////// 

///////////////  ///' 
////////  ////////////// 
/////  ///  '//////// 

I  D — 1     ft:  ~  1 1      °         i           1  ■ —  1  1 < 

<H£tr   h<  ^ 

*f     Ff  *SJjf:  £1M  tiff  ffJf 
ft  <f«-  ^ffif-r  [SBsar 

<B£f  rM^r  v$ /////////< 
<f  ~r  w  °^////y///// 

<HMf  iff      P<fffite£  <t  *3t 

tr.^Mir*a'tfc 
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Mr  fcfrft 
"xfrfpp  <r*r  <r*£  tff 

rp  rr 

t^rr  *$iJ'l'i///w////////,* 
strife  v-tar 

B  t 

fit  ss*  -r^Hff 

ft  rlM  i=M  fa&fcr 

m  ^ 

fe&r  m  ht  <&-w/ /////// 

f     <*tt  ft  --//////////////j 

£*|  **r  \W/////////^ 
M  -mr  4M////////M 

//  >  /-y,?//////,y///A 

ft  i 
^    tfff  ^ 
*^r.  M£r  «*ftr 
-st^r  ft^^-^Tt 
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4 
/// 

////■ 
///. 

////> 
'////< 
//////// 

^/////?sy^//////////y////^ 

f  Nf-     &  -rr<r 

fr^frr^r^  ^  ttrr 

<KtH  tfci  P 

tff  <rgr  &  tfB"  -rr<r 

iff  <tff  B#dtf  *d£r 

W/////////// /////■  ///// 

m  *r  y////// /////////// 

/////////////////ft  h- 

<it  ^rr^^  Mrr 

'///////////$& 

fry''////*//// 
///////- 

ir 

///////  / 

////// 

//Mm  m 

////W///>^ 

/4 
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35 

///"m  ^< 

/;//////  ^t  ^ 

Hi. 

• 

K. 
St. 

Miff-  ifff 

///X  ^x  I 

////^#^ 

55. 

Opposite  lines  12-15  are  traces  of  the  ends  of  lines  oi  Col.  VI. 
Line  57  is  the  end  of  the  tablet. 
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f////////////M///// //////////' 

rr^i       Mm  rlK  ^S,  <jff 

1 II //////Aks  «-»-r  MTT 
'l/////////kl  £S4^ 

H^iHPfc  p-    fP  ^- 

PPf                           A  .-f  -  1  -                          t7t>                                    Jl  -J 

HP  *5tPP  tJfe  W^fif  *-EET  MlP 
F       ^ff  SUP  PP 

<sg-       mr^t  r-  rp*-  ^nr 
m*n*>m<m  &      *w  • 

PF  *£sT 

pp^tr<M^^r  w< 

VffPfcfcPP  PP  *±fcf 

!r^r  »dr     tar      fp  ~f 
ter             rp  w 

1  4f«f      UP  4- 

^p  4ff    *flp        p-  41 

///////// ////////// 

/// ,  /,  ///m^//////i  /////  /J7T7m~^ 

y,,////*'/Nw«m 

1  '  /////////#^r  tr 

1  i/////////#smfc  p-  -it 

PP^J       if  "?  tU 

t^pWfefrp  -«r  ^ 

\  v///////^Aesi*esi 
y///////////^  rp 
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UNTERSUCHUNGEN  AUF  GRUND  DER  BRIEFTEXTE 
Von  Ernst  Georg  Klauber 
II 

Als  Fortsetzung  der  von  Toffteen70  (resp.  Streck  und  Johns)71 
gegebenen  geographischen  Namenslisten  und  der  von  Godbey72  und 
mir  selbst73  verfassten  Berufsnamenverzeichnisse  moge  eine  Ueber- 
sicht  der  geographischen  Eigennamen  (A)  und  der  Berufsnamen  (B) 
in  den  letzten  Banden  des  Brief  corpus  folgen.74 

A. 

ailAHDIK:  aiia-ah-di-ik  [961]  K.  1610,  obv.  6,  14. 
aiUASI:  alu-a-si  [1079]  Rm.  554,  obv.  8.   m[at]u_a-si  [i083]  Rm. 
978,  rv.  7. 

alADIA  :  ala-di-a  [984]  K.  1099,  rv.  9. 

ameiAHLAMU:  ameiah-la-mu-u  [1013]  K.  4525,  rv.  3. 

matAKKADU :  ma*akkadu  [958]  K.  1459,  rv.  15;  [960]  K.  1580, 
rv.  11;  [968]  K.  4789,  obv.  3;  [1006]  K.  2085,  obv.  10;  [1007]  K.  3102, 
rv.  5;  [1032]  K.  8381,  rv.  13;  [1089]  48-7-20,  117,  obv.  14;  [1109] 
83-1-18,  47,  obv.  7;  [1120]  83-1-18,  78,  obv.  5;  [1146]  83-1-18,  166, 
rv.  2;  [1165]  Bu.  89-4-26,  12,  rv.  2.  akkadu^i  [1134]  83-1-18,  130, 
obv.  11.  aiak-kad  [1021]  K.  4785,  obv.  13.  a-ga-de^i  [1123] 
83-1-18,  87,  obv.  1,  rv.  16. 

alEKUS  A :  amei  aie_ku-sa-a-a[920]  K.16216,  obv.  8. 

matTjKKA:  matuk-ka-a-a  [1035]  K.  9212,  rv.  10. 

alALAMU  :  ala-l  a( ?)-mu  [891]  K.  1079,  obv.  5. 

mat  ELAMTU :  matnim.maki  [899]  K.  844,  obv.  12;  [917]  K.  1355, 
obv.  6,  rv.  6;  [918]  K.  1542,  obv.  2,  6;  [961]  K.  1610,  rv.  5;  [964]  K. 
2645,  obv.  15;  [965]  K.  2889,  rv.  5,  6,  9,  13;  [997]  K.  1524,  obv.  7,  9, 
10;  [1000]  K.  1550,  rv.  7;  [1006]  K.  2085,  obv.  7,  9,  12;  [1010]  K.  4303, 
obv.  3,  10,  rv.  15;  [1022]  K.  4787,  obv.  2;  [1040]  K.  13725,  obv.  1; 
[1063]  S.  1324,  rv.  3;  [1114]  83-1-18,  65,  rv.  6,  7,  13,  15,  20;  [1130] 
83-1-18,  116,  obv.  6;  [1148]  83-1-18,  169,  rv.  6;  [1151]  83-1-18,  263, 

w  AJSL,  XXI,  83  ff. 

"  AJSL,  XXII,  207  ff.,  und  228  ff. 

72  AJSL,  XXII,  65  ff.,  Johns,  ebenda,  232  ff. 

71  Beamtentum  6  ff .  (enthalt  die  Berufsnamen  aus  Bd.  IX). 

74  A  enthalt  die  Namen  aus  Bd.  IX-XI,  B  aus  X  und  XI. 
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obv.  2;  [1131]  83-1-18,  124,  ohv.  10.  **tnim-[ma  lei]  [  1010] 
K.  4303,  obv.  2;  [1040]  K.  13725,  obv.  3;  [1 L14]  83  1-18,  65,  obv.  3, 
15.  «**tni[m_ma  ki]  [917]  K.  1355,  obv.  10.  m ritn  i  m-rn  a  lkil 
[965]  K.  2889,  rv.  2.  ™atnim-ma-a-a  [1008]  K.  4271,  obv.  6; 
[1022]  K.  4787,  obv.  19.  amclnim_m aki_a_ a  [n27]  83-1-18,  100, 
obv.  12.  amcinim_maki  [H29]  83-1-18,  110,  obv.  12.  a'™injm_ 
ma-a-a  [1093]  82-2-4,  59,  obv.  15.  mate-lam-a-a  [1008]  K.  4271, 
obv.  8,  13. 

matELLIPI:  ma<>el-li-pi  [1046]  S.  343,  rv.  10. 

amei  AMKANU  :  amgiam-ka-nu-u-a  [1052]  S.  501,  obv.  7. 

al  AMPIHABI :  alam-pi-ha-bi  [1021]  K.  4875,  obv.  8. 

ameiAMQA-AI:  am-qa-a-a  [1009]  K.  4785,  obv.  8. 

mat  AMURRU  :  matmar_tuki  [1006]  K.  2085,  obv.  5. 

mat  ENNI-AI :  maten_ni_a_a  [890]  K.  676,  obv.  10. 

al  EPADU  :  ale-pa-du  [1131]  83-1-18,  124,  obv.  8. 

URU:  ses-unuki  [887]  K.  648,  obv.  7;  [942]  83-1-18,  71,  obv.  10;  [1000] 

K.  1550,  obv.  17;  [1006]  K.  2085,  obv.  6;  [1095]  81-2-4,  76,  obv.  6; 

[1108]  82-5-22,  166,  obv.  15  (Dupl.);  [1129]  83-1-18,  110,  rv.  9,  15; 

[1130]  83-1-18,  116,  obv.  3. 
al  URIAKA  :  alur-ia-ka  [1046]  S.  343,  rv.  3 

al  ARB  AIL :  aiarba-il  [889]  K.  675,  obv.  7;  [923]  K.  2701a,  obv.  6, 
18;   [1092]  81-2-4,  56,  obv.  6;   [1098]  81-2-4,  127,  rv.  7;  [1107] 

82-  5-22,  150,  obv.  7;  [1166]  Bu.  89-4-26,  43,  obv.  6;  [1168]  Bu. 
89-4-26,  158,  obv.  4;  [1171]  Bu.  91-5-9,  11,  obv.  8.  [^larba-il 
[1098]  81-2-4,  127,  rv.  3.  al[arba]-il  [1097]  81-2-4,  122,  rv.  7- 
a*  arba-[il]  [982]  K.  1084,  obv.  3.  arba-ilk*  [992]  K.  1281,  obv.  6; 
[1110]  83-1-18,  55,  obv.  6. 

ERIDU  :  nun-ki  [942]  83-1-18,  71,  obv.  10. 

alURUK:  aiunuki  [965]  K.  2889,  obv.  7;  [880]  K.  473,  obv.  5; 
[895]  K.  772,  obv.  8;  [964]  K.  2645,  obv.  3,  rv.  15;  [997]  K.  1524, 
obv.  5;  [1028]  K.  5461,  obv.  2,  12,  15;  [1056]  S.  734,  rv.  6;  [1124] 

83-  1-18,  91,  obv.  20;  [1129]  83-1-18,  110,  obv.  5,  rv.  12.  unulkil 
[1062]  S.  1186,  obv.  5.  [un]uki  [1135]  83-1-18,  131,  obv.  2;  [unu]ki 
[964]  K.  2645,  obv.  2.  ameiunuki_a_a  [955]  k.  2889,  obv.  10,  rv. 
11;  [1106]  82-5-22,  131,  rv.  9,  18.  unu  ki  a-a,  ebenda  obv.  6,  10, 
11,  13. 

m  at  ARAMU  :  mata-ra-mu  [1115]  83-1-18,  68,  obv.  9.  ameia.ra.me 

[1013]  K.  4525,  obv.  7. 
al  ARRAPHA :  aiarap-ha  [1042]  S.  66,  obv.  8,  12;   [1059]  S.  1066, 

obv.  12.    alar-rap-ha  [1108]  82-5-22,  166,  rv.  6.  alarap-ha-a-a 

[1042]  S.  66,  obv.  10. 
mat  URARTU  :   amgl  maturarta-a-a  [1079]  Rm.  554,  obv.  5. 
matARASU:   al  mata-ra-su  [1007]  K.  3102,  rv.  19. 
al  ASALLU  :   al a-sal (ni)-li  [890]  K.  676,  obv.  6,  rv.  11. 
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mat  ASSUR:  matassurk*  [878]  K.  233,  obv.  13;  [901]  K.  926,  obv.  6; 
[924]  K.  3045,  obv.  2;  [926]  K.  4447,  obv.  2;  [960]  K.  1580,  rv.  10; 
[997]  K.  1524,  rv.  5;  [1010]  K.  4303,  obv.  7;  [1013]  K.  4525,  rv.  2; 
[1022]  K.  4787,  obv.  9;  [1024]  K.  53336,  obv.  2;  [1089]  48-7-20,  117, 
obv.  9,  11,  16;  [1105]  82-5-22,  130,  obv.  4,  10,  11,  18,  27,  28,  32,  rv.  2; 
[1112]  83-1-18,  57,  obv.  1;  [1114]  83-1-18,  65,  rv.  2,  10;  [1168] 
Bu.  89-4-26,  158,  obv.  10.  mat  as[surki]  [918]  K.  1542,  obv.  1. 
m^assur  [997]  K.  1524,  rv.  8;  [1002]  K.  1588,  rv.  4;  [1021]  K.  4785, 
obv.  17;  [1117]  83-1-18,  74,  obv.  9.  m5;t  naSur  (dug) k*  [961] 
K.  1610,  rv.  5;  [972]  83-1-18,  59,  obv.  7;  [1151]  83-1-18,  263,  obv.  1. 
amgiassurki-a-a  [1000]  K.  1550,  rv.  13.  assur^i-a-a  [1013]  K. 
4525,  rv.  8.  amglassurki-a-a,  ebenda,  obv.  4.  alassur  (sa-al) 
[894]  K.  685,  rv.  1;  [1086]  Rm.  2,  12,  obv.  6;  [1133]  83-1-18,  128,  obv. 
12;  [1149]  83-1-18,  170,  obv.  4.  bal-til^i  [895]  K.  772,  obv.  7. 

alISITI:  ali-si-ti  [916]  K.  1287,  obv.  6. 

alIASIAN:  ali a- si- an  [1000]  K.  1550,  obv.  13.  ali-si-an,  ebenda, 
obv.  6. 

ameiiTU'AI:  amgli-t  u-'-a  [962]  K.  1881,  obv.  11.  ameii.tu-,-a-[a] 
[903]  K.  1071,  rv.  2. 

BABILU  :  tin-tirk*  [895]  K.  772,  obv.  8;  [1016]  K.  4682,  obv.  1,  3,  6; 
[1047]  S.  346,  obv.  4,  6;  [1067]  S.  1915,  obv.  10;  [1102]  82-5-22,  116, 
obv.  9,  rv.  5;  [1106]  82-5-22,  131,  obv.  5,  8,  18,  rv.  5,  9;  [1117] 
83-1-18,  74,  obv.  7,  11,  14;  [1123]  83-1-18,  87,  rv.  4;  [1146]  83-1-18, 
166,  obv.  11.  altin-tirlki]  [1091]  80-7-19,  28,  obv.  2.  bab-ili 
[896]  K.  8326,  obv.  6;  [967]  K.  4776,  obv.  6,  11.  bab-iliki  [971] 
83-1-18,  54,  obv.  8,  12;  [986]  K.  1198,  obv.  6;  [1041]  S.  30,  obv.  10. 
ka-dingir-raki  [1066]  S.  1910,  rv.  3.  ka-dingir-raktn  [1011] 
K.  4305,  obv.  4.  bab-i-li  [896]  K.  8326,  obv.  8,  18.  ameitin-tirki 
[878]  K.  233,  obv.  1,  19,  rv.  6.  ameitin-tir  [926]  K.  4477,  obv.  1. 
ameltin-tirmes  [954]  k.  895,  rv.  1;  [965]  K.  2889,  obv.  5;  [1106]  82- 
5-22,  131,  obv.  20;  martin-tir  [961]  K.  1610,  rv.  7;  amglmaretin- 
t[irki]  [1030]  K.  5594,  obv.  4. 

BAB-MARRAT:  bab-mar-rat  [1000]  K.  1550,  rv.  15,  16. 

al  B AB-BITQI :  albab-bit-[qi]  [893]  K.  8409,  rv.  17. 

al  BEL-ILI :   a*bel-ili  [890]  K.  676,  obv.  7. 

mat  BARHALZA :  ™at  bar-hal-za  [1086]  Rm.  2,  12,  obv.  4;  [916] 

K.  1287,  obv.  8,  rv.  3;  [1033]  K.  8392,  obv.  13. 
a  1  B  A N A N  A  :  alba-na-na  [1131]  83-1-18,  124,  obv.  9.  amglba-na- 

nu  [1114]  83-1-18,  65,  obv.  13. 
BARSIP:  bar-sipk*  [971]  83-1-18,  54,  obv.  9;  [895]  K.  772,  obv.  9; 

[1014]  K.  4678,  rv.  3;  [1025]  K.  54176,  obv.  4,  rv.  1;  [1076]  Rm.  64, 

obv.  8. 

al  BURNAKKA  :  albu-ur-nak-ka  [1007]  K.  3102,  rv.  19. 
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BlT-AMUKANI :  blt-a-mu-kan  [896]  K.  8326,  rv.  7,  9.  blt-ma- 
muk-a-nu  [1135]  83-1-18,  131  obv.  8.  blt-ma-muk-kan  [896] 
K.  8326,  rv.  16.  bIt-amSIa-muk-a-ni,  ebenda,  rv.  2.  amSiblt- 
a-muk-a-ni,  ebenda,  obv.  17.  am51blt-a-muk-a-na-a-a  [945] 
83-1-18, 96,  obv.  3.  111  blt-c-muk-a-nu  [1117]  83-1-18,  74,  rv.  L2,  L4. 

BlT-IAKIN:  blt-mia-a-ki-ni  [1131]  83-1-18,  124,  obv.  3,  11.  bit 
m[i]a-ki-ni,  ebenda,  obv.  7. 

alBlT-IMBIA:  al  blt-im-bi-i  [1063]  S.  1324,  rv.  4. 

BlT-DAKURU:  blt-mda-ku-ru  [886]  K.  605,  obv.  14. 

BIT-HAIR:  al.bit-ha-ir  [1093]  81-2-4,  59,  obv.  6,  rv.  15,  24. 

al BITANNU  :  albit-an-nu  [1044]  S.  117,  rv.  7. 

alBlT-SINIBNI:  al  bit-^sin-ib-ni  [1093]  81-2-4,  59,  obv.  7. 

al  GUZANA  :  aigu-za-na  [966]  K.  4724,  obv.  10. 

am§1GAMBULA-AI :  amgi gam-bu-la-a-a  [915]  K.  1269,  obv.  2. 

am§1GIMIRRA-AI  :  amgi gi-mir-ra-a-a  [1026]  K.  5425a,  obv.  8,75 
11;  [1161]  83-1-18,  283,  obv.  8;  [1168]  Bu.  89-4-26,  158,  obv.  8. 

ameiQURUMA-AI :  amglgu-ru-ma-a-a  [967]  K.  4776,  obv.  8,  19. 

matGURASIMMU76  matgu-ra-sim-ma  [947]  83-1-18,  105,  obv.  3, 
rv.  6.  matgu-ra-sim-mu  [1089]  48-7-20,  117,  obv.  14.  ameigur_ 
ra-sim-mu  [942]  83-1-18,  71,  obv.  7.  amgl gu-ra-sim-ma-a-a 
[1000]  K.  1550,  obv.  16;  [1028]  K.  5461,  obv.  19. 

ameiDAMMAQUTE:  amei dam-ma-qu-te  [1009]  K.  4286,  obv.  11. 

alDIRU:  al  di-ri  [1063]  S.  1324,  obv.  8,  rv.  7;  [1093]  81-2-4,  59,  obv.  4; 
[1127]  83-1-18,  100,  obv.  8;  [1148]  83-1-18,  169,  obv.  13. 

DUR-SA-IAKINI:  dur-sa-mia-ki-ni  [899]  K.  844,  rv.  9. 

alDUR-ENLIL  :  al_dur-ilen-lil  [963]  K.  1895,  obv.  5. 

alDUR-SIN-AHHE-ERIBA:  al  dur-msin-ahhe-eriba  [1009]  K. 
4286,  rv.  24. 

alDUR-SARRUKlN:  al dur-sarru-gi-naki  [1065]  S.  1534,  obv. 
3,9.  [aldu]r-sarru-gi-na  [990] K.  1257,  obv.9.  al  dur-sarru-gi 
[890]  K.  676,  obv.  4.  al  dur-sarru-gin  [1017]  K.  4691,  obv.  15. 
aldur-msarru-gi[n]  [989]  K.  1253,  obv.  3.  al dur-sar-uk-ki 
[1024]  K.  53336,  obv.  10.  al  d[ur]-ru-uk-ki  [960]  K.  1580,  rv.  3. 
amei^ur-sar-ru-ka-a-a  [1014]  K.  4678,  rv.  9. 

ameiDU(?)TA-AI:  ameidu(kin)-ta-a-a  [1114]  83-1-18,  65,  obv. 
12. 

matHABAN  :  matha-ban  [884]  K.  510,  rv.  11. 

matHUBUSKIA :  mathu-bu-us-ki-a  [1079]  Rm.  554,  rv.  7.  mat 
hu-ras-ka-a-a  [1083]  Rm.  978,  rv.  3.  math[u]-r.as-ka-a-a[  ], 
ebenda,  rv.  8.    [mathu-ras]-ka-a-a  [1043]  S.  96,  obv.  1  (?). 

alHIDALU  :  alhi-da-lu  [961]  K.  1610,  obv.  5,  13. 

75  In  [1043]  S.  96  sind  gegen  Cat.  1380  sind  die  Gimiraer  nicht  erwahnt. 
"Zur  Lesung  vgl.  Bezold  lat.  Vol.  V.    Index  u.  Streck,  AJSL,  XXII,  212,  MV AG 
XI,  223*. 
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m5tHILAKU:  hi-lak-a-a  [1009]  K.  4286,  rv.  2. 

a  1 H I L I M  :  aihi-li-im  [1007]  K.  3102,  rv.  21.    am3ihi-li-im  [1000] 

K.  1550,  obv.  6,  13,  rv.  8. 
ameiHINDAR-AI :  hi-in-dar-a-a  [1009]  K.  4286,  obv.  13,  rv.  10,  11. 
alHUPAPANU:  alhu-pa-pa-a-nu  [1000]  K.  1550,  rv.  14. 
alHARRAN :  aiharran  [923]  K.  2701a,  obv.  11. 
alHARRANI  A  :  aihar-ra-ni- a  [890]  K.  676,  rv.  1,4,6. 
ameiHATA-AI:  ameiha-ta-a-a  [1082]  Rm.  564,  obv.  3. 
ameiKIBRITA-AI :  kib-ri-ta-a-a  [1009]  K.  4286,  obv.  12. 
ameiKADGUHU:  am§1kad-gu-hu  [1000]  K.  1550,  obv.  13. 
al KAKZU  :  alkak-zu  [1009]  K.  4286,  rv.  23. 
alKILIZU:  aiki-li-zi  [1037]  K.  13073,  obv.  3. 
amgi KALDA-AI :  amgl  kal-da-a-a  [1011]  K.  4305,  rv.  5. 
amglKALDANU  :  ameikal-da-a-nu  [917]  K.  1355,  rv.  4;  [1114]  83- 

1-18,  65,  rv.  16. 

alKALHA :  aikal-ha  [885]  K.  521,  obv.  18;  [1004]  K.  1963,  obv.  5; 

[1097]  81-2-4,  122,  rv.  5;  [1103]  82-5-22,  117,  rv.  3.    aika-lah  [1072] 

Rm.  54,  rv.  4.    aikal-ha  [950]  83-1-18,  155,  rv.  4.  kal-ha-a-a 

[1153]  83-1-18,  273,  obv.  11. 
alKULUMAN-AI:  a* ku-lu-man-a-a  [1046]  S.  343,  obv.  8. 
matKARDUNIAS  :  mat kar-du-ni-ia-as  [924]  K.  3045,  obv.  4. 
al  KAR-SARRUKlN  :  al  kar-msarru-gin  [1045]  S.  167,  obv.  4. 
:  ;   matKUSA-AI :  ma*ku-sa-a-a  [1141]  83-1-18,  157,  rv.  2;l[1159]  83-1- 

18,  281,  rv.  6.    ku-sa-a-at973]  83-1-18,  97,  obv.  5,  7. 
alKISIG:  alki-sig  [1106]  82-5-22,  131,  obv.  22.    alki-sig-a-a  [1121] 

83-1-18,  84,  obv.  1.    amglki-sig-a-[a]  [1000]  K.  1550,  obv.  19. 
ameiKUSITA-AI :  ku-si-ta-a-a  [1009]  K.  4286,  obv.  10. 
KUTA:  tig-gab-aki[H17]  83-1-18,  74,  obv.  9.    tig-gab-ak^  [1071] 

Rm.  49,  obv.  6,  7.  tig-g[ab-aki],  ebenda,  rv.  3,  4.  ameitig-gab- 

aki-mes  [944]  83-1-18,  85,  obv.  4,  8. 
alLABDUDA-AI :  lab-du-da-a-a  [1009]  K.  4286,  rv.  7,  8,  9. 
alLABBANAT  :  al la-ab-ban-at  [1102]  82-5-22,  116,  rv.  5. 
ameiLAKABRU:  ameiia_kab-ru  [1000]  K.  1550,  obv.  7,  14. 
alLAHIRU  :  al la- hi- ri  [1108]  82-5-22,  166,  rv.  5. 
matMUZASIR:  m^mu-za-sir  [1083]  Rm.  978,  rv.  7,  12. 
alMALAK-AI :  aima-lak-a-a  [1063]  S.  1324,  obv.  14. 
al M ALIKU :   alma-li-ku  [1063]  S.   1324,  obv.   11.  alma-li-ki, 

ebenda,  rv.  6. 
al MILKI A  :  aime-il-ki-a  [1164]  Bu.  89-4-26,  6,  obv.  2. 
alMINU'  :  almi-nu-'u  [883]  K.  500,  rv.  2,  12.77 
mat MANNU  :  mat man-nu-a-a  [1109]  83-1-18,  47,  rv.  9. 

77Zur  Lesung  des  Namens  beachte  rv.  If.:  umu  Xlkam  i§tu  lib  ainii-nu  'u 
ut-tam-me-su  (H2  v.  namasu  aufbrechen).  rv.  12  ist  daher  kaum  ta  nach  «'mi- 
nu-'u  (so  H.)  zu  erganzen. 
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a  1 M I N  D A  :  »ime-in-da-a-[a]  [1161]  83-1-18,  283,  nr.  1. 
ameiMAQAMARAI :  ma-qa-mar78-a-a  [1009]  EL  4286,  rv.  5. 
amglMARTEN  Al :  mar-te-en-a-a  [1009]  K.  4286,  rv.  12. 
MARAD:  sur-dakl  [898]  K.  8301,  obv.  3.    sur-daMU  [1155]  83-1-18, 
277,  obv.' 6,  9. 

n,rit  MARQASI :  matmar-qa-si  [966]  K.  4724,  obv.  7. 
narM  ARR  AT :  ™r  mar-rat  [1136]  83-1-18,  133,  obv.  8. 
matMASI:  matma-a-si(?)  [953]  K.  892,  obv.  4. 

matMUSUR:  matmu-sur  [923]  K.  2701a,  obv.  15.    mat mu-sur-a-a 

[1143]' 83-1-18,  159,  obv.  6. 
alMUSI:  aimu-si  [891]  K.  1079,  obv.  7. 
ameiMATA-AI:  ameima_ta-a-a  [1008]  K.  4271,  obv.  3. 
MAT-TAMTIM:  mat-tam-tim  [920]  K.  16216,  obv.  7;  [942]  83-1- 

18,  71,  obv.  8;  [947]  83-1-18,  105,  rv.  7;  [1029]  K.  5550+5641,  obv.  16; 

[1106]  82-5-22,  131,  rv.  13,  20;  [1114]  83-1-18,  65,  rv.  9;  [1135]  83-1- 

18,  131,  obv.  10. 

ameiNABATU:  am§i  na-ba-a- tu-u-a  [1117]  83-1-18,  74,  obv.  7. 

mat  NAHAL :  m^na-hal  [1114]  83-1-18,  65,  obv.  12;  ameina. 
hal,  ebenda,  rv.  5. 

ameiNEKUR:  ameine_kur  [1000]  K.  1550,  obv.  6,  13,  rv.  8. 

al  NINUA :  aininuaki  [1097]  81-2-4,  122.  rv.  3;  [1107]  82-5-22,  150, 
obv.  6.  aininua  [973]  83-1-18,  97,  obv.  6;  [979]  K.  1063,  obv.  6; 
[1058]  S.  935,  obv.  15;  [1103]  82-5-22,  117  obv.  8;  [1107]  82-5-22,  150, 
obv.  6;  [1168]  Bu.  89-4-26,  158,  obv.  7;  [1171]  Bu.  91-5-9,  11,  obv.  7. 
ninuaki  [923]  K.  2701a,  obv.  6,  18;  [960]  K.  1580,  obv.  6;  [992] 
K.  1281,  obv.  5;  [1092]  81-2-4,  56,  obv.  6;  [1110]  83-1-18,  55,  obv.  5; 
[1133]  83-1-18,  128,  obv.  1;  [1147]  83-1-18,  168,  obv.  2.  aini-nu-a 
[1080]  Rm.  556,  rv.  7;  [1098]  81-2-4,  127,  obv.  6.  alni-nu-[a]  [889] 
K.  675,  obv.  6;  [1004]  K.  1963;  obv.  8. 

NIPPUR  :  en-lilki  [895]  K.  772,  obv.  8;  [960]  K.  1580,  rv.  8;  [1074]  Rm. 
60,  obv.  6,  rv.  4,  5;  [1115]  83-1-18,  68,  obv.  10;  e[n?]-lilk*  [942]  83- 
1-18,  71,  obv.  10. 

al NURA-AI :  ainu-ra-a-a  [1083]  Rm.  978,  rv.  5. 

alPADA NU  :  alpa-da-a-ni  [1072]  Rm.  54,  obv.  8. 

matpUQUDU:  matbii-qu-du  [947]  83-1-18,  105,  rv.  5;  [1089]  48-7- 
20,  117,  obv.  13.  ameiDU-qu-da-a-a  [887]  K.  648,  obv.  14;  [1052] 
S.  501,  obv.  3.  am§Ibu-q[u-da-a-a]  [887]  K.  648,  obv.  12.  bu- 
qud-a-a  [1009]  K.  4286,  rv.  14.  ^mei  bu-qud-di  [896]  K.  8326, 
obv.  16.  amelbu-qu-du  [1028]  K.  5461,  obv.  1,  rv.  4,  12.  amelpi_ 
qu-du  [942]  83-1-18,  71,  obv.  7. 

al PILLAT :  alpi-il-la-at  [1007]  K.  3102,  rv.  21.  alpil-la-tum 
[964]  K.  2645,  obv.  15. 

alQAPATA-AI :  al qa-pa-ta-a-a  [980]  K.  1073,  obv.  4. 

78  So  die  Ausgabe  H's. 
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RAHIQU:  ra-hi-qu-a-a  [1009]  K.  4286,  rv.  13. 

MRIMUSU;  alri-mu-si  [1023]  K.  52136,  obv.  8.    al ri-mu-s[i]  [1171] 

Bu.  91-5-9,  11,  obv.  16. 
ameiRASA-AI :  amei  mat r aWsa-a-a  [1022]  K.  4787,  obv.  8. 
matSUBARTUM:  matsu-edinki  [1006]  K.  2085,  obv.  12.  su-bar- 

tum,  ebenda,  obv.  10. 
amglSAMIRNA-AI:  sa-mir-na-a-a  [1009]  K.  4286,  rv.  3,  4. 
SIPPAR:  ud-kib-nun[k«  [1003]  K.  1880,  obv.  3.    [ud-ki]b-nun *\ 

ebenda,  rv.  12.    ud-kib-n [un  ki]  [1117]  83-1-18,  74,  rv.  8. 
alSATTENA:  am§i  al  sa-at-te-na-a-a  [942j  83-1-18,  71,  obv.  2. 
al  SIMIRRA  :  al  si-mi  r-ra-a-a  [992]  K.  1281,  obv.  25. 
matSTJPRIA:  amgl  matsup-ri-a-a  [987]  K.  1211,  obv.  4. 
al  SURMIRRATE  :  al  sur-mir-ra-te  [944]  83-1-18,  85,  obv.  5. 
amei TAB ALAI :  ameita-bal-a-a  [967]  K.  4776,  obv.  3. 
nar TUBULIAS:  nar  tu-bu-li-'-as  [1112]  83-1-18,  57,  obv.  4. 
ameiTU'MANU:  ameitu-'-ma-na  [1041]  S.  30,  rv.  6.79 
al  TARBISI :  aHar-bi-si  [885]  K.  521,  obv.  4. 
alTARBUSIB.I:  al tar-bu-si-bi  [1045]  S.  167,  rv.  3. 
ameiTARGIMATA:  am§1  tar-gi-ma( ?)-ta  [1114]  83-1-18,  65,  obv. 

11,  rv.  3.80 

narTURNU:  nartur-nu  [1041]  S.  30,  rv.  5. 

Es  folgt  eine  Reihe  von  StelJen,  wo  die  Eigennamen  entweder 
verstummelt  sind,  oder  der  Zusammenhang  nicht  mit  Sicherheit 
erkennen  lasst,  ob  ein  Eigenname  tiberhaupt  vorliegt. 

a^a  .  .  .  [951]  K.  189,  obv.  7. 
a-iski  [1123]  83-1-18,  87,  rv.  6,  8. 
aibit-(?)-nu-u-ni  [884]  K.  510,  obv.  10. 
aidi-nu  .  .  .  [1154]  83-1-18,  276,  rv.  4. 
alga-ar  ....  [1044]  S.  117,  obv.  4.  (gargamis?) 
aiga-bi-e  [1044]  S.  117,  obv.  10. 
aihi-bi-u-ni  [891]  K.  1079,  obv.  6. 
alku-ub-da-ab-ti  [1042]  S.  66,  rv.  1. 
ameikil-bu-an  .  .  .  [1002]  K.  1588,  obv.  13. 
matkal  •  .  .  [1030]  K.  5594,  obv.  2. 
alkar-iini[n  .  .]  [1009]  K.  4286,  rv.  23. 
n>atrau.Us  .  .  [1048]  S.  358,  obv.  4. 
almu-ti-an-ni  [1085]  Rm.  2,  11,  obv.  6. 
amcini_  .  _ia  [1041]  S.  30,  rv.  7. 
amC1pa-si[g]  [1074]  Rm.  60,  obv.  1. 
aiqa-ri  .  .  .  [1044]  S.  117,  obv.  10. 
amelsi_la_as  .  .  .  [1024]  K.  53336,  obv.  5. 

?•  Vgl.  Streck,  MVA  G,  XI,  241,  No.  84. 

80Vgl.  oben  S.  104«. 
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*isa-am(?)-mu  [884]  K.  510,  obv.  LI. 
alsi-bu-tu  [1034]  K.  8530,  obv.  7,  L2. 
all  ar-b[a  .  .  .]  [930]  K.  5607,  obv.  9. 

B. 

*mS1ABA:  amsia-ba  [1084]  Rm.  2,  9,  obv.  8.  »mei [a]-ba-me[s] 
[1037]  K.  13073,  obv.  3.    am51  a-ba-td  [1096]  81-2-4,  98,  obv.  12. 

amSiABARAKKU:  am§1si-um  [1038]  K.  13095,  obv.  3;  [1108]  82-5- 
22,  166,  rv.  9. 

ameiAZU:  am^a-zu  [1133]  83-1-18,  128,  rv.  13. 

ameiUMMANU:  am§ium.ma_a_ni  [975]  k.  832a,  rv.  14;  [1065]  S. 
1534,  obv.  14. 

ameixJNZARHU81:  ameiUn-za-ra-ah  [1074]  Rm.  60,  rv.  18. 

amgi URLIS ANU:  amgi ur-li-sa-nu  [1090]  80-7-19,  27,  obv.  13; 
[1109]  83-1-18,  47,  rv.  14. 

ameiBEL-ALI:  ameibel-ali  [1046]  S.  343,  rv.  3;  [1072]  Rm.  54,  rv.  7. 

ameiBEL-PAHATI:  ameien-nam  [989]  K.  1253,  obv.  3;  [997]  K. 
1524,  obv.  14,  rv.  6;  [1007]  K.  3102,  rv.  22;  [1038]  K.  13095,  obv.  3,  6; 
[1052]  S.  501,  obv.  6;  [1059]  S.  1066,  obv.  11;  [1067]  S.  1915,  obv.  7, 
rv.  2;  [1068]  S.  1933,  obv.  7;  [1083]  Rm.  978,  rv.  6;  [1079]  Rm.  554, 
obv.  8;  [1093]  81-2-4,  59,  obv.  1,  rv.  1,  6,  13;  [1106]  82-5-22,  131,  obv. 
12,  rv.  8:  [1108]  82-5-22,  166  (Dupl.),  rv.  5,  6;  [1119]  83-1-18,  77,  rv. 
13;  [1124]  83-1-18,  91,  obv.  6.  amei  en-nam-mes  [1048]  S.  358, 
obv.  5.  am«1nam  [1108]  82-5-22,  166,  obv.  10.  ^^nam-mes, 
ebenda,  obv.  4. 

ameiBEL-PIQITTI:  ameibel-pi-kit-ti  [1100]  81-2-4,  509,  obv.  5; 

[11051  82-5-22,  130,  obv.  14. 
ameiBEL-SAR:  ameibel-sar  [1104]  82-5-22,  119,  obv.  5. 
am§1BI.LUB:  ameibi-lub  [984]  K.  1099,  obv.  2;  [1073]  Rm.  58,  obv.  5. 
amglBARENNU:  am§i ba  r-en-ni  [1020]  K.  4779,  obv.  3.  ameibar- 

en-na,  ebenda,  obv.  1,  rv.  8. 
am§1  GALLU :  ameigal-la  [1169]  Bu.  89-4-26,  310,  obv.  8,  11. 
ameiDAIALU:  ameida-a-a-li  [1043]  S.  96,  obv.  6.    amgi  da-a-a-1  [i] , 

.ebenda,  obv.  10.    amei  da-a-a-ali  (eri)  [1083]  Rm.  978,  rv.  4. 
ameiDAMQARU:  ameidam-kar   [1058]  S.  935,  rv.  9.  ameldam- 

kar-mes  [992]  K.  1281,  rv.  9. 
ameiHAZANNU:  amglha-za-an-ni  [1034]  K.  8530,  obv.  11. 
ameiMANZAZU:  ameiman-za-za    pa-ni    [992]    K.   1281,  rv.  7. 

ameima-za-az  pa-ni-s[u]  [1042]  S.  66,  rv.  10. 
ameiMAR-SIPRI:  ameia.qi   [1044]  S.  117,  rv.  19;   [1105]  82-5-22, 

130,  obv.  6,  36;  [1106]  82-5-22,  131,  rv.  11;  [1114]  83-1-18,  65,  obv.  3, 

8,  14,  rv.  11;  [1125]  83-1-18,  92,  obv.  8;  [1128]  83-1-18,  108,  obv.  7; 

[1130]  83-1-18,  116,  obv.  8;  [1136]  83-1-18,  133,  rv.  4.  a™eia-q[i] 

si  Vgl.  [317]  K.  5291,  obv.  5  u.  Johns,  ADD,  III,  220. 
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[1044]  S.  117,  obv.  8.  ameia_[qi]  [ion J  K.  4305,  rv.  10;  [1114]  83-1-18, 
65,  obv.  5,  9.  ameia.qimes  [104i]  S.  30,  rv.  6,  10;  [1052]  S.  501, 
obv.  4.  ameia_sip-ri  [1063]  S.  1324,  obv.  20;  [1131]  83-1-18,  124, 
obv.  10.  [amei]a_sip-ri  [995]  K.  1411,  obv.  6.  amei tur-sip-ri 
[1029]  K.  5500+5614,  rv.  1.   amgi  (?)  sip-ri  [1115]  83-1-18,  68,  obv.  8. 

ameiMASMASU:  ameimas-mas  [1126]  83-1-18,  95,  obv.  17;  [1133] 
83-1-18,  128,  rv.  11. 

ameiMUSARKISU:  [amei]mu_sar-ki-sa-a-ni  [1036]  K.  12996, 
obv.  2.  ameimu-sar-[ki-su]  [1012]  K.  4306,  rv.  3. 

ameiMUTlR-PUTI:  ameigur_bu-ti  [1123]  83-1-18,  87,  obv.  14, 
rv.  11.  ameigur-bu-ti  [1055]  S.  562,  obv.  9.  [ameigur ]_bu-te 
[1012]  K.  4306,  rv.  10. 

amei  XAGIRU :  amgi  lagar  [1063]  S.  1324,  obv.  13.  amgi  ner-e-gal 
[984]  K.  1099,  obv.  6,  10;  [1079]  Rm.  544,  rv.  7.  ameisanu-u  sa 
amginer-e-gal,  ebenda,  obv.  3. 

ame1NARKABTI:  amgi  is  narkabti  e-gal  [1038]  K.  13095,  obv.  2. 
ameinarkabate  me§  [1070]  Rm.  47,  obv.  5. 

ameiNASIKU:  ameina_si_ku  [1109]  83-1-18,  47,  rv.  7,  8.  amgi 
na-si-ka-a-ni  [1065]  S.  1534,  obv.  5,  12.  amgl  na-si-ka-tu  [1109] 
83-1-18,  47,  rv.  8.  amei  na-si-ka-ti  [1112]  83-1-18,  57,  obv.  3. 

amei  NAS-PATRI :  amei  gir-lal  [1106]  82-5-22,  131,  rv.  6. 

ameipAHHARU:  ameiduk-qa-burmes  [1065]  S.  1534,  obv.  6,  rv.  8. 

amelQEPU:  amelqi_e_pi  [1115]  83-1-18,  68,  obv.  9. 

ameiRABtJTI:  ameigaimes  [1002]  K.  1588,  obv.  12;  [1013]  K. 
4525,  rv.  2;  [1046]  S.  343,  rv.  4,  7;  [1101]  82-5-22,  100,  obv.  10;  [1106] 

82-  5-22,  131,  rv.  11;  [1112]  83-1-18,  57,  obv.  1;  [1117]  83-1-18,  74, 
rv.  4;  [1123]  83-1-18,  87,  rv.  5;  [1163]  83-1-18,  403,  obv.  1. 

ameiRAB-EKALLI:  amglrab-e-gal  [1047]  S.  346,  rv.  7. 
amei  RAB-ALI :  ameir ab-alanini  [1008]  K.  4271,  rv.  8. 
ameiRAB-URASI:  ameirab-u-r[a-si]  [1068]  S.  1933,  obv.  6. 
amgl  RAB-ESIRTE  :  ameirab-e[sirt]eme  [982]  K.  1084,  obv.  2. 
amei  RAB-BlTI:  ameirab-biti  [1042]  S.  66,  obv.  7;   [1078]  Rm.  382, 
obv.  7. 

ameiRAB-HIALI:  ameirab-hi-ia-li  [1028]  K.  5461,  obv.  7. 
ameiRAB-KALLAPANI:  amei  rab-kal-la-pa-ni  [1104]  82-5-22, 
119,  obv.  4. 

ameiRAB-KARI:  [amei]rab-ka-a-ri  [1106]  82-5-22,  131,  rv.  20. 
amei  raB-KISIR:    ameirab_ki-sir    [1108]  82-5-22,  166,  rv.  16. 

ameirab-ki-sirmes  [H09]  83-1-18,  47,  rv.  15. 
ameiRAB-NUHATIMME:  ameirab.mu  [1084]  Rm.  2,  9,  obv.  7. 
am51RAB-RESI:  ameirab-Sak  [1109]  83-1-18,  47,  rv.  9,  13;  [1116] 

83-  1-18,  70,  obv.  6.  ameirab-Sakmes  [H09]  83-1-18,  47,  rv.  11. 
ameiRE'U:  ^^sib-lid-gud-zun  [1111]  83-1-18,  56,  rv.  7. 
amei  RAKSU:  ameirak-su  [1009]  K.  4286,  rv.  17. 
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amelRE^U:    amelsak    [1058]   S.  935,    rv.  2.     amolsakmeS  [H39] 

83-1-18,  148,  obv.  7. 
an^SUKALLU:  a™clluh  [1025]  K.  54176,  obv.  0;    [1052]  S.  501, 

obv.  6,  11,  12,  rv.  7,  10,  12;  [1081]  Rm.  557,  14,  rv.  8. 
amel  S  A-BITHALLI :  amei§a_bit-hal-[li]  [1073]  Rm.  58,  obv.  7. 

[ame]lsa-bit-hal-a-te  [1079]  Rm.  554,  rv.  3.  am*lbit-hal-li- 

a-ti  [1063]  S.  1324,  obv.  10. 
amel  SA-ZIQNI:  ameiga  ziq-[ni]  [1139]  83-1-18,  148,  obv.  7. 
amel  SA-MUH-ALI:  ameisa-muh-ali  [1034]  K.  8530,  obv.  10. 
ameiSA.KU    (sakin  temi):82   ameiga-ku  [1076]  Rm.  64,  rv.  2; 

[1136]  83-1-18,  133,  rv.  3. 
ameiSANU:  amgisane-e-kar-me  [1070]  Rm.  47,  obv.  16. 
amel  SANGU  ;  ameisit  [1014]  K.  4678,  rv.  3,  4,  10. 
amgi  SARTINNU:  [ame!][s]ar-tin-nu  [1038]  K.  13095,  obv.  1. 
amel  SATAMMU:  ameiga-tam  [1000]  K.  1500  (edge);  [1016]  K. 4682, 

rv.  7.  ameisa-tam-u-ti,  ebenda,  obv.  6,  8,  11. 
amel  TURTANU :  am§1tur-ta-nu  [1073]  Rm.  58,  obv.  19.  [amel] 

tur-ta-nu  [1122]  83-1-18,  86,  obv.  12. 

Es  folgt  eine  Reihe  unsicherer  Bezeichnungen : 
amel  a.sig  (?).na  [1128]  83-1-18,  108,  obv.  13 
ameibel.  .  [988]  K.  1231,  obv.  4. 
amel  ha-ba(?)  [1106]  82-5-22,  131,  rv.  17. 
ame[i]  .  -za-az_su  (erg.  ma?)  [1106]  82-5-22,  131,  obv.  15. 
amel  rab  .  .  .  [1112]  83-1-18,  57,  obv.  10. 
rab-bit  na  .  .  [1009]  K.  4286,  rv.  17. 
amei(?)ri_e-a  [1125]  83-1-18,  92,  rv.  1. 
amel  ri  e  ki  .  .  .  [1000]  K.  1550,  rv.  1. 
amgi  se  .  .  sa  sarri  [1146]  83-1-18,  166,  rv.  1. 
amel  ga  pan  .  .  [1125]  83-1-18,  92,  obv.  1. 
amgi  sanu-u  sa  .  .  .  [1067]  S.  1915,  obv.  6. 
amei  sar-ku  [998]  K.  1541,  rv.  3. 

NACHTRAG 

Zur  Lesung  mtu-ura-man  [576]  K.  1009,  obv.  8  vgl.  jetztauchUngnad, 
ZDMG  LXV  (1911),  607. 

S.  104  Z.  11  v.  o.  ist  nach  den  Spuren  vielleicht  besser  amglba-a[n]a- 
nu  zu  lesen.  Z.  15  v.  o.  lies  ki-ba-a. 

S.  117  Z.  4  v.  o.  nach  Virolleaud,  Adad  XI.  16  erganze  S.  A.  Smith, 
Miscellaneous  Assyrian  Texts,  20  f.  (Hunger,  Tieromina,  168). 

S.  117  Anm.  38,  zu  K.  106  vgl.  Virolleaud,  Babyloniaca  IV,  101  ff. 

S.  123  Z.  4  v.  u.  lies  imaqatu. 

S.  132  Z.  7  v.  o.  lies  679,  obv.  8;  Z.  10  v.  o.  lies  kadu  u.  vgl.  Figulla, 
MVAG  XVII  (1912),  32. 

S.  133  Z.  1.  v.  o.  lies  slqu. 

82  Vgl.  Ungnad,  ZDMG,  XLV  (1911),  607. 


WHERE  WAS  EDEN? 

By  Edward  Robertson 

The  site  of  Eden  still  awaits  identification.  The  garden  has  been 
fruitful  of  much  speculation,  and  its  four  rivers  have  occasioned 
much  searching  geographical  inquiry.  Eden  has  been  located  by 
critics  in  Armenia;  in  Babylonia  (both  near  the  city  of  Babylon 
and  near  Abu  Shahrein  [ancient  Eridu]);  in  Arabia  (S.,  E.,  N.W., 
andN.);  in  the  Palestinian  Negeb;  near  Damascus;  near  Kashmir; 
near  the  Altai  Mountains;  on  the  mountains  above  Pamir;  in 
Somaliland.  Even  Australia  and  the  North  Pole  have  their  advo- 
cates.1 By  the  " astral  school"  of  Babylonian  scholars,  it  is  con- 
tended that  Eden  must  be  sought  in  the  starry  heavens.  The  river 
that  "went  forth  from  Eden"  is  the  Milky  Way,  and  through  their 
own  telescopes  they  observe  it  branching  into  four.  No  site  yet  sug- 
gested, however,  nor  theory  propounded  has  met  with  general 
acceptance  and  many  critics  in  despair  are  looking  to  comparative 
mythology  for  fresh  light  on  the  problem.  The  present  writer  does 
not  expect  to  be  more  successful  than  the  more  capable  critics  who 
have  preceded  him,  but  since  the  view  he  here  presents  appears  to 
him  to  offer  a  possible  solution  of  the  difficulties  he  ventures  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  judgment  of  scholars. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
[Gen.  2:8 — 3:24]  is  the  work  of  one  hand  and  has  come  down  to  us 
in  an  inviolate  text,  there  are  four  references,  or  passages,  in  the 
narrative  indicative  of  site:2  (1)  eastward  (D7p32)  [2:8a],3  (2)  the 

1  Particulars  and  criticisms  of  these  various  theories  may  be  found  in  the 
more  recent  commentaries  on  Genesis,  especially  those  of  Driver  (1904),  and 
Skinner  (1910).  Compare  also  Delitzsch  Wo  lag  das  Parodies?  (1881), 
pp.  11  ff.,  Sayce  in  Hastings'  D.B.,  s.v.  "Garden  of  Eden,"  and  Cheyne  in 
En.  B.,  s.v.  "Paradise." 

2  Some  critics  would  find  other  indirect  references  in  the  garments  of  fig 
leaves  (3:7)  and  in  the  "cool  of  the  day"  (lit.  "wind  of  the  day"  or  evening 
breeze  [DTH  fWD  (3 : 8)  to  indicate  that  Eden  was  situated  in  a  warm  zone. 
But  such  reflections  might  be  due  to  a  writer  ignorant  of  great  climatic 
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name  Eden,  (3)  the  passage  relating  to  the  river  of  Eden,  its  four 
branches  and  the  associated  Lands  [2:10-14],  (4)  the  final  extrusion 
and  exclusion  of  the  man  from  the  garden  [3:23-24].  Of  these  the 
first  and  t  hird  appear  to  locate  the  garden  on  the  earth.  The  second 
points  to  no  solution  since  no  suitable  corresponding  place-name 
has  yet  been  brought  into  connection  with  the  name  Eden.4  The 
fourth,  again,  encourages  strongly  the  view  that  the  "garden"  is 
not  on  earth  at  all,  since  it  is  a  place  whence  man  was  driven, 
presumably  for  all  time. 


differences  who  imagined  the  whole  world  possessed  of  a  climate  the  same 
as  that  in  which  he  lived.  Against  the  fig-leaf  aprons  may  be  set  the  "coats 
of  skins"  (3:21). 

3  D|Tj2XJ  — a  somewhat  elusive  word  as  to  meaning.  In  general  it  seems 
to  denote  "eastward,"  or  "on  the  east  side"  (cf.  Gen.  11:2;  12:8;  13:11,  all 
passages  assigned  by  scholars  to  the  same  hand  (J)  as  Gen.  2:46 — 3:24). 
The  meaning  of  DHp/J  in  Gen.  3:24  is  not  very  clear.  In  Gen.  2:8  the 
LXX  has  Kar(a)  dvaroAas  [Josephus  Ant.  I.  i — 7J-/009  rrjv  dvaroXrjv].  The 
Vulgate,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  principio,  "from  aforetime,"  the  sense  in 
which  DIp'J  is  most  frequently  used  in  the  Psalms  and  prophetic  writings. 

4  Eden — apparently  not  to  be  confused  with  the  place-name  "0$  to  which 
references  are  made  in  II  Kings  19:12  H1  Isa.  37:12;  Ezek.  27:23;  Amos  1:5 
[cf.  W.  M.  Muller,  Asien  u.  Europa,  p.  291].  In  II  Kings  19:12  Isa. 
37:12)  the  *p3?  are  mentioned  as  in  Telassar.  According  to  Delitzsch, 
Parodies,  pp.  3ff.,  262  ff.,  the  p3>  here,  as  well  as  in  Ezek.  27:23  ("p3?) 
and  Amos  1:5  ("p3?  tYQ),  must  be  identified  with  the  Babylonian  Bit- 
Adini.  The  "p3?  fYO  of  Amos  1 : 5  has  been  looked  for  elsewhere.  Accord- 
ing to  E.  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.,  Ill,  p.  556,  it  is  Paradisus  (cf.  Ptol.  Geog.  v.  14), 
mod.  Jusieh,  cf.  also  Steiner  and  Hoffmann,  ZAW.  Ill  (1883),  p.  97.  A 
Babylonian  identification  of  Eden  has  been  persistently  sought.  It  has  been 
brought  into  connection  with  the  Babylonian  district  Kardunias  [varr. 
Kar-du-ni-si,  Gin-du-ni-su],  so  Rawlinson  (vide  Delitzsch,  Paradies,  pp.  65  ff., 
133  ff.).  Among  a  list  of  cities  in  the  Sumerian  language  is  mentioned  Sipar 
Edina  =  Sippar  of  Eden  (so  Pinches,  O.T.  and  Bab.-Ass.  Records2  (1903), 
p.  70).  Then  there  must  be  mentioned  Gu-edin-na  (thought  by  Hommel  to 
be  the  old  name  for  the  Chaldaeans)  [III  R.  53,  4;  II  R.  59,  Rev.  43;  IV  R. 
21*,  no.  2,  Rev.  19],  nar-edin-na,  kis-edin-na  (rivers)  which  Hommel  has 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  name  [cf.  Hommel,  Geog.  u.  Gesch.  pp. 
241  ff.;  vide  Jeremias,  A.T.A.O.2  (1906),  pp.  188  f.].  In  one  of  the  great 
syllabaries  (S6)  edinu  is  synonym  for  seru  =  " plain,  desert."    It  is  interesting 
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The  presence  of  such  curiously  contradictory  conceptions  of  the 
same  place  within  the  limits  of  a  comparatively  short  narrative 
suggests  the  desirability  of  a  closer  examination  of  the  form  of  the 
story  and  of  the  condition  of  the  text.  Even  if  we  agree  with  Driver 
that  we  have  in  the  Paradise  story,  as,  indeed,  in  general  in  the 
early  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  expression  in  allegorical  dress  of  pro- 
found truths  respecting  the  nature  of  man,  and  "that  what  we  have 
to  consider  is  not  the  question  of  the  site  of  Paradise  as  a  real  locality, 
but  the  question  of  its  site  as  it  was  pictured  by  the  Hebrew  nar- 
rator,"5 we  have  not  rid  our  path  of  difficulties.  Was  the  Paradise 
of  the  Hebrew  narrator  an  ideal  locality,  whose  only  existence  was 
in  his  own  mind?  That  would  accord  well  with  Gen.  3:23f.,  but  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  Gen.  2:10-14.  The  latter  passage  clearly 
indicates  that  to  the  narrator  Eden  was  a  real  locality,  the  site  of 
which  he  was  at  pains  to  define.  It  may  be  contended,  of  course, 
that  although  the  narrator  pictured  to  himself  a  real  locality,  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  geography  may  have  occasioned  a  faulty 
presentment  of  its  situation.  But  even  allowing  this  contention 
full  weight,  it  cannot  reconcile  the  fundamental  opposition  of  con- 
ceptions to  which  attention  has  been  directed.  The  most  feasible 
solution — and  as  we  shall  see  it  is  one  justified  by  other  evidence — 


to  note  that  "p3>  has  no  determinative  y*IJJt  which  J  appears  to  use  when  the 
land-name  is  unfamiliar  (as  TO  ,  Gen.  4: 16),  poetical  (as  ^3?3T25  y"IJSt , 

Gen.  11:2)  or  comprehensive  (as  Y"1^ »  ^en.  12:6,  etc.).  Familiar 

lands  such  as  D^1£/J  have  no  determinative  y*l^  •  It  has  been  contended 
that  "p2?  was  originally  not  a  place-name  at  all,  but  meant  "pleasure, 
delight,"  in  which  sense  it  is  obviously  used  in  II  Sam.  1:24;  Jer.  51:34; 
Ps.  36:9.    In  Gen.  18:12  J  uses  a  fern,  form  ffcTP  m  this  sense.  This 

t  :  v 

view  is  supported  by  the  LXX  renderings  of  "p^  as  fj  rpv^-q  in  Ezekiel  and 
Joel  [i.e.,  Ezek.  28:13;  31:9,  16,  18,  18;  36:35;  Joel  2:3].  The  LXX  reading 
for  Isa.  51:3,  however,  is  7ropaSeio-os,  and  for  Genesis  [2:8,  10,  15;  3:23,  24; 
4:16]  it  is  "ESe/x.  The  Vulgate  renders  the  "p3^""Ji)  of  Gen.  2:8  by 
paradisus  voluptatis.  This  seems  by  implication  the  interpretation  put  upon 
it  by  Josephus  [<f>r)crl  Se  rov  ®eov  koll  TrapaSetcroj/  7rp6s  tyjv  dvaTo\r]v  Kara- 
(fivTevaai  7ravToia>  reBrjXoTa  <J>vt<$ — Ant.  I.  i.  3],  who  knows  of  no  land  Eden 
[cf.  his  jj1  passage  to  Gen.  4:16 — Nat'Sa  toVov  ovto)  KaXov/xevov — Ant.  I.  ii.  2]. 

5  Genesis  (1904),  pp.  57  f. 
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seems  to  lie  in  a  surrender  of  the  assumption  that  (lie  whole  section 
is  the  work  of  one  hand  and  the  reflection  of  one  mind.  We  have 
to  deal  wit  h  a  composite  document,  the  const  it  uent  elements  of  which 
it  is  our  task  to  determine. 

Analysis  of  the  narrative. — The  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  is 
contained  in  Gen.  2:8 — 3:24.  This  section  in  its  turn  forms  part 
of  a  larger  whole  extending  from  2:46 — 3:24,  and  distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  context  by  the  use  of  the  double  name  FlIST 
D^nbs  .6  Thus  in  Gen.  1 : 1—2 :  4a  (also  a  whole  and  attributed  to  P) 
the  divine  name  employed  is  DVlbtf .  In  chap.  4  again  there  is  a 
sudden  change  to  the  use  of  STfiiT  alone.  Modern  criticism  in  general 
assigns  the  Eden  story  to  J. 

An  examination  of  the  whole  section  [2 :  4a — 3 : 24]  reveals  a  curious 
mingling  of  subjects.  The  section  opens  with  what  purports  to  be 
an  account  of  creation  [vs.  46].  A  "mist"  goes  up  from  the  earth 
[vs.  6]  and  the  man  is  formed  [vs.  7].  After  the  statement  in  vs.  5, 
we  expect  an  account  of  the  creation  of  vegetation  to  follow.  But 
at  this  stage  the  creation  narrative  is  interrupted  by  the  opening 
account  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  [vs.  8].  Vegetation  of  a  particular 
kind7  (W)  is  made  to  grow  within  the  confines  of  the  garden  [vs.  9]. 


6  The  distinctive  use  of  the  twofold  name,  may  be  due  to  the  final 
redactor  [Rp],  who  adopted  this  device  to  bridge  over  the  incongruity 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  and  unexplained  change  in  the  divine  name  from 
Elohim  in  the  first  chapter  to  Jahveh  in  the  second.  This  seems  the  most 
plausible  explanation,  although  others  are  possible.  Thus  J  may  have 
availed  himself  of  an  older  document  in  which  Elohim  was  employed,  and 
added  of  his  own  accord  Jahveh  thereto.  Or  the  composite  name  may  be 
due  to  some  Qere  [flltTr  or  D^Jlb^]  which  has  crept  into  the  text.  The 
LXX  and  Vulgate,  it  should  be  observed,  read  most  often  6  0eos  [D^Jlbx]. 
In  the  conversation  between  the  woman  and  the  serpent,  the  name  used  is 
merely  D^JlbjS  [Gen.  3:1,  3,  5].  Whatever  be  the  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon,  it  can  hardly  represent  a  fusion  of  J  and  P  sections  dealing 
with  the  same  theme. 

7  Cf.  the  !TTTZJ  and  of  vs.  4  which  we  should  have  expected  here. 
Vs.  8  limits  the  garden  to  an  orchard.  It  might  be  argued  that  other  forms 
of  vegetation  than  the  y3?  may  be  comprised  in  the  2tp**l  of  vs.  8,  but  3?ft3 
in  addition  to  its  literal  meaning  of  planting  (trees,  etc.)  has  the  figurative 
sense  of  establishing  [cf.  Isa  51:16  (the  heavens);  Jer.  1:10;  18:9;  31:28 
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A  river  issues  from  Eden  [vs.  10]  which  branches  into  four  [vss. 
11-14.]  The  man  is  put  into  the  garden  with  certain  injunctions 
[vss.  15-17].  In  vs.  18  we  have  the  recognition  that  a  help-meet  is 
essential  for  the  man.  In  vs.  19a  we  have  an  account  of  the  creation 
of  beasts  and  birds,  but  not  of  the  help-meet  which  we  were  led  to 
expect  from  the  tenor  of  vs.  18.  Then  follows  the  naming  of  the 
beasts  and  birds  [vs.  196].  Vss.  21  f.  contain  the  delayed  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  help-meet,  and  her  name  [niDfct|.  Vs.  25 
furnishes  the  connecting  link  with  chap.  3.  Chap.  3,  vss.  1-19, 
form  a  continuous  narrative  which  flows  logically  and  without  in- 
terruption. In  vs.  20  we  have  another  name  given  to  the  woman 
[PIT!].  Adam  and  Eve  are  clothed  in  skins  [vs.  21]  (in  3:7  their 
garments  were  aprons  of  fig  leaves) .  The  expulsion  from  the  garden 
follows  [vss.  22-24]. 

Obviously  we  have  here  the  commingling  of,  at  least,  two  origi- 
nally distinct  narratives  (1)  a  Creation  story,  (2)  a  Paradise  story. 

The  Creation  story. — A  continuous  narrative  is  furnished  by 
2:46,  (5a),  7,  9a,  19a,  20,  18,  21,  22,  236  (or  3:20).  Of  the  nature  of 
redactional  additions  are  vss.  56,  96,  196(?),  24.  Vs.  23a  is  appar- 
ently a  quotation  from  an  old  form  of  words  used  at  a  marriage 
ceremony. 

In  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  earth  and  heavens.  (And  no  plant 
of  the  field  was  yet  in  the  earth,  and  no  herb  of  the  field  had  yet  sprung 
up.)  ....  And  the  Lord  God  formed  the  man  of  dust  from  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  the  man  became  a  living 

soul  (And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  made  to  grow  every 

tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food.)  ....  And  the  Lord 
God  formed  from  the  ground  every  living  thing  of  the  field,  and  every 
fowl  of  the  heavens,  and  brought  [them]  unto  the  man  to  see  what  he  would 

call  them  (lit.  it)  And  the  man  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the 

fowl  of  the  heavens,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field;  and  for  the  man  he  had 

not  found  an  help-meet  for  him  And  the  Lord  God  said  "It  is  not 

good  that  man  should  be  alone.  I  will  make  an  help-meet  for  him."  .... 
And  the  Lord  God  caused  to  fall  a  deep  sleep  upon  the  man,  and  he  slept, 


(people),  etc.]  which  would  be  quite  suitable  here.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged  that  where  J  employs  the  word  elsewhere  [i.e.,  Gen.  21:33  (a 
tamarisk  tree);  Gen.  9:20  (a  vineyard);  Num.  24:6  [JE]  (vine)]  it  is  taken 
in  the  literal  sense. 
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and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs  and  closed  up  the  flesh  after  it.  And  the  Lord 
God  built  the  ril>  which  he  took  from  man  into  woman  and  he  brought  her 

unto  the  man  (And  the  man  said  she  shall  be  called  woman  because 

she  was  taken  from  man.) 

The  Paradise  story. — A  continuous  narrative  is  also  furnished 
by  2:8,  9a,  (96),  15-17;  3:1-19,  22-24. 

And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden:  and  then;  he 
put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed.  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God 
made  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food 
(the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil) .....  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him 
into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.  And  the  Lord  God  com- 
manded the  man,  saying,  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely 
eat,  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it  ; 

for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die  And 

the  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God 

had  made.    And  he  said,  etc  to  vs.  19.    (To  this,  perhaps  the 

conclusion  [vss.  22-24]  falls  to  be  added.) 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  foregoing  roughly  indicates  the  two 
main  documents  of  which  the  section  is  composed.  They  contain 
the  matter  of  the  two  originals — which  may  have  existed  either  in  the 
form  of  oral  tradition  or  written  records — and  probably  even  the 
actual  wording  in  parts,  but  they  have  been  worked  over  by  J  who 
appears  to  have  fused  them  together,  and  cast  their  contents  into 
the  mold  of  his  own  style.  That  this  is  not  a  forced  division  is  shown 
by  the  treatment  meted  out  to  it  by  Josephus,  who  claims  [Ant., 
Pref.,  §  4]  to  follow  the  sacred  books.8  Josephus  separates  the  crea- 
tion elements  from  the  Paradise  story.9    He  is  clearly  conscious  of  the 


8  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Josephus  had  other  sources  of  information 
than  the  Massoretic  text  at  hand.  By  some  he  is  thought  to  be  merely  a 
clever  compiler.  Cf.  Bloch,  Quellen  des  Josephus  (1879),  also  Biichler,  Rev. 
d.  M.  Juives,  XXXII  (1896),  p.  199,  and  XXXIV  (1898),  p.  93. 

9  Josephus  [Ant.  I.  i.  2]  treats  in  general  terms  of  the  formation  of  man 
[cf.  Gen.  2:7],  the  name  Adam,  and  the  presentation  of  the  creatures  [cf. 
vs.  19],  their  naming  [cf.  vss.  196,  20],  the  recognition  of  the  need  of  an  help- 
meet [cf.  vs.  18],  the  creation  of  woman  [cf.  21,  22],  and  he  cleverly  unites  the 
passages  Gen.  2:23;  3:20  on  the  naming  of  woman.  In  Ant.  I.  i.  3-4  he 
takes  up  the  Paradise  narrative  separately. 
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diversity  between  the  creation  account  of  Gen.  1:1 — 2:4a  and  that 
in  the  section  under  review,  explaining  away  the  discrepancy  by 
maintaining  that  after  the  seventh  day  Moses  began  ^vaioXoyelv 
irepl  tt)<?  t'  av6po)7rov  /caTacr/cevrjs.10  We  must  for  the  moment  be 
content,  however,  merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  existence  of  these 
different  documents  without  making  any  effort  at  closer  delimitation. 

A  third  document—It  will  be  observed  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  include  vss.  6,  10-14  in  either  of  the  foregoing.  These 
verses  are  marked  off  for  differential  treatment  by  certain  peculiar 
characteristics.  Since  vss.  11-14  hinge  on  vs.  10,  being  of  the 
nature  of  a  gloss  on  that  verse,  our  immediate  concern  is  with  vss.  6 
and  10.    For  convenience  we  reproduce  the  Hebrew. 

it  t  -:  it       ••  :        t        v         •  t  :    •    :     J    v  at  t     I  •         :•—.{-        ••  ; 

ronnab  rrm  t*p        -prrntf  rtpwrb  ttos       wi  10 

t  t   :  -  t  t  :        ••  t  •         t  •        I  at-        -.•  '    ;   -  :      I  •.   ••  t  t  : 

:  D^ao 

I*  T 

The  peculiarities  to  note  in  connection  with  these  two  verses  are: 

a)  The  absence  of  the  name  D^nblS  m»T  from  both.  In  both 
cases  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  the  divine  name.  Observe  in 
the  context  how  each  new  phenomenon  of  creation  is  attributed  to  the 
active  intervention  of  the  Lord  God — the  Lord  God  made,  the 
Lord  God  formed,  the  Lord  God  planted,  made  to  grow,  took,  etc. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Each  new  act  of  crea- 
tion is  described  to  the  power  of  the  word  of  God.  Each  is  intro- 
duced by  the  familiar  phrase  "And  God  said."  In  the  present  case 
both  verses  introduce  phenomena,  which  consistently  with  the 
context  ought  to  have  been  assigned  to  the  activity  of  Jahveh 
Elohim.    In  vs.  6  an        goes  up  either  from,  or  upon,11  the  earth. 


10  Since  in  his  Preface  he  asserts  that  the  great  lawgiver  only  shrewdly 
hinted  at  some  things,  while  others  again  he  concealed  in  a  dignified  alle- 
gory, explaining  expressly  such  things  as  it  was  expedient  to  discuss  directly 
[navTa  yap  rrj  ruiv  oAtov  cpvatL  avfx<j>u)vov  e^a  ttjv  ScdOecnv,  ra  fxkv  alvLTTo/xevov 
tov  vofxodtTOv  8e£ito?,  Tot,  8'  dXXrjyopovvTOS  /xera  (TefxvorrjTos,  ocra  8'  i£  evOeias 
XeyeaOaL  <rvv€<f>epe,  ravra  prjrm  ifJL<f>avi£ovTO<i],  Josephus  probably  means  by 
^ticrtoAoycti/  some  allegorical  or  enigmatical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

11  >2  so  in  Merx,  Chrestomathia  Targwnica  (1888),  also  Haupt,  Proceed- 
ings of  American  Oriental  Society,  1896,  pp.  158  ff. 
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In  vs.  LO  a  river  issues  forth  from  Eden.  We  should  thus  have 
expected  in  vs.  6  ....  1$  DTlbtf  tTBT         and  in  vs.  LO 

.  ...  ma  DnbK  mrr  asvn. 

T  T  ..  - 

6)  A  second  point  to  notice  is  that  the  grammatical  cast  of  both 
verses  is  the  same,  and  that  in  this  respect  also  they  differ  from  the 
context.  Take  vs.  6,  for  instance.  The  "tense"  of  the  sentence  is 
the  imperfect  probably  with  jussive  force.  "And  an  IK  shall  go  up 
from  (upon)  the  earth  and  shall  water  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground." 
Or  it  may  be  "and  let  an  IK  go  up,"  etc.,  "and  let  it  water"  etc.  It 
is  not  merely  a  "continuation  of  the  descriptive  sentence  by  the 
imperfect  and  consecutive  perfect"  [Dillmann].  In  vs.  10  we  have 
an  unusual  construction — the  participle  followed  by  an  imperfect.12 
It  almost  seems  as  if  by  the  use  of  the  participle  an  attempt  had  been 
made  by  the  Massoretes  to  get  back  to  the  perfect  in  this  manner 
since  the  form  of  the  sentence  denied  them  otherwise.  The  original 
reading  in  accord  with  vs.  6  was,  no  doubt,        not  Kip . 

c)  The  tenor  of  the  verses  marks  them  off  from  the  surrounding 
text.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  vss.  10-14  had  no  part  in  the 
original  narrative.13  They  obviously  interrupt  it.  Holzinger,  too, 
has  recognized  the  individuality  of  vs.  6,  and  thinks  that  it  once 
stood  after  vs.  8  in  the  description  of  the  garden.14  As  we  have 
shown  above  in  our  analysis,  they  can  be  removed  without  incon- 
venience from  their  place  in  the  text  for  separate  consideration. 
According  to  10a  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  Eden  and  the 
garden.  It  has  never  been  evident  why  such  distinction  should  be 
made.  That  Eden  and  the  garden  have  separate  identities  might  be 
maintained  from  the  "p^""!-  of  8a,  but  the  3,  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  an  interpolation  introduced  to  justify  and  support  the  reading 


12  "The  participle,  followed  by  the  imperfect  and  the  consecutive  perfect, 
expresses  continuance;  whether  in  the  past  or  in  the  present  of  the  author, 
may  seem  doubtful.  The  statement  of  purpose,  tllpHJJ-D ,  leads  rather  to 
the  former  conclusion." — Dillmann,  Genesis  (Eng.  transl.),  I  (1897),  p.  123. 

13  Such  is  the  view,  e.g.,  of  Ewald,  Dillmann,  Bunsen,  Toy,  Holzinger, 
Gunkel,  Cheyne. 

14  Cf.,  however,  Cheyne,  En.  B.,  s.v.  "  Paradise,"  col.  3573. 
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of  10a.15  Why,  too,  should  the  source  of  the  river  be  outside  the 
garden?  Nothing  in  the  narrative  hangs  on  a  distinction  between 
Eden  and  the  garden.  The  phrase  "from  there  it  shall  be  divided" 
only  increases  the  confusion  of  ideas  into  which  the  verse  throws 
us.  Was  the  river  divided  before  it  reached  the  garden,  or  in  the 
garden,  or  after  it  left  the  garden?  Some  critics  argue  for  the 
separation  taking  place  at  the  boundary  of  the  garden  or  just  within 
the  garden  at  the  point  where  the  river  is  about  to  make  its  exit. 
But  these  are  problems  that  only  those  who  defend  the  unity  of  the 
section  are  called  upon  to  solve.  They  serve  to  justify  our  separa- 
tion of  vss.  10-14  from  the  surrounding  text. 

The  only  connection  these  verses  have  with  the  story  of  Eden 
is  found  in  10a.  There  we  learn  that  a  river  went  fprth  from  Eden 
to  water  the  garden.  So  runs  the  Massoretic  text.  It  may  be 
asked,  is  this  not  proof  that  vs.  10  at  least  belongs  to  the  Paradise 
narrative  ?  So  strongly,  however,  does  the  evidence  weigh  against 
the  inclusion  of  vs.  10,  that  we  are  rather  compelled  to  look  for  some 
explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  "12  here  at  all.  We  very 
much  doubt  if  the  original  text  had  it.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  the  reading  was  "p3>  instead  of  "p3>  ,16  a  change  that  is  but 
slight  and  could  easily  have  been  made.  Slight  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  a  scribe  would  suffice  to  create  confusion  between  the  h  and 


15  Elsewhere  the  garden  appears  to  be  identified  with  Eden,  if  indeed 
■"3?  is  to  be  taken  as  a  place-name.  Thus  we  have  ■p2?""p  merely,  Gen. 
2:15;  3:23,  24;  Ezek.  36:35  [where  "the  desolate  land"  shall  become 
liyijilDl;  so  also  Joel  2:3.  The  identification  of  the  garden  with  Eden  is 
more  obvious  in  Isa.  51:3,  where  "13?  is  found  in  poetic  apposition  with 
ilirV-'p  ,  and  in  Ezek.  28:13  with  D^nbjS—p  •  Identity  is  also  suggested 
in  Ezek.  31:8,  9.  It  is  thus  exceedingly  probable  that  the  713?3"p  of  Gen. 
8a  was  originally  *15™p  •  Indeed  if  the  true  reading  were  we  should 
scarcely  expect  "jj  and  to  be  joined  by  the  maqqeph.  The  2  is  antago- 
nistic to  the  spirit  of  the  maqqeph.  In  the  editions  of  Ginsburg  and  Baer, 
e.g.,  the  maqqeph  is  omitted,  but  to  all  seeming  it  is  the  2  that  should  be 
removed  instead.    This  is  an  emendation  already  suggested  by  Reuss. 

16  Perhaps  instead  of  "pT/2  or  "p^J  in  vs.  10  we  should  read  m*V72  spring 
or  fountain,  in  apposition  to  1HD  • 


Wiikrk  W  as  IOdkn  ? 


26:* 


the  "T ,  more  especially  in  the  period  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
square  character,  when  these  letters  were  of  the  same  size  and  a 
slight  irregularity  in  the  horizontal  lines  would  serve  to  make  them 
indistinguishable.17  But  this  question  of  the  substitution  of  for 
Y9  takes  us  back  to  a  further  consideration  of  vs.  6. 

In  vs.  6  we  are  told  that  "an  "IK  shall  go  up  from  (upon)  the 
earth  and  shall  water  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground."  The 
meaning  of  "Ifcjt  is  not  very  clear.  The  word  occurs  in  only  one  other 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament  [Job  36:27]  where  the  interpretation 
is  not  obvious.  Indeed  the  whole  passage  here  is  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult.18 The  LXX  reads  [Gen.  2:6]  73-77777  Se  aveficuvev  ac.t.X.,  and 
on  the  strength  of  this  reading19  we  may  reconstruct  the  original 
Hebrew  as  ...  .  ffeFl  —  a  reconstruction  that  has  been 
suggested  before  now.  If  "p3? ,  then,  was  the  reading  of  the  original 
text,  why  was  ^  substituted  ?  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  In 
and  ?TJ"JX  wre  have  a  play  upon  words  such  as  the  Hebrew 
mind  took  delight  in — Dl^  is  formed  from  the  TOI^ .  This  play 
upon  words  has  been  extended  by  some  later  priestly  investigator  who 
conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  substituting  *!X  for  y$ .  An  Itf 
ascends  from  the  earth  and  D"I^  is  formed  from  the  .20 


17  Cf.,  e.g.,  the  h  and  the  1  of  the  Siloam  Inscription. 

18  The  passage  runs  ITltfb  lEE  i|pr  D^'J"^St:3  ^—literally: 

I  ••  :         t  t        t     t         •  at       ••  :  •         -  t  : 

"For  he  shall  draw  up  the  drops  of  water,  they  (or  perhaps  he — reading  pf1) 
shall  refine  [or  perhaps  store  up,  bind  up — T  ppJ,  cf.  D'<pT  =  'fetters'  (or 
Aram.  5$pnT  =  wine-skin)]  the  rain  to  its  (his?)  ?  (mist?  or  cistern?)." 
Some  critics  wish  to  read  Vi^jb  =  "to  his  water-skin."  There  appears  to 
be  an  inclination  to  identify  with  Ass.  edu  "  flood,  floodwater,"  but 
this  must  be  regarded  with  Zimmern  [K.A.T.3  (1903),  p.  529]  as  doubtful. 

19  The  LXX  is  supported  in  this  reading  by  the  Peshitta  and  the  Vulgate. 
Aquila  has  i7n(3Xvcrix6<s. 

20  There  is  another  play  upon  words  in  the  section  of  which  we  treat. 
Compare  the  D'W  of  Gen.  2:25  [  =  "naked,"  V  TD?1  with  the  Qip3?  of  Gen. 

T  T 

3:1  [  =  " crafty,  shrewd,"  V Dn3?]-  As  Gen.  2:25  is  a  later  interpolation,  we 
may  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the  same  hand  which  introduced  this 
verse,  is  responsible  for  the  substitution  of  HIS  for  "p^  • 
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This  ,  moreover,  would  give  us  a  valuable  additional  connect- 
ing link  between  vss.  6  and  10.    These  sentences  would  then  run: 

....  parr-jp  nb?n  yp\  * 
....  pBtta  a>r  irai  io 

!  •-    T     ••         ••  "        T  T  : 

In  respect  both  of  form  and  matter  these  verses  purport  to  be  a 
fragment  of  a  creation  story.  As  we  know  from  Babylonian  litera- 
ture there  could  be  several  theories  of  creation  existing  sid  by  side 
among  the  same  people.  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  we  have  traces 
of  more  than  one  cosmogony  and  several  cosmogonic  echoes.21  The 
verses  before  us,  moreover,  were  to  all  seeming  consecutive  portions 
of  the  same  document.  Adhering  to  a  strictly  literal  interpretation 
of  the  verses,  we  should  say  that  this  document  formed  a  cosmogonic 
narrative,  wherein,  after  the  fashion  of  the  cosmogony  of  P  [Gen. 
1:1 — 2:4a],  the  several  acts  of  creation  resulted  from  the  divine 
command. 

We  have  now  distinguished  in  the  section  Gen.  2:46 — 3:24,  three 
separate  sources  or  documents:  (1)  a  creation  story,  which  for  con- 
venience we  shall  call  c,  (2)  the  garden  story,  which  we  shall  call  g, 
and  (3)  a  cosmogonic  fragment,  which  since  it  centers  on  the  foun- 
tain (*p2)  we  shall  denote  /. 

It  is  of  interest  and  of  importance  to  compare  the  three  creation 
stories  or  fragments  of  such,  which,  if  our  analysis  be  correct,  we 
find  within  such  short  compass.  These  are  our  c  and  /  documents, 
and  the  cosmogony  of  P  [Gen.  1 : 1 — 2:4a]. 

a)  The  c  documents. — According  to  c,  when  the  earth  and  heavens 
are  fashioned  by  God,  the  earth  is  dry — so  dry  that  no  vegetation  can 
grow  upon  it.  The  implication  [cf.  vs.  56]  is  that  the  earth  will  be 
watered  by  rain.  The  author  of  c  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with 
any  other  means  of  irrigation.  He  makes  no  mention  of  any  great  body 


21  Cf .  (in  addition  to  the  cosmogonies  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis) 
Job  38:4-11;  Prov.  8:23-29.  We  have  cosmogonic  echoes  in  Gen.  49:25; 
Judg.  5:20;  Job  15:7,  8;  and  figurative  reflections  of  the  Babylonian  myth 
in  Isa.  27:1;  51:96;  Ps.  74:13,  14;  89:10,  11;  Job  3:8;  9:13;  26:12,  13. 
On  the  various  Babylonian  creation  myths  vide  Weber,  Litteratur  der  Baby- 
lonier  und  Assyrer  (1906),  pp.  40-60. 
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of  water,  such  as  seas,  or  rivers.  Nor  is  this  an  accidental  omission 
due  to  J.  It  is  inherent  in  the  document  itself  as  is  manifest  from 
vss.  19,  20,  where  only  "beasts  of  the  field"  and  " fowls  of  the  air" 
are  included  in  the  creation  of  the  animals.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  denizens  of  the  deep,  so  conspicuous  in  P's  cosmogony — no 
waters  bringing  forth  abundantly  the  moving  thing  that  hath  life" 
[cf.  Gen.  1:20-22]. 

c  is  the  simplest  of  our  three  cosmogonic  documents.  Its  con- 
ception of  the  Deity  and  of  the  universe  is  the  most  rudimentary. 
God  labors  in  the  process  of  creation.  He  shapes  the  earth  and 
heavens,  forms  man  of  dust  from  the  ground,  and  out  of  the  ground 
fashions  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowl  of  the  air.  The  notion 
of  creation  here  presented  could  only  have  been  the  expression  of 
the  reflections  of  a  people  of  primitive  culture.  The  outlook  is 
circumscribed.  It  is  the  cosmogony  of  a  child  of  nature.  The 
surrounding  is  that  of  the  desert,  where  water  is  scarce,  where  the 
earth  is  dry  and  dusty,  and  where  vegetation  springs  luxuriant  after 
rain.  There  is  here  none  of  the  sublimity  of  P's  narrative,  where 
God  but  spake  and  it  was  done. 

b)  The  f  document. — Short  though  it  is,  this  fragment  takes  us 
into  an  entirely  different  atmosphere.  We  are  at  once  conscious  of 
a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  outlook,  the  fruits  of  riper  specula- 
tion. If  c  is  the  outcome  of  desert  musings,  /  is  the  product  of 
culture  in  a  land  of  cultivation.  The  author  of  /  has  in  his  mind's 
eye  a  grand  terrestrial  scheme  of  irrigation.  Four  rivers  branch  off 
from  a  parent  river,  which  in  its  turn  is  fed  from  a  fountain — no 
doubt  one  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep.22  The  parent  river  is 
probably  the  circumfluent  Okeanos.23    The  four  great  world  rivers — 


22  Cf.  Gen.  7:116  (P);  8:2  (P)  [(piSH)  DiHn  tfWQ]'f  Prov.  8:28 
[Dinn  rfiVM;  Job  38:16  ftr-MM- 

:  *'  t     "  :  * 

23  An  all-encircling  Okeanos,  known  to  the  Greeks  of  Homeric  times,  was 
also  believed  in  by  the  Babylonians.  The  well-known  Mappa  Mundi  in 
the  British  Museum  [No.  92687;  cf.  C.T.,  XXII,  48]  depicts  the  world 
encircled  by  a  ndr  marratum  ("bitter  river,"  viz.  salt  sea).  The  ndr  mar- 
ratum  is  not  merely  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  some  commentators  assume.  It  is 
the  ocean,  the  river  which  encircles  the  earth.    In  one  of  the  Assyrian 
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perhaps  one  for  each  of  the  great  world  divisions — leave  it  to  rejoin 
it  again.  "Unto  the  place  whence  the  rivers  go,  thither  they  return 
again."24 

Such  conceptions  as  these  could  only  originate  among  a  people 
familiar  with  broad  and  extensive  waterways.  There  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  fixing  the  birthplace  of  /.  Babylonia  is  writ  large  upon 
it.  The  terminations  of  the  names  Pishon  and  Gihon,  too,  suggest 
Hebraized  forms  of  Babylonian-Assyrian  names  terminating  in  anu. 
Even  the  form  of  sentence  with  the  subject  preceding  the  verb  is 
after  true  Babylonian  fashion.25 

c)  The  P  cosmogony. — In  Gen.  1:1 — 2:4a  we  recognize  the  work 
of  a  writer  who  has  a  grand  conception  of  the  universe  and  a  noble 
and  exalted  conception  of  God.  The  outlook  revealed  is  wide,  and 
the  scheme  of  creation  logical.  He  covers  the  whole  universe  in  his 
range.  His  cosmology,  however,  is  still  tinged  with  the  crudities 
of  early  speculative  philosophy.  To  the  writer  of  P  the  heaven 
is  still  a  solid  roof  overhead  restraining  the  waters  of  the  primeval 
abyss  with  floodgates  whence  these  waters  escape  as  rain  [cf.  Gen. 
7:11].  But  his  education  has  been  extensive.  He  knows  of  the 
wonders  of  the  heavens.  He  can  appreciate  the  value  of  the  planet- 
ary orbs  for  omens  [rihs],  for  the  determination  of  the  sacred 
seasons  [D'1"i3?i"2],  and  for  recording  time  in  general  [D^UTCl  D"1/-^]. 
He  knows  of  the  " great  sea-serpents"  [DnV"lB  D!T3ri],  presupposing 


syllabaries  marratu  is  given  as  synonymous  with  unqu,  ring.  The  circular 
shape  of  the  earth  (probably  a  deduction  from  the  form  of  the  horizon) 
seems  to  be  the  assumption  underlying  such  passages  as  Isa.  40:22;  Prov. 
8:27;  Job  26:10.  In  Ps.  65:10  (9)  behind  the  figurative  language  we  have 
possibly  the  thought  of  the  ocean  as  the  DTlblS  jbS3  >  or  canal  of  God. 
According  to  Josephus  the  river  of  Eden  is  the  river  that  surrounds  the  earth. 
["ApSerai  8'  ovros  6  KYjiro^  viro  evos  -rroTajxov,  iraaav  ev  kvkXuj  rr/v  yrjv  7repippeovros, 
os  a's  rcWapa  \xipt]  vyi^rai  k.t.A. — Ant.  I.  i.  3].  We  do  not  know  what 
authority  Josephus  followed,  but  his  account  is  certainly  in  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  the  /  document  and  may  represent  an  earlier  and  better  form 
of  text  free  from  disfiguring  emendations. 
24Eccles.  1:7. 

25  Pride  of  place  might  have  been  given  to  the  subject  in  vss.  6  and  10 
as  a  direct  translation  from  a  Babylonian  original. 
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a  general  acquaintance  with  the  great  deep  and  the  tales  of  adventur- 
ous sea-farers.  His  repeated  use  of  "pj  implies  also  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  species  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects.  P's 
conception  of  God  although  lofty  is  not  altogether  free  from  anthro- 
pomorphism. It  is  sufficient,  however,  that  God  should  speak 
(almost  the  minimum  of  effort),26  and  it  is  done.  Man  made  in  God's 
image  has  forthwith  dominion  over  the  creatures.  The  horizon  of 
the  author  of  P  is  much  more  extended  than  that  of  c  for  instance. 
He  is  the  product  of  a  richer  civilization. 

A  detailed  consideration  of  g  need  not  occupy  our  attention  here. 
It  is  so  obviously  different  from  the  other  documents  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  distinction. 

The  nature  of  the  documents  we  have  thus  briefly  reviewed,  their 
manner  of  thought  and  style  of  diction,  fully  justify  their  separation. 
It  only  remains  to  give  sufficient  reason  for  the  cause  and  manner 
of  their  compilation. 

The  combination  of  c  and  g. — It  will  be  readily  acknowledged  that 
g  presupposes  a  creation  narrative.  It  deals  with  the  creation  epoch, 
with  the  first  man  and  woman,  and  the  first  creatures.  A  direct 
connection  with  a  preceding  cosmogony  is  even  indicated  by  such 
references  as  "the  man  whom  he  had  fashioned"  [2:86]  "the  beasts 
of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made  "  [3:1].  Was  this  preceding 
narrative  of  creation  our  c  f  It  is  natural  to  infer  from  their  present 
connection  that  it  was,  and  this  view  receives  support  from  the  dic- 
tion of  the  two  phrases  quoted,  re-echoing  as  it  does  the  phraseology 
of  2:19,  20.  The  documents  thus  display  a  certain  relationship 
which  cannot,  and  need  not,  be  set  aside.  Their  harmony  of  diction 
lends  confirmation  to  the  opinion  already  expressed  that  from  what- 
ever sources  the  original  compiler  (probably  J)  drew  his  material  he 
made  free  use  of  it,  molding  it  to  his  own  style. 

But  common  sense  demands  that  the  union  of  diverse  documents 
such  as  c  and  g  should  be  a  union  of  entities,  not  a  fusion,  such  as 
we  find  here,  where  passages  from  the  one  document  are  taken  out 


26  For  the  doctrine  of  creation  by  the  mere  exercise  of  thought,  we  must 
turn  to  India. 
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and  spread  broadcast  through  the  pages  of  the  other.  How,  then, 
is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  remarkable  interweaving  of  the 
documents  ?  On  the  surface  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  it.  If, 
say,  the  working-over  of  c  and  g  had  been  by  different  hands,  and  g 
had  thus  possessed  certain  cosmogonic  elements  of  its  own,  which 
could  be  supplanted  by  corresponding  portions  of  c,  such  interlacing 
of  sources  would  be  natural,  since  documents  become  fused  together 
in  this  manner,  not  because  of  dissimilarity,  but  because  they  have 
certain  elements  in  common.  Such  case,  however,  is  not  applicable 
here. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  text  and  consequent  mingling  of  docu- 
ments may  be  traced  to  the  editorial  manipulation  of  a  late  period. 
The  creation  narrative,  as  we  know,  has  been  disseminated  through 
the  opening  passages  of  the  Paradise  story  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
the  result,  it  may  be,  of  an  attempt  to  exhibit  a  logical  order  in  the 
development  of  events.  For  an  explanation  we  need  not  look  farther 
than  the  statement  of  2:86 — "and  there  (i.e.,  in  the  garden)  he  put 
the  man  whom  he  had  formed."  We  have  here  no  mention  of  woman, 
nor  of  the  beasts  of  the  field.  If  this  represents  the  original  phras- 
ing— as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe27 — anyone  reading  the 
Paradise  story  critically  might  reasonably  wonder  at  the  inconsistency 
of  a  narrative  which  began  by  assigning  occupation  of  the  garden 
to  the  man  alone,  and  then  suddenly  brought  on  the  scene  the  woman 
and  the  serpent.28  When  the  text  had  acquired  a  special  sacredness, 
a  remedy  could  not  be  sought  in  the  ordinary  way  by  means  of  the 
requisite  additions  and  corresponding  grammatical  alterations.  It 
was  a  clever  solution  of  the  difficulty  that  suggested  itself.  By 


27  This  ignoring  of  the  woman  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  nar- 
rative, is  perhaps  typically  oriental.  Cf.  3:22-24,  where  again  there  is  no 
mention  of  woman. 

28  Josephus,  who  had  no  doubt  access  to  works,  bearing  on  the  sacred 
records,  which  have  been  lost,  or  to  traditions  respecting  treatment  of  text 
and  interpolation  of  subject  matter  which  are  no  longer  preserved,  takes  the 
creation  narrative  in  Gen.  chap.  2  (our  c),  as  a  complete  document  preceding 
the  Paradise  story  (g) . .  He  expressly  states  that  God  brought  Adam  and  his 
wife  into  the  garden,  and  explains  that  at  that  time  the  serpent  lived  with 
them  [cf.  Ant.  I.  i.  3  fj. 
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rearranging  the  texl  suitably,  it  might  be  made  to  appear  I  hal  woman 
was  created  after  man  was  put  in  the  garden.  The  same,  too,  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  creation  of 
woman,  and  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  is  made  to  appear  as  a  work 
performed  by  the  Lord  God  within  the  garden,  while  the  Language 
used,  as  can  be  readily  observed,  conveys  not  the  slightest  hint  that 
such  was  really  the  case.  If  these  acts  of  creation  had  been  per- 
formed within  the  garden,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  from  the 
style  of  the  Paradise  narrative  that  all  reference  to  the  surroundings 
could  have  been  suppressed. 

Then,  again,  there  are  flaws  in  the  welding.  In  2 : 86  we  are  told 
that  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  and  put  (DTZJ*H)  there  the  man 
whom  he  had  fashioned.  In  vs.  15  we  are  again  told  that  the  Lord 
God  took  the  man  and  settled  him  (Vlfi3*5)  in  the  garden  "to  dress 
it  and  to  keep  it"  (mOtifel  »TU?b).  There  is  no  apparent  need 
for  a  repetition  of  the  statement  that  man  was  put  into  the 
garden.  Still,  this  is  not  a  point  to  which  much  value  can  be 
attached.  Mere  repetition  of  the  same  fact  in  an  altered  form  of 
words  is  not  evidence  calculated  to  impugn  the  unity  of  a  writing — 
if  that  were  all.  But  note  the  anomaly  in  vs.  15.  The  word  is 
masculine,  and  yet  we  read  that  the  man  was  appointed  Fl"Q2?b 
fi^JTib5) .    The  feminine  suffixes  here  make  it  evident  that  the 

T    :    T  ; 

reference  was  originally  not  to  the  garden  but  to  the  TO^tf  of  the 

t  t  _: 

creation  narrative.  Nor  can  the  passage  even  be  construed  into  an 
implicit  reference  to  the  H/Jltf  of  the  garden.  It  was  part  of^man's 
punishment  that  he  was  sent  back  "to  till  the  ground  whence  he  was 
taken"  [3:23].  The  dressing  and  keeping  of  the  '  STflltf  was  the 
duty  assigned  to  man  in  the  creation  narrative.  Thus  in  vs.  15  we 
have  part  of  c  masquerading  as  part  of  g. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the  /  document.  Why  such  obvi- 
ously extraneous  matter  as  is  here  contained  should  be  mixed  up 
with  the  other  documents  is  not  very  obvious.  Might  it  be  that 
the  notion  of  a  pleasure-graden  demanded  that  there  be  fountains 
and  streams  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  pleasant  trees?  The  famous 
"Hanging  Gardens"  of  Babylon  were  after  this  manner.  Engines 
were  installed  in  the  foundations  to  pump  up  water  for  their  running 
streams. 
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Wo  lag  das  Paradies  f — We  are  now  approaching  the  end  of  our 
inquiry.  There  remains  but  to  fix  the  site  of  Eden,  or  rather  the 
Pleasure-garden,  in  accordance  with  our  analysis.  This  compels 
us  to  a  twofold  consideration  of  site.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the 
site  of  the  Pleasure-garden  according  to  the  Paradise  story  proper 
(the  g  document),  and  in  the  second  place  there  is  the  site  of  "Eden" 
as  it  is  presented  after  the  compilation  of  the  documents. 

According  to  g  the  man  after  his  creation  is  set  in  a  garden  filled 
with  "every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food." 
The  point  meant  to  be  emphasized  clearly  is  that  the  man  has  been 
thus  appointed  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease.  There  is  no  need  to 
labor.  His  food  is  ready  to  hand.  He  is  warned,  however,  against 
aspiring  to  the  peculiar  privileges  and  attributes  of  Deity.29  These, 
as  we  learn  from  the  context,  are  (1)  "the  knowing  of  good  and  evil," 
viz.,  the  power  of  discriminating  between  right  and  wrong,  or  perhaps, 
simply,  of  exercising  the  faculty  of  reason  [cf.,  3:5,  23],  (2)  the  posses- 
sion of  immortality.  Hence  we  learn  indirectly  what  were  regarded 
as  the  special  attributes  of  Deity  at  the  date  of  the  narrative.30  The 
man  and  woman,  at  the  instigation  of  the  serpent,31  partake  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  and  thereby  become  possessed  of  one  divine  attri- 
bute— the  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  In  consequence  man  forthwith 
became  responsible  for  his  conduct,  where  hitherto  he  had  been 
irresponsible.  He  has  become  in  part  divine  without  being  fitted 
otherwise  for  his  high  estate.  "Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one 
of  us  knowing  good  and  evil"  [3:22].  To  man,  however,  the  other 
attribute  of  immortality  is  denied  by  a  timely  exclusion  from  the 
garden  [3:226,  23  fj. 

It  is  evident  that  the  whole  narrative  is  a  figure  of  speech  enshrin- 
ing the  doctrine  of  an  irresponsible  and  sinless  state  in  which  man  was 
created,  whence  he  passed  into  one  responsible  and  sinful.  It 


29  The  man  is  not  told  that  the  tree,  or  rather  trees— for  no  doubt  the 
tree  of  life  was  included  in  the  prohibition  also — possessed  such  properties. 
It  is  the  serpent,  presumably  by  divination  of  some  sort  (see  below),  who 
acquires  the  secret  and  divulges  it  to  the  woman. 

30  This  is  also  the  Babylonian  conception.  When  the  God  Ea  created  the 
man  Adapa,  we  are  told  "  wisdom  he  gave  him,  eternal  life  he  gave  him  not." 
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draws  attention  to  the1  semi-divine  in  man  the  possession  of  wisdom 
which  so  separates  him  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  world.  From 
what  we  can  gather  there  appears  to  have  been  no  definite  locat  ion 
of  the  garden  in  the  mind  of  the  narrator.  I  lis  Pleasure-garden  is 
an  ideal  locality.  With  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  it  is  closed 
forever  to  mankind.  If  the  Dlp^J  of  2:8  belonged  to  the  original 
narrative,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  "  eastward,"  then,  perhaps,  the 
garden  may  have  been  vaguely  conceived  of  as  situated  somewhere? 
in  the  east,  beyond  the  ocean  perhaps,32  and  the  "flame  of  a  sword 
which  turned  either  way"  may  be  figurative  of  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun. 

The  other  site — the  site  of  the  Pleasure-garden  as  indicated  by 
the  Massoretic  text — is  far  to  seek.    We  may  with  perfect  safety 

31 123 n j  •    There  is  a  verb  123513  meaning  "to  practice  divination,  use 

T  T 

enchantment,  etc.,"  which  may  or  may  not  be  connected  with  123713 .  Used 

T  T 

only  in  the  Pi' el,  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  denominative  from  lifQ  • 

T  T 

There  is  this  objection,  however,  that  the  Aramaic  has  123HD  but  no  123H3  . 
If  123m]  ,  then,  be  not  a  derivative  of  123 HD ,  we  have  new  insight  into  the 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  123HD  in  the  role  of  tempter.    It  gives  the 

T  T 

reason  of  his  implied  acquaintance  with  the  divine  secrets.  [Note  J's  use 
of  the  word  in  Gen.  30:27;  44:5,  15  (story  of  Joseph),  and  that  of  the 
noun  123)13  ("divination,  enchantment")  by  JE,  Num.  23:23;  24:1  (story 
of  Balaam).]  A  play  upon  words,  such  as  this  view  would  admit  of,  makes 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  Hebrew  imagination.  The  choice  may  even  have 
fallen  on  the  serpent  from  its  having  "poison  under  its  tongue,"  a  physical 
feature  which  could  readily  be  travestied  figuratively  [cf.,  e.g.,  Job.  20:12; 
Ps.  10:7,  etc.]. 

32  Cf.  Ethiopic  Enoch  [LXXX.  iii.  2ff.]:  "And  thence  I  went  over  the 
summits  of  those  mountains,  far  towards  the  East,  and  passed  above  the 

Erythrean  Sea  [here  =  Indian  Ocean],  and  went  far  from  it  and  I 

came  into  the  garden  of  righteousness,  and  saw  ....  the  tree  of  wisdom 
....  and  the  holy  angel  Rufael,  who  was  with  me,  answered  me  and  said, 
'  This  is  the  tree  of  wisdom  of  which  thy  old  father  and  thy  aged  mother,  who 
were  before  thee,  have  eaten,  and  they  recognized  that  they  were  naked  and 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  garden.'" — R.  H.  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch  (1893), 
pp.  102  f .  So  also  Ephrem  Syrus  and  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  transported 
Eden  to  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  Up[Ar]sukunnakku,  the  council 
chamber  of  the  Babylonian  gods,  was  conceived  of  as  situated  on  the  earth 
in  the  east  in  the  mountains  of  sunrise  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  world. 
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aver  that  it  cannot  be  found  at  all.  "A  river  branching  into  four, 
of  which  two  are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  corresponds  to  nothing 
which  is  to  be  found — or,  we  may  safely  add,  was  ever  to  be  found — 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth."33  The  incorporation  of  the/  document 
gave  to  the  Pleasure-garden  a  semblance  of  reality  and  an  apparent 
definiteness  of  location,  that  were  entirely  absent  from  the  Paradise 
story  proper.  The  situation  was  not  improved  by  the  modifications 
made  on  the  text  from  time  to  time,  of  which  the  main  were  the  mis- 
taken interpretation  of  *py  as  a  place-name,  the  substitution  of 
""2  for  "pS?  in  vs.  10  (if  indeed  this  did  not  take  place  in  the  /  document 
before  incorporation  and  thereby  furnish  the  reason  for  the  incorpora- 
tion), and  the  interpolation  of  2  before  "fl?  in  vs.  8.  Hence  an 
entirely  artificial  "Eden"  came  into  being  which  has  proved  the 
despair  of  critics.  Nor  is  it  only  modern  critics  who  have  been 
puzzled.  In  vss.  1 1-14  we  have  quite  a  little  commentary  on  the  rivers 
of  "Eden."  The  form  of  vs.  146  suggests  that  originally  the  names 
merely  of  the  rivers  were  furnished.  The  rest  of  the  geographical 
information  in  vss.  11-14  has  been  added  from  time  to  time — it 
may  be,  in  the  form  of  interlinear34  scholia  which  ultimately  crept 
into  the  text.35    But  why  pursue  the  subject  further!    It  is,  as  we 


33  Driver,  Genesis  (1904),  p.  58. 

34  The  earliest  Massoretic  notes,  the  so-called  Massorah  parva,  were 
written  on  the  outer  and  inner  margins;  but  there  is  at  least  one  case  in  which 
such  notes  are  found  between  the  lines  of  the  Hebrew  text  [a  MS  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Gaster,  vide  Illustrated  Bibles,  p.  12].  We  are  therefore 
justified  in  assuming  the  possibility  of  interlinear  additions  in  times  pre- 
Massoretic  when  the  text  was  not  yet  rigid. 

35  Thus  one  early  scholiast,  to  obviate  the  obscurity  of  the  names  of  the 
rivers,  identified  the  Pishon  with  the  river  "which  compasseth  the  whole  land 
of  Havilah,"  and  the  Gihon  with  that  "which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of 
Gush."  The  Hiddeqel  is  defined  as  "that  which  goeth  in  front  of  Assyria." 
The  impression  we  gather  from  such  explanatory  comments  is  that  the  com- 
mentator had  before  him  some  early,  and  therefore  crude,  map  of  the  world. 
But  even  the  explanations  he  furnishes  are  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
Gush  and  Assyria  were  familiar  land-names  to  the  Hebrews,  but  Havilah 
was  apparently  unknown.  A  second  commentator  consequently  adds  after 
Havilah  "  where  there  is  gold,"  while  yet  a  third,  either  to  make  the  identifica- 
tion clearer  or  to  display  his  own  knowledge,  contributes  the  additional 
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have  said,  an  entirely  artificial  "Eden"  thai  the  Massoretic  texl 
presents  for  our  consideration.    To  attempt  to  locate  it  is  folly. 

Hero,  then,  we  may  let  the  matter  rest.  The  real  "Eden"  has 
no  existence  in  reality,  while  the  site  of  the  artificial  "Eden"  is,  and 
will  forever  remain  indeterminable. 


information  "and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good,  and  there  is  bdellium  and  the 
onyx  stone."  These  comments,  so  suggestive  of  Babylonian-Assyrian  lists, 
encouraged  Delitzsch  to  sift  the  appropriate  cuneiform  material  without, 
however,  obtaining  much  reward  for  his  efforts. 

The  very  fact  that  three  out  of  the  four  rivers  whose  names  are  given 
require  explanatory  comment,  constitutes  in  itself  strong  proof  of  the  foreign 
origin  of  that  particular  part  of  the  narrative.  The  only  river  that  explains 
itself  is  the  Euphrates  (Perath),  which  from  its  comparative  nearness  was 
familiar  to  the  Hebrews. 
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By  William  R.  Arnold 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  word  "TrQ  occurs  just  once  in  the  earliest  Hebrew  prose 
narrative  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  is  entirely  unknown  to  later  Hebrew.  In 
II  Sam.  2:29,  in  the  story  of  Abner's  retreat  to  Mahanaim  after  his 
disastrous  trial  of  strength  with  the  army  of  Joab  at  the  pool  of 
Gibeon,  we  read:  fcOpn  nb^bn  bs  TOTO  tbn  T*TD3»1  ^ntfl 
OTTO  IfcU^  ynpn  bS  1^1  "pTPJ  Tnri .  The  verse  is 
rendered  by  the  Authorized  Version,  "And  Abner  and  his  men 
walked  all  that  night  through  the  plain,  and  passed  over  Jordan, 
and  went  through  all  Bithron,  and  they  came  to  Mahanaim."  The 
Revised  Version  substitutes  "the  Arabah"  for  "the  plain,"  and 
"went"  for  "walked";  otherwise  it  retains  substantially  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Authorized. 

In  the  assumption  that  "TrQn — whether  descriptive,  appel- 
lative, or  proper  name — stands  for  some  geographical  or  topo- 
graphical quantity,  some  route,  locality,  or  region  lying  east  of 
Jordan,  between  the  ford  which  Abner  crossed  and  the  city  of 
Mahanaim,  the  current  English  versions  follow  the  well-nigh 
uniform  tradition  of  translators  and  exegetes,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  When  it  comes  to  the  more  exact  definition  of  the  term, 
however,  a  considerable  degree  of  uncertainty  seems  to  have  existed, 
nevertheless,  from  the  earliest  times. 

The  texts  of  the  Alexandrian  Greek  are  practically  unanimous: 
teal  hieftaivov  rov  'lopSdvrjv  teal  iiropevdrjcrav  oXrjp  rrjv  irapaTeivovaav, 
teal  ep^ovTcu  eh  rrjv  irape^^oX'qv.  There  are  no  variants  worth 
mentioning.2  Some  forty  years  ago,  Wellhausen  wrote:  "  "p^ron 
wird  auch  der  LXX  vorgelegen  haben  als  "FTO  =  7rapareLvovcra. 

1  Reprinted,  with  corrections  and  additions,  from  Essays  in  Modern  Theology  and 
Related  Subjects,  published  as  a  Testimonial  to  Charles  Augustus  Briggs,  New  York,  1911. 

2  See  Holmes  and  Parsons,  ad  loc.  The  reading  ei?  Trape^poAa?  MaSia/u  of  the  "Luci- 
anic"  manuscripts  is  both  conflate  and  corrupt. 
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Bei  Ortsnamen  ist  dergleichen  am  ehesten  begreiflich,  vgl.  Chaifa 
Kaiphas,  Milano  Mailand,  Mars  la  Tour  Marsch  petour  u.a. 
that  is,  the  Greek  construct  I  the  word  as  a  proper  name  and  rendered 
it  by  a  punning  Greek  equivalent.  That  such  fantastic  phonetic 
equations  were  not  foreign  to  the  Greek  translators,  Wellhauscn 
showed  sufficiently  well  at  the  time.4  But  the  requisite  assump- 
tion of  a  reading  "1TH2  is  unwarranted;  and  Wellhausen  himself 
would  perhaps  be  of  a  different  opinion  today.  iraparelvw 
occurs  in  the  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament  some  half-dozen  times/' 
always  with  the  meaning  to  extend,  to  stretch  out,  to  be  outlying  and 
prevailingly  in  topographical  contexts.6  The  Greek,  therefore, 
simply  interpreted  our  passage,  And  they  crossed  the  Jordan, 
and  traversed  the  entire  outlying  region,  and  arrived  at  the  camp 
(Mahanaim).  We  cannot  be  quite  certain  whether  the  translator 
construed  WtO  as  a  proper  name  or  as  an  appellative.  But  it 
is  clear  that  no  derivative  of  Hebrew  "inn  will  support  his  render- 
ing. The  interpretation  rj  irapareivovo-a  is  obviously  based  on 
Aramaic  "ilTQ  ,  after,  or  one  of  its  derivatives,  such  as  HtfirQ  or 

Pi.       A  0 

tflTTQ ,  posterior,  postremus;  cf.  Syriac  Ua-o£wi> }  posterioritas.7 
"iro  (or  *infcO)  occurs  already  in  Dan.  2:39;  7:6  f.,  although 
it  had  apparently  not  been  coined  at  the  time  of  the  Elephantine 
papyri.  Possibly  the  translator  supposed  "pIFG  to  have  been 
the  Aramaic  proper  name  of  a  trans-Jordanic  territory;  or  he  may 
have  adopted  his  rendering  only  as  a  counsel  of  despair,  though 
understanding  the  word  as  a  Hebrew  appellative.  At  all  events, 
since  the  Aramaic  "DTQ  is  itself  compounded  of  the  preposition  3 
and  irifc* ,  spot,  place,  track,  to  account  for  the  Greek  interpretation 
is  to  reject  it. 

Of  the  later  Greek  versions,  we  know  only  that  Aquila  rendered 
YirQH    as  a  proper  name,  fieOcopcbv.8     Since  the  usual  Greek 

3  Der  Text  der  Biicher  Samuelis,  p.  156. 

4  L.c,  pp.  10  f.,  note. 

5  See  Hatch  and  Redpath,  Concordance,  p.  1065. 

6  With  to  napccT€ivoi>  ei?  tt)v  epy)fx.ov  the  Greek  correctly  renders  V£  DpHJDH 
I^Tl^n  of  Num.  23:28,  against  the  current  and  misleading  "that  looks  down  upon"  of 
modern  interpreters.  Balak  took  Balaam  to  the  head,  of  a  ravine  (TUPS)  that  extended 
to  (or  looked  out  upon)  the  ""^TEH . 

7  See  Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus,  ad  voc.  . 

8  Field,  Origenis  Hexaplorum  quae  supersunt,  I,  p.  550. 
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spelling  of  Hebrew  "pIT!  ITU  is  (Scudwpwv  (that  is,  with  a  long 
vowel  in  the  first  syllable),  it  is  not  likely  that  Aquila  had  a 
different  reading  from  our  "pirn ,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  article  was  lacking  in  his  manuscript.  In  construing 
the  word  as  a  proper  name,  he  merely  followed  the  rabbinical  exe- 
gesis of  his  day. 

It  must  have  been  Aquila's  fieOcopcov  that  suggested  to  Jerome 
the  pronunciation  Bethoron  for  the  word  which  he,  too,  understood 
as  a  proper  name :  et  transierunt  Jordanem  et  lustrata  omni  Bethoron 
(some  manuscripts  and  the  official  Vulgate  have  Beth  horon) 
venerunt  ad  castra;  for  there  is  no  trace  of  a  Hebrew  TYYlfi  fTH  in 
any  text  of  this  passage.  Vercellone9  quotes  the  opinion  of  Clericus 
to  the  effect  that  the  Vulgate  reading  Beth  horon  for  Bithron  should 
be  charged  to  later  scribes,  and  not  to  Jerome  himself.  But 
Jerome's  Onomasticon  contains,  under  the  rubric  Interpretationes 
secundi  libri  regum,  the  definition  "  Bethoron  domus  irae,"10  show- 
ing that  whether  Jerome  wrote  Bethoron  or  Beth  horon — more 
probably  the  former — he  identified  the  word  with  the  Hebrew 
proper  name  "p*fin  ITU .  Evidently  he,  too,  was  more  confused 
than  informed  upon  the  subject. 

The  Peshita  seems  to  have  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns,  avoid- 
ing the  difficulties  of  translation  by  means  of  a  bold  paraphrase : 

>o»T  mViI   oZ|o  o^l|o   ,—3590-*  Oj_2l>0 

And  they  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  marched  in  the  direction  of  Geshur, 
and  reached  Mahanaim.11  The  only  light  this  version  sheds  upon 
our  problem  is  that  the  translator  admittedly  did  not  quite  under- 
stand his  Hebrew,  and  that  he  manifestly  had  never  heard  of  such 
a  locality  as  "the  Bithron." 

Jewish  rabbinical  tradition  has  followed  the  most  comfortable 
course  by  explaining  "pirQn  as  a  geographical  proper  name.  So 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan:  UTWI  "jTlTQ  b3  ibTtfl  rOTT"  rr  Ton 
W'ZTVCb  .  Similarly  the  mediaeval  commentators,12  who  do  not  linger 
upon  the  subject.    Rashi  contents  himself  with  two  words,  DT2 

9  Variae  lectiones  vulgatae  latinae  Bibliorum  editionis,  II,  p.  326. 

10  Lagarde,  Onomastica  sacra2,  p.  68. 

11 1  cite  from  the  London  polyglot;  the  Urumiah  edition  has  the  same  text. 
12  See  the  Rabbinical  Bibles. 
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TTTC3,  name  of  a  locality.  David  Qimfci:  nn^J  TOR  TITO 
nbsa  fit  "pa*  by  p  fcOpD  "pTb  ,  name  0/  a  town  and  territory 
lying  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  named  accordingly,  after  the  familiar 
meaning  of  the  word  [having  reference  not  to  Hebrew  but  to 
Aramaic  1FQ ,  and  understanding  the  name  as  designating  the 
country  behind  or  beyond  Jordan]. 

The  single  non-topographical  explanation  of  "pirOPI  which  I 
have  found  anywhere  is  that  of  the  mediaeval  lexicographer  Ibn 
Parhon,  whose  dictionary  (a.d.  1160) 13  has  this  definition:  l^b^l 

■pan  "pa  pora  mrm  Dtnn  b^nn  jrpo  's  -p^ron  to, 

TTie  meaning  of  "p^fon  is  Z/ie  rear  guard,  "pfcOfQ  feeing  Aramaic 
for  lthe  last'  (D^3V)nK)>  ^ai  i«,  0/  the  retreating  troops.  Ibn  Parhon 
obviously  construed  the  word  as  subject  of  ISb^  ,  and,  like  the 
Alexandrian  Greek  version  before  him  and  David  Qimhi  after  him, 
took  it  for  a  derivative  of  Aramaic  *\T\2  .  The  interpretation  is 
nothing  more  than  a  curiosity.  But  it  is  interesting  to  find  at 
least  one  scholar  to  whom  the  construction  of  "p"iron  bD  as 
object  of  "Ob"1  was  not  the  most  natural  one. 

Coming  to  the  modern  authorities,  Gesenius14  interpreted 
""Hron  as  an  appellative:  "regio  montibus  vallibusque  dissecta, 
vel  vallis  montes  dissecans" ;  rendering,  et  peragrata  tota  valle 
venerunt  Machanaim.  He  held  that  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  word  is  construed  as  a  proper  name  or  as  an  appellative, 
since  even  the  proper  name  will  have  originated  from  the  character 
of  the  place,  the  trans-Jordanic  country  being  exceedingly 
mountainous. 

Recent  lexicographers  and  commentators  invariably  explain 
"plfon  as  a  geographical  term,  some  construing  it  as  an  appella- 
tive, but  most  as  a  proper  name.  Gesenius-Buhl :  "N.  pr.  einer 
Schlucht  an  d.  Ostseite  d.  Jordans."  Brown-Driver-Briggs,  more 
cautiously:  "prob.  n.  pr.  terr.  (cleft,  ravine)  E.  of  Jordan."  Sieg- 
fried und  Stade:  "n.  pr.,  Ort  am  Jordan."  Konig:  "koupirtes 
Terrain  ostl.  vom  Jordan."  Of  commentaries  and  critical  transla- 
tions,  Wellhausen   has   already  been   cited.    Kittel15  renders: 


13  Mahbereth  ha'aruch,  edited  by  S.  G.  Stern,  Pressburg,  1844,  p.  11a. 

14  Thesaurus,  s.v. 

15  In  Kautzsch's  Heilige  Schrift  des  Alien  Testaments. 
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"  durchschritten  dla  ganze  Schlucht  und  gelangten  so  nach  Maha- 
naim."  Lohr:16  "Ein  Ort  des  Namens  findet  sich  sonst  nicht; 
es  muss  (sie  setzen  iiber  den  Jordan)  eine  Oertlichkeit  jenseits  des 
Jordans  sein;  eine  bestimmte  Bergschlucht  welche  vom  Jordansufer 
nach  Mahanaim  gerade  emporfiihrt."  Henry  Preserved  Smith:17 
"Abner  and  his  men  marched  in  the  Arabah  all  that  night  and 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  went  through  the  whole  Bithron  or  Ravine, 
doubtless  the  proper  name  of  one  of  the  side  valleys  up  which 
Mahanaim  was  situated."  Nowack18  renders :  "  zog  durch  die  ganze 
Schlucht,  und  kam  nach  Mahanaim,"  and  remarks,  "  "pIpQn  b!D 
ist  fraglich,  nur  so  viel  ist  klar,  es  muss  eine  Oertlichkeit  jenseits 
des  Jordans  sein,  seiner  Bedeutung  nach  ware  es  1  Kluft,  Schlucht.' " 
Finally,  Budde:19  "  "pHrQH ,  nur  hier,  die  Kluft,  Schlucht,  Klamm, 
muss  das  Seitenthal  sein,  an  dessen  oberem  Ende  Mahanajim 
liegt,  also  nach  unserer  Annahme  ....  der  heutige  W.  el-himar.''1 
Driver20  passes  over  the  troublesome  passage  without  comment. 

The  works  on  the  geography  of  Palestine  naturally  conform  to 
the  current  interpretation  of  "p*irQ .  George  Adam  Smith  :21 
"Abner,  after  crossing  Jordan,  came  through  the  Bithron  or  Gorge, 
a  name  which  suits  the  narrow  central  portion  of  the  Jordan  Valley, 
to  Manhanaim."  It  may  be  observed,  incidentally,  that  Smith 
fails  to  follow  the  narrative;  the  northward  portion  of  Abner's 
journey,  which  lay  through  that  gorge  (!""Q^n),  had  been  accom- 
plished before  crossing  the  Jordan — unless  we  are  to  maintain  that 
iWWl  and  "p^rat"!  were  two  mutually  exclusive  sections  of  the 
Ghor,  with  Mahanaim  situated  immediately  on  the  latter's  eastern 
edge.  Buhl22  is  more  in  accord  with  recent  commentators:  "Das 
2  Sam.  2:29  genannte  Bitron  (entweder  nom.  propr.  od.  appell., 
etwa  'Kluft'),  durch  welches  Abner  auf  dem  Wege  nach  Mahanaim 
hinaufging,  kann  man  wohl  am  besten  mit  W.  'aglun  zusammen- 
stellen;  jedenfalls  lief  spater,  wie  es  scheint,  ein  Romerweg  von 
"aglun  nach  Mahanaim"    So  also  Starck:23  "  Bithron  war  vermut- 

18  Die  Biicher  Samuelis,  p.  130. 

17  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Samuel,  p.  273. 

18  Handkommentar  zum  A.T.,  p.  159. 

19  Kurzer  Handcommentar  zum  A.T.,  p.  207. 

20  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel. 

21  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  586,  note  2. 

22  Geographie  des  alten  Palastina,  p.  121.  23  Palastina  und  Syrien,  s.v. 
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lich  cin  Tal  jenseits  des  Jordans."  And  Kent:24  "The  Bithron,  the 
ravine  through  which  A.bner  and  his  men  retired  to  Mahanaim,  was 
probably  the  Wady  Ajlim  east  of  the  .Jordan." 

Now  it  can  be  shown  that  all  the  interpretations  and  opinions 
cited  above  are  fundamentally  mistaken.  Tin;  expression  "Tmn 
is  not  a  geographical  or  topographical  term,  cither  descriptive, 
appellative,  or  proper  name.  The  words  ypran  b^  are  not  the 
direct  object  of  the  preceding  *Ob**\ ,  but  constitute  an  adverbial 
clause  indicative  of  the  time  during  which  the  march  continued. 

In  the  first  place,  "j'Hrnn  b^  cannot  be  the  direct  object  of 
l^b1^ .  It  is  true  that  an  accusative — without  preposition — is  some- 
times used  with  "bn  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament;  but 
such  accusative  is  almost  invariably  an  adverbial  modifier,  and  not 
the  direct  object  of  the  verb.  That  such  is  the  construction  in  the 
case  of  accusatives  of  time  will  be  readily  conceded.  So  bj  l^bn 
nb^bjl ,  in  the  verse  we  are  discussing  and  in  the  following  verse 
32.  But  the  construction  of  "jbn  in  IDbn  TlEtf  ^TO  (Gen.  35:3) 
differs  in  no  respect  from  that  in  "ObiT!  H123fc*  D^Ti  (Deut.  2:14). 
A  demonstration,  perhaps  superfluous,  is  furnished  by  the  text  of 
Jer.  52 : 7 :  WWI  "pi  "0^1  Dnn7jnn  -p  tmOXD  "11  laSTl  ;  as 
"pT  cannot  be  the  direct  object  of  in  the  first  case,  it  is  not 
the  direct  object  of  "bn  in  the  second;  they  "go  out  by"  such  a 
road,  and  they  " travel  by"  such  a  road.  In  the  same  way  pre- 
sumably must  we  construe  such  expressions  as  "pi  *"pn  of  Isa. 
35:8,  mmtf  tb*  and  even  rYDtti  ^bn  of  Judg.  5:6;  although, 
since  the  accusatives  are  indeterminate,  our  case  would  not  be 
prejudiced  by  admitting  them  to  be  direct  objects. 

The  passages  in  which  *jbn  must  be  given  the  transitive  mean- 
ing traverse,  march  through,  are,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  only  two: 

Deut.  i :  19,  xinn  amam  bnan  *QTan  bs  Pl«  -jiai  a-na  *cn 

DrTfcO  ,  and  we  left  Horeb  and  traversed  the  whole  of  this  great 
and  terrible  wilderness  which  ye  have  seen;  Deut.  2:7,  3H"1  HliT 
pith  bijH  naTon  na  yrtib  Yahwe  was  cognizant  of  thy  march 
through  this  great  wilderness.25    These  two  passages  are  adduced 

24  Biblical  Geography  and  History,  p.  154. 

25  Driver,  in  Brown-Driver-Briggs,  s.v.  J")X ,  holds  that  in  these  passages  we  have  a 
peculiar  use  of  fltf  rather  than  a  transitive  use  of  "|bn  I  but  it  is  easier  to  assume  the 
latter  than  the  former  in  so  transparent  a  context.    The  case  is  different  in  Deut.  9:25 
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by  H.  P.  Smith  in  support  of  the  current  interpretation  of  *dbh 
flTOn  bS  of  II  Sam.  2:29.26  But  a  closer  study  shows  that  they 
refute  rather  than  support  his  conclusion.  The  accusative  is  de- 
terminate in  the  one  case  ("CfiBSl  b!D ,  "QTanj  as  in  the  other 
(■pirQn  bD).  But  in  the  Deuteronomy  passages  the  particle  nK 
indicates  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  direct  object;  whereas  in  the 
other,  "Tron  being  determinate,  the  absence  of  Dtf  proves 
that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  direct  object. 

But  if  yriron  is  an  adverbial  accusative  and  yet  deter- 
minate, it  can  have  reference  only  to  time,  and  not  to  space ;  for  while 
■pTGH  as  an  adverbial  accusative,  indicative  of  the  route  taken, 
would  perhaps  be  possible,27  7*Ptnn  b^  would  be  entirely  impossible. 
The  expression  "limn  bS  *Ob^  of  2 : 29  is  exactly  parallel  to  *Obl 
rfrbn  bs  of  2:32  in  our  author's  narrative.  In  verse  29,  Abner 
and  his  men  travel  all  the  bithron  and  arrive  at  Mahanaim;  in  verse 
32,  Joab  and  his  men  travel  all  the  night  and  arrive  at  Hebron, 
"p^ron  is  the  name  of  a  certain  part  of  the  twenty-four-hour  day. 

On  the  question  as  to  what  part  of  the  day  it  designates,  ety- 
mology and  the  narrative  of  the  author  we  are  interpreting  combine 
to  leave  no  doubt  whatever.  After  the  battle  (2:17)  between  the 
forces  of  Abner  and  those  of  Joab  at  the  pool  of  Gibeon  (2:13),  the 
Israelites  fled  before  the  pursuing  Judeans  eastward  toward  the 
Arabah  or  Gorge  of  the  Jordan  Valley.  The  course  of  this  flight 
naturally  led  through  the  "p3Dj  (verse  24),  that  is,  that 

part  of  The  Wilderness  (-QTGil ,  stretching  all  along  the  culti- 
vated and  inhabited  country  and  separating  the  latter  from  the 
Arabah)  which  lay  parallel  with  the  city  of  Gibeon.28  At  sunset,  the 
fugitive  Israelites  reach  a  site  in  the  *Q132  called  FfDK  ri3Dj ,  so 
little  known  to  his  readers  that  the  author  locates  it  for  them  as 

(accusative  of  time).  On  the  other  hand,  ■jbn  ^Dtf  mPP  PPl  Dtfl  of  Judg.  19:18  is 
unintelligible  and  certainly  corrupt;  see  Moore's  Commentary,  pp.  415  f. 

26  L.c,  note. 

27  Note,  however,  that  our  author  says  rQH72  IDbn .  not  rfliyn  IDbn  • 

28  "p3?2Di  "QTD  is  not  "the  pasture  land  of  Gibeon,"  which,  as  the  commentators 
in  their  bewilderment  correctly  point  out,  could  hardly  be  the  rallying-point  for  the 
Israelites  at  sunset,  after  their  long  flight  away  from  the  pool  of  Gibeon;  but  that  part 
of  the  common  wilderness,  "QTQH .  which  lies  alongside  of  Gibeon.  So  CPT  "QT52  • 
pyjD  .  bfcO"P  "Q-Ift .  3?1pn  "QTE  refer  to  those  sections  of  the  great  wilder- 
ness lying  between  civilization  and  the  Arabah  which  faced  these  several  towns  respec- 
tively. The  expression  is  in  all  respects  analogous  to  in")"1  "J*!^"1.  the  Jordan  at  Jericho. 
And  "QTEn ,  par  excellence,  is  as  much  of  a  proper  name  as  PCHy  !1  • 
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lying  opposite  TFj  on  the  road  through  the  "p22}  "QTJ  (verse  24).2<J 
There  they  ('fleet  a  rally  of  all  their  forces,  and  take  their  stand 
upon  a  single  knoll  (verse  25),  while  Abner  implores  Joab  to  call  a 
halt  to  the  baneful  slaughter  (verse  26).  Thereupon  Joab  with- 
draws his  followers  from  the  pursuit,  and  the  two  armies  march 
back  to  their  respective  headquarters,  Abner  to  Mahanaim,  and 
Joab  to  Hebron.  The  author  tells  exactly  how  long  it  took  each 
army  to  reach  home.  Leaving  STDtf  T\^2j  (east,  or  perhaps  east 
by  north,  of  Gibeon)  at  sunset  (verse  24),  and  stopping  first  on  the 
route  of  the  pursuit  to  recover  his  brother's  body,  then,  late  at 
night,  at  Bethlehem  to  inter  the  body  in  the  ancestral  tomb  (verse 
32),  Joab  continues  his  march  through  the  night  and  reaches 
Hebron  at  sunrise  of  the  next  day  (verse  32).  On  the  other  side, 
Abner  marches  northward  through  the  Arabah,  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Jordan,  all  through  the  night,  crosses  the  Jordan  in  the 
morning,  and,  marching  all  the  "pirQ ,  arrives  at  Mahanaim.  It 
is  clear  from  this  narrative  that  "pirun  is  less  than  twelve  hours, 
for  there  is  no  mention  of  sunset  or  evening  of  the  ensuing  day. 
plfQH  is  therefore  a  fraction  of  the  (twelve-hour)  day. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  following  chapter  4,  we  may  see  how  much 
time,  in  the  estimation  of  this  our  author,  the  journey  between  the 
Jordan  and  Mahanaim  ordinarily  consumed.  There  the  two 
assassins  of  Ishbaal  travel  in  the  reverse  direction.  They  commit 
the  murder  in  the  palace  at  Mahanaim  at  noon  (DTH  DHS),  while 
Ishbaal  is  enjoying  his  noon  siesta  (D^inStl  ttfc*  25113  Sim).30 

29  It  is  not  to  the  point  that  to  us  fT1}  is  as  little  known  as  JTEJX  D$^J  itself.  The 
author  was  not  writing  for  us,  but  for  his  contemporaries ;  and  defeated  troops  have  often 
contented  themselves  with  a  very  insignificant  village  in  sight  of  which  to  come  to  terms 
with  their  pursuers.  For  the  rest,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment where  learning  has  done  more  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded.  The  most 
nearly  correct  rendering  of  II  Sam.  2  -.24  which  I  can  find  is  that  of  the  English  Authorized 
Version.  The  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  Luther  all  misconstrue  at  one  or  more  points; 
but  all  come  nearer  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  than  do  modern  scholars, 
who,  following  Wellhausen  in  one  of  the  moments  when  he  nodded,  have  continued  to 
wrestle  vigorously  with  difficulties  of  their  own  creation.  If  we  but  perceive  that  "p~ 
is  adverbial  accusative  and  construct  to  the  compound  p372}  "QT52 .  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  with  the  Masoretic  text,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  Septua- 
gint's  Hebrew  differed  from  materially. — There  was  a  well-known  road  running  through 
the  "QT52  ,  where  the  latter  was  known  as  "py^  *"QTE!  >  down  to  the  Arabah,  and  called 
■pyn}  *"QT)2  •  Along  this  road  lay  the  town  or  village  of  n"^ .  and  across  the 
road  from  it,  perhaps  some  distance  back,  the  height  called  rTQX  P^n^  .  on  one  of  whose 
knolls  or  foot-hills  Abner  rallied  his  men  for  a  final  stand. 

30 II  Sam.  4:5;  the  authentic  text  is  continued  with  the  word  inD"H  of  verse  7; 
verse  6,  and  verse  7  to  IHDlD'Q  are  palpable  marginal  annotations. 
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Then,  carrying  with  them  the  head  of  Ishbaal,  they  hasten  to 
David  at  Hebron,  spending  the  whole  night  in  traveling  southward 
through  the  Arabah  (nb^bn  b^  rCTWl  T11  ^1).  The  char- 
acter of  their  burden  would  admit  of  no  delay.  The  author  does 
not  .state  at  what  point  of  time  on  the  ensuing  day  they  reached 
Hebron;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  wishes  us  to  understand  that 
the  time  from  noon  of  the  first  day,  when  the  assassination  took 
place,  to  evening,  when  they  began  their  all-night  journey  through 
the  Ghor,  was  spent  in  traversing  the  distance  between  Mahanaim 
and  the  Ghor,  where  they  would  presumably  cross  the  Jordan  by 
the  same  ford  that  Abner  used  on  his  retreat.  The  time  consumed 
in  covering  the  distance  from  the  Jordan  to  Mahanaim  was  there- 
fore, in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  half  a  day. 

Judging  from  the  context  of  the  narrative,  then,  "p"ljn2»l  is 
the  half-day,  and,  in  this  particular  context,  the  forenoon. 

The  root  of  the  word  "pHrQ  would  of  itself  have  led  to  the 
same  conclusion.  For  the  verb  IDS  does  not  mean  to  cleave 
asunder,  as  is  assumed  in  the  interpretation  cleft,  ravine,31  valley, 
but  very  distinctly  to  cut  into  two  symmetrical  halves:  Gen.  15:10, 
Abram  cuts  0^rQn)  the  various  animals  straight  through  the  middle 
and  lays  each  half  (TQ.)  over  against  its  mate  (151^) ;  Jer.  34:18  f., 
the  calf  which  they  divided  into  two  (D^DlZjb  IFTO)  and  passed  between 
its  halves  (THfiS)  .  ...  all  the  people  of  the  land  that  passed  between 
the  halves  of  the  calf  (bjtfH  ^TiZL  yZL  D^OJfl  "p^H  D3>  blD). 
This  covers  all  the  occurrences  of  the  root  "Itn  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment but  one,  which  will  be  mentioned  below.  Etymologically, 
therefore,  "p^fon  will  be  a  period  of  time  characterized  as  the 
symmetrical  half  of  something.  But  forenoon  and  afternoon  were 
the  only  two  such  periods  known  to  the  calendar  of  the  age,  which 
lacked  our  artificial  midnight.32 

As  regards  the  form  "jibtDp  ,  I  need  but  point  out  that  it  is 
precisely  that  which  we  should  expect,  by  analogy,  for  such  a 
derivative  with  specialized  connotation.  Compare  "i^CH  deficit, 
from  *Cn  lack;  "pHT  surplus,  profit,  from  IfT  remainder;  "p^H 

31  The  exact  Hebrew  for  cleft,  ravine,  is  •    That  nJtDSn .  whenever  it  occurs 

in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  ravine  and  not  a  mountain,  I  hope  to  show  in  a  future  paper. 

Mnb"*bn  of  Ex.  12:29;  Judg.  16:3;  Ruth  3:8  is  not  midnight  in  the  technical 

sense,  as  is  assumed  by  Ginzel,  H andbuch  der  mathematischen  und  technischen  Chronologie, 
II,  p.  4,  but  merely  the  middle  of  the  night. 
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exterior,  from  "pH  outside;  "pDTl  interior,  from  TpFl  in. side;  "j'TriX 
Zas£,  from  InS  hinder  /tart;  "puj&P  jUrrf,  from  "jifcO  ftead.  "pIM 
is  accordingly  essentially  an  adjectival  denominative,  derived  from 
"iHa  (symmetrical)  half.  With  the  article  it  becomes  idiomatic  for 
Me  half-day. 

As  an  appellative  with  this  sense  "pirn  should  be  added  to  our 
Hebrew  lexicography.  And  II  Sam.  2:29  should  be  rendered: 
And  Abner  and  his  men  marched  through  the  Arabah  all  that  night, 
then  crossed  the  Jordan,  and,  marching  all  the  forenoon,  arrived  a% 
Mahanaim. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  Hebrew  has  no  other 
means  of  expressing  the  idea  of  forenoon  or  half-day.  As  is  correctly 
emphasized  in  Brown-Driver-Briggs,  ")pH  is  never  equivalent  to 
our  English  morning  in  the  sense  of  a  period  of  time. 

With  this  result  achieved,  some  light  may  perhaps  be  thrown 
on  the  only  remaining  Old  Testament  passage  that  contains  the 
root  ira ,  Song  of  Songs  2:17,  which,  in  spite  of  some  fanciful 
conjectures,  has  remained  completely  enigmatical.  *TQ,  ^tl  of 
this  passage  is  seen  to  be  exactly  analogous  to  £j!Z3D  ^tl  of  Jer. 
13:16.  If  in  the  latter  case  we  have  mountains  of  twilight,  in  the 
former  we  probably  have  mountains  of  the  (completed)  half  = 
mountains  of  noon  day  =  mountains  at  noon  time.  The  lover  is 
besought  not  to  hurry  away,  but  to  linger  motionless  like  the  hart 
upon  the  mountains  in  the  noonday  heat. 

Finally,  if  our  conclusions  have  been  correct,  we  have  one 
important  datum  toward  determining  the  site  of  Mahanaim.  We 
know  for  a  certainty  that  it  was  a  half-day's  journey  from  the 
Jordan.  If  Joab  took  about  twelve  hours  to  journey  from 
7V2&  ,  in  the  "GTJ  facing  Gibeon,  to  Hebron,  a  distance  of  some 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles,  Mahanaim  was  situated  some  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  probably  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  from  the  ford  commonly  crossed  by  those  journey- 
ing thither.  The  ruins  of  Mahne,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  their 
location  from  Brimnow's  map,33  would  comport  very  well  with  this 
conclusion;  for,  if  Abner  travelled  all  night  up  the  Arabah  before 
crossing  the  Jordan,  Mahanaim  certainly  lay  north  of  the  Jabbok.35 

34  In  Brunnow  and  Domascewski,  Die  Provincia  Arabia.        35  Cf.  Gen.  32:3,  23. 
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